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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
'Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 

Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'  Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
'Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'  Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 
'  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'  Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
"Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
"John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 

*  Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 

*  Matthew  Ruggjero,  bassoon 

*  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 

'Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

*  Gordon  Hallberg, 
tromboneltuba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'  Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'Thomas  Gauger 
'  Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 

*  Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

*  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 

*  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

*  Norman  Bolter,  trombone 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director       Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


BalctwTn 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra. 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva,  Collage,  Societe  de 
Musique  Contemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitsky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitsky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitsky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitsky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 
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We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
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Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 
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The  Shed  under  construction  in  1938 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  don't  always  eat  right, 

if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What s  more, its  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  America  s  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon  s  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  gjS  £l  You  always  eat  right. 


Seiji  Ozawa 

Seiji  Ozawa,  who  became  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in 
the  fall  of  1973,  is  the  thirteenth 
conductor  to  have  headed  the  Orchestra 
since  its  founding  in  1881.  Mr.  Ozawa 
had  served  as  Music  Advisor  during 
the  preceding  season,  and  before  that 
he  had  appeared  on  numerous  occasions 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

Born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria,  in  1935, 
he  graduated  from  the  Toho  School  of 
Music,  Tokyo,  with  first  prizes  in  com- 
position and  conducting,  and  then  went 
to  Europe,  where  he  won  first  prize  at 
the  International  Competition  of  Con- 
ducting at  Besancon,  France.  One  of 
the  judges,  the  late  Charles  Munch, 
then  Music  Director  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  invited  him  to  study  at 
Tanglewood  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, and  it  was  there  that  Mr.  Ozawa's 
association  with  the  Orchestra  began. 
He  was  made  an  assistant  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1961-1962  season,  and 
it  was  during  that  same  season  that  he 
made  his  first  full-length  professional 
concert  appearance  in  North  America, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964 
he  was  for  five  seasons  Music  Director 


of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and  at  the  start 
of  the  1965-1966  season  he  became 
Music  Director  of  the  Toronto  Sym- 
phony, a  post  he  relinquished  after  four 
seasons  in  order  to  devote  his  time  to 
guest-conducting.  During  the  summer 
of  1969  he  conducted  opera  for  the 
first  time  —  Cosi  fan  tutte  at  Salzburg, 
where  he  conducted  again  last  summer 
—  and  served  also  as  principal  guest 
conductor  of  the  Ravinia  festival.  That 
fall  he  opened  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic season  and  later  appeared  as 
guest  conductor  of  L'Orchestre  de  Paris, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic.  He  returned  to  Berlin 
last  fall  to  conduct  the  Philharmonic 
in  performances  of  Mahler's  Eighth 
Symphony  and  the  Berlioz  Requiem. 
In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 
Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Conduc- 
tor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.)  In  February  and  March  of  this 
year  he  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 


on  Route  20 


Berkshire  Hills 

IEISURE  lEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 
NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 
BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 
PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

.     AIR 
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Barbara  Kroll 

Contra  Bassoon 

Eleftherios  Eleftherakis 

Donald  Bravo 

rfsJ^fe*^! 

Ronald  Carbone 

f^g&^          ^^^ 

Mary  Hadcock 

Horns 

jr  BOSTON  \ 

J 

John  Englund 

Richard  Greenfield 

II      -*~\     X*^V     1  )     .^        fli 

Leonard  Gibbs 

Ray  Wagner 

1  ¥0"S  1 

William  Shisler 

Kathleen  Vaught 

\ARTHUR  FIEDLER/ 

David  Allan 

j4\.              Conductor            vC| 

Cellos 

Jeanne  Paella 

%  jrL           w/^^ 

David  Fink 

"^^S^fe^Sl^P^^ 

Karl  Zeise 

Trumpets 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Dorothea  Jump 

Peter  Chapman 

(^^^      '  3 

George  Seaman 

Jeffrey  Stern 

Bryan  Epperson 

Charles  Lewis 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON 

Bruce  Coppock 

James  Tinsley 

Assistant  Conductor 

Toni  Rapier 

Joan  Esch 

Trombones 

First  Violins 

Nathaniel  Gurin 

Max  Hobart 

Basses 

Thomas  Foulds 

George  Zazofsky 

Francis  Gallagher 

Harold  Janks 

William  Marshall 

Anthony  Beadle 

Maynard  Goldman 

William  Curtis 

Tuba 

Stephen  Erdely 

Justin  Locke 

Willis  Traphagan 

Abraham  Mishkind 

Melvin  Peabody 

Sophia  Vilker 

Robert  Hoffman 

Timpani 

Joseph  McGauley 

Barry  Boettger 

Everett  Beale 

Valerie  Kuchment 

Carol  Lieberman 

Flutes 

Percussion 

Julius  Risman 

Elinor  Preble 

Fred  Buda 

Denise  Doolan 

Seta  Der  Hohannesian 

Dean  Anderson 

Priscilla  Hallberg 

Thomas  Morris 

Carolyn  Edwards 

Piccolo 

John  Grimes 

Shirley  Boyle 

William  Grass 

Ann  Leathers 

Harp 

Oboes 

Cynthia  Price 

Second  Violins 

Ira  Deutsch 

William  Waterhouse 

Stuart  Dunkel 

Piano 

Eugene  Gratovich 

Ralph  Jenkins 

Theodore  Leutz 

English  Horn 

Charlotte  Marty 

Alan  Williams 

Organ 

Sheila  Vitale 

Berj  Zamkochian 

Kay  Knudsen 

Clarinets 

Robert  Brunton 

William  Wrzesien 

Guitar 

Mowry  Pearson 

Andre  Lizotte 

John  Chiodini 

Anastasios  Tsicoulias 

Bruce  Mack 

Bass  Clarinet 

Librarian 

Joseph  Conte 

Edward  Avedisian 

William  Shisler 

Clifford  Panton 

Bassoons 

Violas 

Ruth  McKee 

. 

Jean  Haig 

Ernst  Panenka 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  July  3,  1976 
8:30  pm 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  conducts  a  Boston  Pops  Concert 


Jubilee  Overture 


von  Weber 


Concerto  No.  1  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  23 
Allegro  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso 
Andante  semplice 
Allegro  con  fuoco 


Tchaikovsky 


SHIGEO  NERIKI,  piano 


INTERMISSION 


The  Star  Spangled  Banner 


Key 


Marche  Slave 


Tchaikovsky 


Stephen  Foster  Medley 

Overture  —  Ring  de  Banjo  — 

Jeanie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair  — 

Old  Folks  at  Home  —  My  Old  Kentucky  Home  - 

Camptown  Races  —  Beautiful  Dreamer  — 

Oh!  Susanna  —  Massa's  in  de  Cold  Cold  Ground 


arr.  Knight 


Patriotic  Sing-Along 

America  —  America,  the  Beautiful  — 
Yankee  Doodle  —  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  — 
Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  —  This  Land 
Is  Your  Land  —  You're  a  Grand  Old  Flag  — 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 


arr.  Hayman 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 


Sousa 


Baldwin  Piano 
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BERKSHIRE-ON-PARADE 

July  4,  1976 


1:00  p.m.  Gates  Open 

Antique  Automobiles  from   the   Berkshire   County  Antique  Car  Club, 
Inc.  (Arthur  W.  Feil,  President)  are  on  view  during  the  afternoon. 

2:15  p.m.  Lee  High  School  Band 

Charles  DiNunzio,  Director 

In  the  Theater 
3:00  p.m.  Opening  Fanfare 

Stockbridge  Singers  and  Salisbury  Bicentennial  Chorus 

Conductor:  Andrew  Clarke,  Director  Stockbridge  Singers 
Pianist:  Albert  C.  Sly,  Director  Salisbury  Bicentennial  Chorus 

Randall  Thompson     The  Testament  of  Freedom 

(Texts  from  three  writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson) 

Leonard  Kastle     Pontoosuc  (text  by  Herman  Melville) 
DEBORAH  BEARDSLEY,  soprano 
PAUL  NIXON,  baritone 
LEONARD  KASTLE,  piano 

Villa  Lobos  The  Jet  Whistle 
JAYN  ROSENFELD,  piano 
PETER  ROSENFELD,  cello 

Richard  Dyer-Bennet,  tenor 
Ballads  with  Guitar 

Berkshire  Ballet     Madeline  Cantarella  Culpo,  Director 
Shakers  (Choreography  Doris  Humphrey;  music  traditional) 

Michele   Duffin  (Eldress);  Pamela  Condon,  Patricia  Kinnifick,  Karen 

Hurll,  Tracy  Lawton,  Margaret  McKane  Meunier  (women); 

Ken  Condon,  Karl  Condon,  William  Fitzgerald,  Joseph  Rich, 

James  Rhoades  (men). 

DEBORAH  BEARDSLEY,  soprano 

JOHN  A.  CULPO,  accordion 

JOHN  CULPO,  JR.,  percussion 

(Reconstructed  from  the  Labanotated  Score  by  Ray  Cook,  by  agreement  with 
the  Dance  Notation  Bureau,  Inc.  This  staging  has  been  made  possible  by  grants 
to  the  Dance  Notation  Bureau  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.) 

J  Got  Gershwin  (Choreography  Madeline  Cantarella  Culpo;  Music  George 
Gershwin;  Costumes  Rita  Watson) 

Pamela  Condon,  Pamela  Cooke,  Andrea  Duffin,  William  Fitzgerald, 
Tracy  Hutton,  Linda  Lehovec,  Margaret  McKane  Meunier,  Marilyn 
Snyder 
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Yankee  Male  Chorus,  Clifford  Ormsby,  conductor;  Mrs.  Barbara  Sparks, 
accompanist 

1.  Salutation    Official    Salutation   of   The   Associated   Male   Choruses   of 
America     William  P.  Benz 

2.  America,  Our  Heritage     Helen  Steele  (arr.  Hawley  Ades) 

3.  Melodies  of  America 

Steal  Away  (spiritual)  (arr.  Hall  Johnson) 

Down  in  the  Valley  —  Kentucky  Folk  Tune  (arr.  George  Mead) 

Shine  on  Me  —  Old  Hymn  in  Barbershop  Style  (arr.  Bud  Arberg) 

Aura  Lee  —  traditional  College  or  Home-type  Song     George  Poulton 

Eight  Bells;  Away  to  Rio  Yale  Glee  Club  Series  (Marshall  Bartholomew) 

4.  Step  to  the  Rear  (How  Now,  Dow  Jones)  Elmer  Bernstein 

5.  Give  Me  Your  Tired,  Your  Poor  Irving  Berlin 

6.  Let  There  Be  Peace  on  Earth  Sy  Miller  and  Jill  (arr.  Hawley  Ades) 

7.  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

WILLIAM  ROERICK,  Narrator.  Sen.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick,  Rep.  Silvio  O. 
Conte,  Rev.  Theodore  H.  Evans,  Thomas  O'Connell,  Robert  Boland, 
Mayor  Evan  S.  Dobelle 

8.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  William  Steffe  (arr.  Roy  Ringwall) 
Baritone  Solo:  NELSON  G.  BURHANS 

9.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  Francis  Scott  Key 

Staged  by  William  Miles 


The   Stockbridge   Singers  of 
the  Old  Corner  House 

Sopranos: 
Marie  Brallier 
Joyce  Carpenter 
Phyllis  Clark 
Sandra  Clarke 
Rosalyn  Cohen 
Mary  Curtin 
Michelle  Disco 
Anne  Gardner 
LeVaun  Graulty 
Miriam  Kasson 
Dorothy  Raftery 
Susan  Rockwell 
Pamela  Sigafoes 
Agnes  Steven-Hubbard 
Gail  Watson 

Altos: 

Dory  Green 
Grace  Henry 
Carolyn  Houghton 
Beverly  Langeveld 
Margaret  Northrup 
Carrie  Peace 
Barbara  Perry 
Christine  Sobczak 
Anita  Stuart 
Bobbi  Weaver 
Patricia  Webber 


Tenors: 

Bruce  Callahan 
David  Klein 
Robert  Koch 
Fred  Raftery 
Ronald  Weaver 
Ronald  Steed 

Basses: 

Thomas  Billings 
Curtis  Buttenheim 
Mark  Jander 
Archie  Peace 
Mark  Richards 


The  Salisbury 
Bicentennial  Chorus 

Sopranos: 
Gaile  Binzen 
Peggy  Bolmer 
Barbara  Collins 
Jo  Loi 

Patricia  Maggio 
Dorothy  Massey 
Hope  Swanson 
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Altos: 

Anne  Bowen 
Suellen  S.  Buckley 
Ann  Burcroff 
Jane  Burgess 
Lou  Burgess 
Holley  Palmer 
Nancy  Peck 
Jane  Tuttle 

Tenors: 
Lee  Collins 
Ray  Haungs 
John  Rogers 

Basses: 

John  Bowen 
Davis  Daboll 
George  Kellogg 
David  Pickering 
Frank  Reed 


Yankee  Male  Chorus 

Clifford  Ormsby,  Conductor 

1st  Tenors: 
Ed.  S.  Allen 
Sal  Antignan 
David  Brouker 
Jos.  Fournier 
Robert  Koch 
John  McCullough 
Tom  Quarles 
Charles  Selzo 
Dan  Van  Amberg 

2nd  Tenors: 
Grant  Bowman 
John  Carter 
David  Fox 
Perry  Harrison 
G.  William  Hulland 
Robert  Jamrose 
Theodore  Jones 
Clayton  Kathan 
David  Loski 
David  Robinson 
Julian  Svez 
Stanley  Trask,  Sr. 
Stanley  Trask,  Jr. 


Baritones: 
John  W.  Adams 
Fred  Baker 
Bruce  Barker 
Nelson  Burhaus 
Douglas  Buys 
John  Crosley 
Richard  Ernst 
T.D.  Hopps 
Arnold  Jones 
John  Kvicala 
Al  Lutters 
Bruce  Manuel 
Rufus  Maxfield 
Ev.  McCluggage 
Guy  Michael 
Kenneth  Nelson 
Al.  Plonski 
R.  Raymond 

Basses: 

James  Bangs 

Roland  Beck 

David  Couch 

Harold  Crawford 

R.Ernst 

William  Hodge 

P.  Kratz 

M.  Loewe 

Charles  Luzetsky 

Rev.  R.  Moore 

F.  Neely 

M.  Pensivy 

R.  Ring 

Alan  Robertson 

David  Robertson 

William  Robertson 

Fred  Seeger 

Rev.  Robert  Shellenberger 

Donald  Weeks 

Richard  Weston 

Burt  Whipple 

Ralph  Wheeler 

Frank  Yeaw 

Robert  Yoder 
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BERKSHIRE-ON-PARADE 

July  4,  1976 


Corporate 
Benefactors 

Adams  Supermarkets 

Beloit  Corporation 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Berkshire  Eagle 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 

Country  Curtains 

Eaton  Paper  Corporation 

First  Agricultural  National  Bank 

of  Berkshire  County 
Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank 
High  Fidelity  Magazine 
Lee  Savings  Bank 
Lenox  National  Bank 
Lenox  Savings  Bank 
Morgan-Grampian  Corporation 
North  Adams  Hoosac  Savings  Bank 
South  Adams  Savings  Bank 
The  Red  Lion  Inn 
Williamstown  Savings  Bank 
Wheeler  &  Taylor 

Sponsors 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  J.  Blau 

Mrs.  A.R.  Brennan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Bulkeley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  V.  Buttenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Buttenheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Carrington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Eaton  Crane 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Eldred,  Jr. 

Aileen  M.  Fanell 

Senator  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Giddings 

Leonard  Kastle 

Mrs.  Ludwig  G.  Lederer 

William  Miles 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelton  B.  Miller  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Miller 

Margo  Miller 

Mark  C.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  G.  Miller 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  V.C.  Morris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  S.  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Graham  Parsons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Roche 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Rudolph 

Warren  Seible 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.A.  Sharfman 

Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Patrons 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Ahern 

Mrs.  Katharine  H.  Annin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Bardwell,  Jr. 

Matthew  C.  Bashara 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Bender 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.B.  Brooke 

Mrs.  Clarence  Church  Chaffee 

Mrs.  John  M.  Deely 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  DiSantis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Dobelle 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Dorman 

Dr.  A.V.  Feigenbaum 

Donald  A.  Feigenbaum 

Mrs.  Nathan  Feingold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  French 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willima  Hallowell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Hill,  Jr. 

Jane  M.  Hoag 

Bessie  H.  Jacobs 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Levison 

Mrs.  Symphorosa  Livermore 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Lopenzina 

Josephine  McBride 

Lawrence  K.  Miller  II 

Elizabeth  Taft  Miller 

Emily  Miller 

Katherine  M.  Miller 

Robert  G.  Newman 

Mrs.  A.H.  Noonan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.K.  Paddock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  K.  Persip 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Podolsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Quinn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Sawyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.E.D.  Stokes 

Mrs.  J.B.  Taylor 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Daren  John  Wells 

Heather  Anne  Wells 

Elizabeth  Taft  Williams 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
non-professional  music  lovers...students, 
nonstuaents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..." 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press, 79 Garden st, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Bicentennial  Prelude 

The  Empire  Brass  Quintet  and  Friends 


Sunday,  July  4,  1976 
7  p.m. 

Fanfare  for  Bima 


Leonard  Bernstein 


Allegro 


Alyin  Etler  (1967) 


Four  Pieces 

On  the  Counter  (1920) 

The  Side  Show  (1921) 

Tarrant  Moss  (1898) 

London  Bridge  Is  Fallen  Down  (1891) 


Charles  Ives 


Suite  of  Songs 


Gunther  Schuller  (1967) 


Suite  from  Porgy  and  Bess 


George  Gershwin 
arr.  EBQ 


Paragon  Rag 


Scott  Joplin 


Selection  from  the  American 
Brass  Band  Journal 


G.W.E.  Friederich  (ca.  1850) 


The  Empire  Brass  Quintet: 

Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet*  David  Ohanian,  French  horn' 

Charles  Lewis,  trumpet  Norman  Bolter,  trombone* 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
Friends: 

Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet*  Thomas  Gauger,  percussion* 

Andre  Come,  trumpet*  Arthur  Press,  snare  drum* 

Gordon  Hallberg,  baritone* 
*Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre'  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  ZigheYa 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  July  4,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Variations  on  "America' 


Charles  Ives 


Symphonic  Dances  from  West  Side  Story 


Leonard  Bernstein 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Op.  23 

Larghetto  calmato 
Presto  giocoso 
Largo;  molto  allegro 


Edward  MacDowell 


Rhapsody  in  Blue  for  piano  and  orchestra  George  Gershwin 

ANDRE  WATTS,  piano 

Mr.  Watts  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records 
Philips  Records 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Notes 


Charles  Ives  (1874-1954) 
Variations  on  "America" 

Charles  Ives  became  the  regular  or- 
ganist of  the  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  late  1889,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen;  with  civic  pride,  the 
Danbury  Evening  News  noted  at  the  time 
that  he  was  "the  youngest  organist  in 
the  state."  He  would  retain  the  position 
until  he  went  away  to  Yale  some  three 
and  a  half  years  later,  playing  at  regular 
and  special  church  services  as  required, 
giving  organ  recitals  at  the  Second 
Baptist  and  other  area  churches,  and 
participating  in  local  musical  concert 
life  and  the  inevitable  benefits  for 
worthy  causes. 

Encouraged  by  his  father  (who,  as 
leader  of  the  town  band,  church  musical 
director,  conductor  of  local  theater 
orchestras  and  a  host  of  other  groups, 
could  provide  public  performances  for 
such  compositions),  the  young  Ives  had 
already  written  a  variety  of  pieces  for 
band,  choir,  small  orchestra  and  piano 
by  1891  or  early  1892,  when  he  com- 
posed —  perpetrated  might  be  the 
correct  term  —  his  Variations  on 
"America."  The  idea  could  have  been 
suggested  by  the  German  composer 
J.C.H.  Rinck's  Variations  on  "God  Save 
the  King,"  which  Ives  had  played  in 
church  as  an  organ  prelude  in  July,  1891, 
or,  conceivably,  by  the  memory  of  an 
enormous  concert  organized  by  his 
father  two  years  earlier  to  celebrate 
Danbury 's  incorporation  as  a  city;  this 
event  had  concluded  with  thousands  of 
people  singing  "America"  in  spectacular 
fashion  and  perhaps  —  it  is  not  impos- 
sible —  in  more  than  one  key. 

Whatever  his  inspiration,  and  what- 
ever his  motives,  Ives  produced  a  work 
that,  over  three  quarters  of  a  century 
later,  has  lost  little  of  its  audacity.  He 
played  it  in  public  at  least  twice,  at  solo 
organ  recitals  that  he  gave  in  the  Second 
Baptist  Church  and  in  a  church  in 
nearby  Brewster,  New  York;  on  both 
occasions,  he  later  recalled,  his  father 
specifically    forbade    him    to    play    one 


variation  that  made  the  "My  country 
'tis  of  thee"  theme  chase  itself  in  three 
different  keys  simultaneously,  fearing 
it  might  make  boys  in  the  audience 
"laugh  out  loud  and  get  noisy."  Like 
the  majority  of  Ives's  work,  the  Varia- 
tions found  no  publisher  until  the 
composer's  old  age,  and,  by  1949,  when 
they  finally  broke  into  print,  the  above- 
mentioned  variation  had  been  lost.  But 
what  remained  was  not  precisely  tame. 

The  composition  as  it  survives  is  in 
six  main  parts:  a  rhythmically  distorted 
and  madly  modulating  introduction, 
which  ultimately  gets  around  to  stating 
the  theme  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
and  five  variations.  In  addition,  there 
are  two  brief  interludes  (following 
variations  two  and  four)  that  contain 
the  work's  most  outrageous  measures; 
these  were  possibly  added  at  a  later 
date.  Variations  one  and  three  have  a 
distinct  calliope-like  manner  that  is 
made  most  blatant  in  the  final  phrase 
of  variation  three;  variation  four  is  a 
minor-key  polonaise  (Ives  pere  thought 
it  patriotically  inappropriate)  and  varia- 
tion five,  in  its  original  form,  is  a 
virtuoso's  dance  on  the  organ  pedals. 
The  interludes  are  each  in  two  keys  at 
once  —  and  the  second  one  super- 
imposes the  theme's  conclusion  on  its 
beginning. 

Though  the  element  of  satire  is 
unmistakable,  the  piece  effectively 
anticipates  many  of  the  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  devices  that  a  later  generation 
would  think  of  as  "modern  music."  The 
Variations  were  included  on  the  pro- 
gram when  the  organ  in  New  York's 
Philharmonic  Hall  was  dedicated  in 
1962;  William  Schuman,  then  Lincoln 
Center's  President,  decided  at  that 
performance  to  arrange  the  piece  for 
orchestra,  in  which  form  it  has  since 
become  one  of  Ives's  most  frequently- 
played  scores. 

-J.K. 

Leonard  Bernstein  (1918-         ) 

Symphonic  Dances  from  West  Side  Story 

West  Side  Story  (music  by  Leonard 
Bernstein,  lyrics  by  Stephen  Sondheim) 
opened  on  Broadway  in  September, 
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1957.  The  Symphonic  Dances,  orches- 
trated by  Sid  Ramin  and  Irwin  Kostal 
under  Mr.  Bernstein's  supervision, 
were  first  played  at  a  New  York 
Philharmonic  Pension  Fund  Concert 
in  February,  1961.  This  is  their  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Leonard  Bernstein  once  speculated 
that  a  genuine,  indigenous  form  of 
American  musical  theater  would  even- 
tually arise  out  of  what  has  been  known 
as  musical  comedy.  Many  people  think 
that,  in  West  Side  Story,  this  theory  began 
to  be  implemented:  elements  from  the 
European  and  American  stage  traditions 
were  fused  into  an  original  art-form 
that  is  neither  opera  nor  musical 
comedy.        , 

From  the  Old  World  came  complicated 
vocal  ensembles,  such  as  the  Quintet 
in  Act  I;  the  use  of  music  to  project  the 
storyline  forward  (as  in  the  duet  "A  Boy 
Like  That")  —  not  music  just  to  enhance 
words;  the  dramatic  device  of  leitmotifs, 
like  the  one  associated  with  the  reality 
of  gang  violence,  as  in  the  Prologue, 
or  the  one  associated  with  the  diamet- 
rically opposite  vision  of  togetherness, 
as  in  the  Finale.  In  addition,  from  the 
European  tradition  came  the  deductive- 
inductive  species  of  symphonic  develop- 
ment, by  basing  much  of  the  West  Side 
Story  score  on  transformations  of  the 
tritone,  or  by  immediately  developing 
the  opening  statement  of  any  given  song 
with  melodic  or  rhythmic  variation. 

From  the  New  World  came  idiomatic 
jazz  and  Latin  timbres  and  figurations  — 
most  of  the  West  Side  Story  music;  a  fluid 
and  constant  change  from  word  to 
music  and  from  scene  to  scene,  such  as 
the  second-act  ballet  which  goes  from 
accompanied  spoken  word  into  song 
into  dance  and  back  again;  and  most 
important,  the  kinetic  approach  to  the 
stage  —  communication  through  chore- 
ographic music  —  delineated,  in  con- 
centrated form,  by  these  Symphonic 
Dances. 

Why  are  these  called  symphonic? 
Simply  because  the  dance  music,  even 
in  its  original  format,  is  symphonically 
conceived.  Relatively  few  thematic  ideas 


combined  with  each  other  and  meta- 
morphosed into  completely  new  shapes 
are  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
varying  dramatic  requirements.  This  is 
music  on  its  own  terms,  music  that 
does  not  have  to  depend  upon  presup- 
posed knowledge  of  the  unfolding 
events. 

However,  for  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  happens 
on  stage  during  the  course  of  the 
dances,  the  following  summary  out- 
lines the  principal  sections  of  the  music 
(arranged  so  that  one  section  flows  into 
the  next  without  a  break,  and  ordered 
according  to  alternating  high  and  low 
levels  of  emotional  intensities): 
Prologue  (Allegro  moderato).  The  growing 
rivalry  between  two  teenage  gangs,  the 
Jets  and  Sharks. 

"Somewhere"  (Adagio).  In  a  visionary 
dance  sequence  the  two  gangs  are 
united  in  friendship. 
Scherzo  (Vivace  leggiero).  They  break 
through  the  city  walls  and  suddenly 
find  themselves  in  a  world  of  space, 
air  and  sun. 

Mambo  (Presto).  Reality  again;  competi- 
tive dance  between  the  gangs. 
Cha-Cha  (Andantino  con  grazia).  The  star- 
crossed  lovers  dance  together. 
Meeting  Scene  (Meno  mosso).  Music  ac- 
companies their  first  spoken  words. 
"Cool,"  Fugue  (Allegretto).   The  Jets 
release  their  hostility. 
Rumble   (Molto  allegro).   Climactic  gang 
battle   in   which    the   two  leaders   are 
killed. 

Finale  (Adagio).  Love  music  developing 
into  a  procession  which  recalls  in  tragic 
reality  the  vision  of  "Somewhere." 

The  score  calls  for  an  unusual  array 
of  percussion  instruments:  xylophone, 
vibraphone,  chimes,  glockenspiel,  cym- 
bals, tenor  drum,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  jazz  snare  drum,  four  tuned 
drums,  maracas,  guiro,  gourd,  jazz 
traps,  timbales,  three  tuned  tom-toms, 
conga  drum,  bongos,  finger  cymbal, 
tambourine,  tam-tam,  wood  block, 
triangle,  three  pitched  cowbells  and 
police  whistle. 

— Jack  Gottlieb 

Reprinted   by  permission   of  the   New   York  Philharmonic. 
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Edward  MacDowell  (1861-1908) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  D  minor,  Op.  23 

When  Edward  MacDowell  went  to 
Europe  to  study  piano  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  had  no  other  aim  than  to 
become  a  virtuoso,  and  with  this  pur- 
pose worked  for  two  years  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  two  more  (with  Carl 
Heymann)  in  the  Conservatory  at 
Frankfort.  He  acquired  a  skill  sufficient 
to  meet  the  pressing  problems  of  liveli- 
hood by  giving  lessons  of  his  own,  and 
at  length  reached  the  point  where  he 
became  an  effective  interpreter  of  his 
own  music  upon  the  concert  platform. 
As  a  student  no  one  had  thought  of  him 
as  a  composer.  Even  from  childhood  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  improvising, 
or  privately  noting  his  musical 
thoughts,  just  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  very  clever  sketches  of 
people  and  things  about  him.  As  he 
remarked  later  of  his  earliest  composi- 
tions, written  on  the  train  between 
Frankfort  and  Darmstadt,  where  he 
gave  lessons,  "I  would  not  have  changed 
a  note  in  one  of  them  for  untold  gold, 
and  inside  I  had  the  greatest  love  for 
them;  but  the  idea  that  anyone  else 
might  take  them  seriously  had  never 
occurred  to  me."  MacDowell  is  describ- 
ed by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  constant 
dreamer,  quiet-mannered,  and  shy, 
publicly  diffident  though  personally 
sociable.  Surely  not  the  pattern  for  a 
virtuoso.  That  he  attained  a  very 
considerable  proficiency  as  a  pianist 
was  probably  due  to  a  combination  of 
sound  musical  instincts  and  an  exceed- 
ing conscientiousness  and  perseverance. 

He  returned  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  1884  to  marry  his  former 
pupil  at  Frankfort,  Miss  Marian  Nevins, 
and  the  young  couple  at  once  sailed  for 
London.  There  MacDowell  was  so 
impressed  by  Shakespearean  perfor- 
mances of  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry 
that  he  drafted  a  pair  of  Symphonic 
Poems,  "Hamlet  and  Ophelia,"  and  also 
sketched  another,  which  was  to  be  called 
"Beatrice  and  Benedick."  This  last  was 
destined  to  become  the  nucleus  for  the 
scherzo  of  the  Second  Piano  Concerto. 
Settling    in    Germany   once    more,    he 
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worked  upon  the  concerto  in  Frankfort 
in  the  winter  of  1884-85,  and  completed 
it  later  in  1885  at  Wiesbaden. 

MacDowell,  whose  music  was  finding 
increasing  recognition  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  returned  to  America  in 
1888,  and  on  March  5  of  the  following 
year  played  in  the  first  public  perfor- 
mance of  the  Second  Concerto  at 
Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  with  the 
orchestra  of  Theodore  Thomas.  Tchai- 
kovsky's Fifth  Symphony  had  its  first 
American  performance  at  the  same 
concert,  but  such  an  impression  did 
the  young  man  make  with  his  exciting 
score  that  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  was 
intrigued  into  writing  that  he  had 
"derived  keener  pleasure  from  the  work 
of  the  young  American  than  from  the 
experienced  and  famous  Russian." 
MacDowell  performed  his  concerto  at 
a  Boston  Symphony  Concert  (under 
Wilhelm  Gericke)  in  the  following 
month  (April  13),  and  his  success  was 
no  less  marked. 

The  Concerto  is  scored  for  wood- 
winds in  twos,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  timpani,  and 
strings.  The  first  movement,  which 
might  be  called  the  slow  movement  of 
the  concerto,  larghetto  calmato,  opens  in 
D  minor  with  the  second  theme  used 
as  an  introduction  and  stated  softly  at 
first  by  the  muted  strings.  There  is  also 
a  solo  passage  of  flourishing  chords  and 
arpeggios.  The  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment brings  in  the  principal  theme  first 
given  to  the  solo  instrument.  There  is 
considerable  development  and  a  pianis- 
simo close  in  D  major. 

The  second  movement,  presto  giocoso, 
B-flat  major,  is  scherzo-like  in  mood, 
but  is  a  rondo  on  three  themes:  the  first 
stated  by  the  piano  (leggiero)  accompa- 
nied; the  second  in  syncopated  rhythm 
given  to  the  orchestral  tutti;  and  the 
third  first  set  forth  by  the  piano  solo. 
The  last  movement  has  an  introductory 
largo  in  D  minor  reminiscent  of  the 
principal  theme  in  the  opening  move- 
ment. The  main  part  of  the  movement 
is  in  D  major,  molto  allegro,  again  with 
three  themes  —  the  first  set  forth  by 
the  woodwinds  to  an  accompaniment 
of  rising  scale  passages  by  the  pianist; 


the  second,  in  F  major,  by  the  piano 
supported  by  the  strings,  and  the  third, 
in  B  minor,  announced  fortissimo  by  the 
orchestra. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

George  Gershwin  (1898-1937) 

Rhapsody  in  Blue 

In  January,  1924,  George  Gershwin 
was  working  on  the  songs  for  Sweet 
Little  Devil,  a  new  show  about  to  open 
up  in  Boston.  He  was,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  bandleader  Paul 
Whiteman  —  the  self-styled  "King  of 
Jazz"  —  had  just  announced  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  new  Gershwin  "jazz  concerto" 
in  an  ambitious  concert  of  American 
music  booked  five  weeks  later  in  New 
York's  staid  Aeolian  Hall.  He  had  talked 
vaguely  with  Whiteman  about  such  a 
project  in  the  past,  but  no  date  had  ever 
been  mentioned;  now,  with  such  little 
time  remaining,  and  with  a  new  musical 
in  out-of-town  tryouts,  it  seemed  a 
rather  tall  order. 

Whiteman  explained  that  the  concert 
had  to  be  so  scheduled  in  order  to  head 
off  another  conductor's  similar  plans. 
But  what  he  was  asking,  he  said, 
wouldn't  be  too  taxing,  because  Gersh- 
win need  only  supply  a  piano  score; 
Whiteman's  arranger,  Ferde  Grofe', 
would  manage  all  the  orchestration  (a 
chore  for  which  Gershwin's  Tin  Pan 
Alley  background  had  not  in  any  case 
provided  much  practice).  So  Gershwin 
took  the  train  for  Boston,  en  route 
making  sketches  for  what  would  be- 
come, in  little  more  than  a  month,  the 
Rhapsody  in  Blue. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to  New  York, 
he  had  fixed  on  some  of  the  themes  he 
would  use  in  the  piece,  and  he  started 
composing  in  earnest.  Grofe',  in  the 
manner  of  a  copy  boy  hovering  over  a 
reporter  at  deadline  time,  all  but  moved 
into  the  Gershwin  family  apartment 
on  110th  Street  to  extract  the  score 
(in  Gershwin's  two-piano  form)  page 
by  page,  a  process  that  took  some  two 
and  a  half  weeks.  In  another  ten  days 
or  so,  Grofe'  had  finished  the  orches- 
tration and,  with  a  week  to  go  before 


the  concert,  rehearsals  began  at  the 
night  club  where  the  Whiteman  band 
was  then  playing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  12, 
Aeolian  Hall  was  filled  to  capacity  for 
Whiteman's  "educational  experiment," 
and  not  just  with  curious  flappers;  at 
the  bandleader's  invitation,  musicians 
on  the  order  of  Heifitz,  Rachmaninoff, 
Mengelberg,  Stokowski  and  Kreisler 
filled  some  of  the  best  seats.  What  they 
and  the  rest  of  the  audience  then  sat 
through  (the  Rhapsody  was  next  to  last 
in  a  program  of  twenty-three  pieces) 
ranged  from  an  already  old-fashioned 
quintet  performance  of  "Livery  Stable 
Blues"  through  current  dance  band 
favorites  like  "Mama  Loves  Papa"  and 
"Yes,  We  Have  No  Bananas"  to  some 
"semi-symphonic"  arrangements  of 
Irving  Berlin  tunes  and  a  new  suite  by 
Victor  Herbert,  these  works  played  by 
the  augmented  23-piece  orchestra  speci- 
ally assembled  for  the  concert.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  on  toward  evening, 
people  began  leaving. 

At  last,  the  Rhapsody's  hair-curling 
first  measure  (fashioned  for  the  cele- 
brated glissando  of  Ross  Gorman, 
Whiteman's  clarinetist)  cut  through  the 
mood  of  easy  predictability,  and  the 
main  event  of  the  concert  got  under 
way.  Gershwin  played  the  solo  part 
himself,  and  brilliantly,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  had  been  tinkering  with  it 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  performance; 
the  conductor's  score  contained  not  only 
blank  piano  passages,  but  notations  like 
the  one  that  followed  a  lengthy  piano 
solo,  telling  Whiteman  to  "wait  for  nod" 
(from  the  soloist)  before  cuing  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra. 

But,  as  Jablonski  and  Stewart  record 
in  The  Gershwin  Years,  "the  audience 
wasn't  nodding.  When  the  Rhapsody 
came  to  the  final  passages,  the  hall 
broke  into  spontaneous,  loud  and  long, 
applause.  George  was  called  upon  to 
take  several  bows  acknowledging  the 
recognition  —  the  arrival  —  of  himself 
as  a  serious  composer."  He  was  twenty- 
five  years  old. 

-J.K. 
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Guest  Artists 


Arthur  Fiedler 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  leading 
the  Boston  Pops  with  an  entirely 
original  blend  of  warmth,  style,  show- 
manship and  artistry,  Arthur  Fiedler 
has  helped  mold  the  musical  tastes  of 
millions  around  the  globe.  In  so  doing 
he  has  become  this  city's  best-known 
citizen. 

Born  in  Boston  on  December  17, 
1894,  he  inherited  a  rich  family  back- 
ground of  European  musical  culture. 
His  father,  the  Austrian-born  violinist 
Emanuel  Fiedler,  played  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
his  mother,  a  gifted  amateur  musician, 
was  his  first  piano  teacher.  "I  didn't 
like  music  more  than  any  other  kid," 
remembers  Mr.  Fiedler.  "Practice  and 
lessons  were  drudgery."  But  practice 
he  did,  and  his  mother  occasionally 
rewarded  his  progress  with  trips  to 
one  of  Boston's  famous  old  vaudeville 
houses,  which  undoubtedly  helped 
kindle  his  ambition  to  conduct.  They 
may  also  have  played  a  part  in  his  later 
success  as  a  showman. 

Young  Arthur  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Prince  Grammar  School  and  at  Boston 
Latin  until  his  father  retired  from  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whereupon  the 
family  returned  to  its  native  Austria. 
In  Vienna  and  later  in  Berlin,  Arthur 
worked  in  the  publishing  business 
before  entering  the  Royal  Academy, 
Berlin,  to  study  violin,  piano  and  con- 
ducting. At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1915 
joined  the  Orchestra  as  a  violinist  under 
Karl  Muck.  Nine  years  later  his  con- 
ducting ambitions  led  him  to  form  the 
Boston  Sinf  onietta,  a  chamber  orchestra 
composed  of  Boston  Symphony  players. 
He  combined  this  activity  with  his  own 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  in  which  he  served  not  only 
as  a  violinist  but  also  as  violist,  pianist, 
organist  and  percussionist. 

For  several  years  he  spearheaded  a 
campaign  for  a  series  of  free  outdoor 


concerts.  In  1929  his  efforts  bore  fruit, 
establishing  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
that  have  taken  place  every  summer 
since  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Charles 
River.  (The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  these  concerts  would  be  celebrated 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Arthur 
Fiedler  Bridge  over  what  is  now  Storrow 
Drive.) 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  Mr.  Fiedler  was 
appointed  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  now  (1976)  served  for  two  seasons 
more  than  all  seventeen  of  his  prede- 
cessors combined.  Under  his  direction 
the  Pops  has  made  the  most  recordings 
of  any  orchestra  in  the  world;  one 
famous  example  (Jalousie,  a  forgotten 
composition  by  Jacob  Gade)  alone  has 
sold  more  than  a  million  copies.  Today 
the  total  sales  of  Pops  albums,  singles, 
tapes  and  cassettes  have  risen  close  to 
fifty  million. 

In  addition  to  his  Boston  Pops  acti- 
vities, Mr.  Fiedler  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  San  Francisco  Pops 
Orchestra  during  the  past  twenty-five 
summers.  He  has  also  conducted  a  long 
list  of  American  orchestras,  including 
the  Boston  Symphony,  as  well  as 
orchestras  in  South  America,  Europe, 
Africa  and  Australia. 


Shigeo  Neriki 

At  the  age  of  four,  Shigeo  Neriki 
was  already  appearing  as  pianist  on 
Tokyo's  national  television  and  radio. 
By  the  time  he  entered  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  at  the  age  of  ten, 
Neriki  was  practicing  not  only  the 
piano  but  also  the  flute,  and  studies 
in  composition  and  conducting  were 
included  in  his  program. 

Four  years  later,  he  won  first  prize 
in  the  all-Japan  contest  in  Tokyo,  and 
in  1970  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Toho  School  with  high  honors.  He 
then  came  to  the  United  States  and 
was   enrolled   as   an   artist  diploma 
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student,  under  the  direction  of  Gyorgy 
Sebok,  at  Indiana  University. 

In  the  Fifth  International  Tchai- 
kowski  Competition  of  1974,  Neriki 
was  accorded  an  award  of  excellence. 
His  career  has  since  continued  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Southwest  Pianists 
Foundation. 

On  April  26th,  Neriki  was  declared 
one  of  the  three  first-prize  winners 
in  the  Biennial  National  Piano  Compe- 
tition held  by  the  Southwest  Pianists 
Foundation  in  Tucson,  Arizona.  He 
received  the  Patricia  Benkman-Marsh 
Memorial  Award,  including  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra 
under  the  baton  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  a 
cash  award  of  $1,000  and  a  recital  tour 
of  the  Foundation's  chapters.  Neriki 
studies  for  his  national  and  internation- 
al appearances  with  the  eminent  pianist 
Ozan  Marsh,  artist-in-residence  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 

The  Empire  Brass  Quintet 

The  Empire  Brass  Quintet,  currently 
in  residence  at  Boston  University,  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  the  1972 
New  York  Brass  Conference.  It  has 
since  been  heard  frequently  in  concert 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  (in- 
cluding a  thirteen-stop  Continental 
campaign  that  followed  the  Boston 
Symphony's  European  tour  this  spring). 
Next  season,  the  Quintet  will  perform 
in  the  Boston  Morning  Musicales,  a 
series  that  has  in  the  past  presented 
Heifitz,  Rachmaninoff  and  Beverly  Sills, 
among  others.  The  group  has  recently 
won  a  1976  Naumburg  award,  entailing 
a  commission  for  a  new  work  by  a 
composer  of  its  choice  plus  a  Lincoln 
Center  concert  during  the  coming  year, 
and  Columbia  Records  has  just  released 
its  recording  of  G.W.E.  Friederich's 
American  Brass  Band  Journal. 

Andre"  Watts 

Andre"  Watts,  who  was  artist-in-resi- 
dence at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
in  1973,  made  his  debut  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  during  the  1968- 


1969  season,  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old.  His  piano  studies  began  with 
his  mother  at  an  early  age,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  he  was  making 
his  second  appearance  as  a  soloist  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  In  1963  he 
auditioned  for  Leonard  Bernstein  and 
was  a  soloist  at  a  New  York  Philhar- 
monic Young  People's  concert.  Three 
weeks  later  he  stepped  in  to  take  the 
place  of  Glenn  Gould,  who  was  ill,  at 
two  regular  subscription  concerts.  (To 
mark  his  tenth  anniversary  of  his  debut 
with  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Andre"  Watts  played  twelve  times  at 
Philharmonic  Hall  during  the  1973-74 
winter  season.)  During  recent  years  he 
has  appeared  with  major  orchestras  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  among  them  the 
London  Symphony,  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic, the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony,  the  Concertge- 
bouw  and  L'Orchestre  National  of  Paris; 
has  also  given  recitals  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East  and  Far  East,  as  well  as  in  all 
parts  of  America.  With  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  he  has 
toured  France  and  the  USSR.  His  1975- 
76  season  included  recitals  and  orches- 
tral appearances  throughout  the  United 
States,  interspersed  with  two  European 
tours;  he  celebrated  his  30th  birthday- 
last  month  in  a  special  concert  with 
Andre"  Previn  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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9^piM—  CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN  ■■■1£^ 

■       10%  off  any  purchase       ■ 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 


■ 
■ 
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DANVERS  •  PEMBROKE   •   FRAMINGHAM   •   LENOX 
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TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 


Antiques 


to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

Circa  J/to-jWOJ 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
Fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  know'n  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
—  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitsky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitsky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitsky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  whicrj  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 


Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modern 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Calf(413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 


Hie  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 


0°^% 


CURTAINS 

At  TkE  RedLisn  Inn 

STOCKBRIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01262 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.M. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phdne  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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"...a  very  special  toy  shop..." 


FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLDS  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stock  bridge,  Matt.  01262 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school, 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 


We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  -  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 


"Expect  the  Unexpected"      j 

The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 

known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
^H  informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock 
fern   gardens.   Tiffany   lamps,   and   stain   glass 
windows,   located   by   the  Shaker   Mill    Pond. 
=  Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 
Y  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
;^  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,   nite  owl   snaks,    from 
10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 
The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
413-232-8565 
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HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  &d 

inffttfafobires 


on  1  200  acres ...  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public,  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction.  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center,  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


YANKEE  PEDLAR  INN  1 

*j?t>  OPERA  HOUSE 

36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD»DR!NK  •LODGING 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(413)  532-9494 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
Inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  yi  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -Sturbndgc.  Mass.  -(61 7)  347-3313 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


COUNTRY  LIVING 
AT  ITS  BEST! 

SMALL  PRESTIGIOUS  LAKEFRONT  COMMUNITY 

Swim  and  boat  on  two  crystal  clear 
mountain  lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton, 
volleyball  and  basketball  on  community 
courts.  Live  in  privacy  adjacent  to  a 
large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful   accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 


Adults  $1.00 


Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


BERKSHIRE 

ilrWRE 

FESTIVAL 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  C-oco  and  L/ody  Cioodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  McCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS  HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  0I240 


24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 

Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 
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Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 


Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 
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America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25$ 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 
JIMS 

JBlM.  condominiums 

The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 

Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90r/r  financing  available 


Marketed  by 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Linnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Ezciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned 
Candy 

Imported  Delicacies 

Papeteries 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


Gourmet  Foods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Preserves 
Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Putter 
Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NLWVORKEK 

byT 

j.  Till 
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In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Oreat  Barrington  Telephone:  413  528  '.500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  musip 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
'  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
'  Bernard  Kadinof f ,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
'  Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'  Roger  Shermont,  violin 

*  Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

"  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
"John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 
'Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
'Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

*  Gordon  Hallberg, 
tromboneltuba 


'  Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'  Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'  Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 
Warren  Wilson,  opera 
Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

*  Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 
orchestra 

*  Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

*  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Seiji  Qzawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Gideon  Toeplitz  Daniel  R.  Gustin  Dinah  Daniels 

Assistant  Manager  Assistant  Manager  Director  of  Promotion 

Paul  Bronstein  Forrester  C.  Smith 

Business  Manager  Development  Director 

Donald  W.  Mackenzie 

Operations  Manager,  Symphony  Hall  Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 

John  Kronenberger 
Program  Editor 

Programs  copyright  ®  1976  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

James  F.  Kiley 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director       Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


Baldwin 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra, 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva,  Collage,  Societe  de 
Musique  Contemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitsky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitsky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitsky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitsky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 
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I  feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
non-professional  music  lovers...studentsf 
nonstuaentsf  the  cop  on  the  corner^  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anausesf  and  knows  about..!9 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press, 79 Garden st, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Ha?vard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 

The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

with  Gilbert  Kalish,  guest  artist 

Friday,  July  9,  1976 
7  p.m. 


Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  K.  404a,  No.  1  Mozart-Bach 

Prelude:  adagio 
Fugue:  andante  cantabile 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin;  BURTON  FINE,  viola; 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 


Quartet  for  Flute  and  Strings  in  D  major,  K.  285  Mozart 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondo:  allegretto 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute; 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin; 
BURTON  FINE,  viola;  JULES  ESKIN,  cello 


Quintet  for  Piano  and  Winds  in  E  flat  major,  K.  452  Mozart 

Largo;  allegro  moderato 
Larghetto 
Rondo:  allegretto 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano;  RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe; 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet;  CHARLES  KAVALOSKI,  horn; 
SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records  <  Baldwin  Piano 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 
Concerimaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre-  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  ZigheYa 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  July  9,  1976 
9  p.m. 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Overture  to  The  Magic  Flute,  K.  620  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.  550  Mozart 

Allegro  molto 
Andante 

Menuetto:  allegretto 
Finale:  allegro  assai 


INTERMISSION 


Piano  Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  K.  271  Mozart 

Allegro 
Andantino 
Rondo:  presto;  menuetto  cantabile;  presto 

CHRISTOPH  ESCHENBACH,  piano 

Mr.  Eschenbach  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records  Baldwin  Piano 

Philips  Records 
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Notes 


Overture  to  The  Magic  Flute,  K.  620 

It  was  on  September  28,  1971,  two 
days  before  the  first  performance  that 
Mozart,  having  completed  the  score  of 
his  opera  in  great  haste,  wrote  out  its 
Overture.  Three  solemn  chords,  taken 
from  the  priestly  music  of  the  second 
act,  are  given  out  by  the  full  orchestra, 
the  trombones  lending  their  special 
color.  The  introductory  adagio  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  lively  fugue,  first  set  forth 
by  the  strings.  The  fugue  has  no  recur- 
rence in  the  opera  itself,  but  is  easily 
associated  with  the  sprightly  music  of 
Papageno.  There  is  a  brief  return  to  the 
adagio  chords  of  the  Introduction  and  a 
development  in  which  the  sonata  and 
fugue  forms  are  blended. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Symphony  No.  40  in  G  minor,  K.  550 

Mozart  composed  his  three  last  symphonies 
—  Nos.  39,  40  and  41  —  in  Vienna  during 
the  summer  of  1  788. 

The  G  minor  Symphony  is  cast,  as 
plainly  as  any  symphony  of  Mozart, 
in  a  pervasive  mood  and  style.  It  is  a 
strongly  incisive  music  which  attains 
its  strength  by  deftness  and  concen- 
tration instead  of  by  massive  means. 
Its  special  coloring  is  illustrated  by 
Mendelssohn's  retort  to  a  declaration 
of  Liszt  that  the  pianoforte  could  pro- 
duce the  essential  effects  of  an  orches- 
tral score.  "Well,"  said  Mendelssohn, 
"if  he  can  play  the  beginning  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony  as  it  sounds  in  the 
orchestra,  I  will  believe  him."  (The 
Symphony  begins  with  a  delicate  piano 
in  the  strings,  the  lightly  singing  violins 
supported  by  darkly  shaded  chords  of 
the  divided  violas.) 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once 
the  falling  semi-tone  to  the  dominant 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have 
been  the  composer's  convention  for 
plaintive  sadness.  (In  Tchaikovsky's 
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Sixth  Symphony  it  reaches  a  sort  of 
peak.)  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to 
descend,  and  to  move  chromatically. 
The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic 
and  modulatory.  Conciseness  and  ab- 
ruptness are  the  first  characteristics 
of  the  score.  The  composer  states  his 
themes  directly  without  preamble  or 
bridge.  The  first  movement  could  be 
said  to  foreshadow  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony  in 
that  it  is  constructed  compactly  upon 
a  recurrent  germinal  figure  which  is 
a  mere  interval;  in  this  case,  the  falling 
second.  The  second  theme  is  conspic- 
uous by  a  chromatic  descent.  The 
development,  introduced  by  two  short 
arbitrary  chords  which  establish  the 
remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves 
by  swift  and  sudden,  but  deft,  transi- 
tions. Its  strength  is  the  strength  of 
steel  rather  than  iron,  the  steel  of  a 
fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by 
an  imperceptible  subtlety,  whose  feints 
and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow. 
After  pages  of  intensity,  the  music 
subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of  its 
Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did 
the  first  movement,  in  the  strings,  the 
basses  giving  another  chromatic  figura- 
tion. The  affecting  beauty  of  the  work- 
ing out  has  been  praised  innumerable 
times,  Wagner  comparing  the  gently 
descending  figures  in  thirty-second 
notes  to  "the  tender  murmuring  of 
angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
found  harshness  and  tension  in  the 
Minuet — all  agree  that  the  Trio,  in  the 
major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow 
in  its  gentle  and  luminous  measures. 
The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping 
first  theme;  a  second  theme  which 
shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chro- 
matic descent.  Like  the  first  movement, 
the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through 
a  long  succession  of  minor  tonalities. 
The  development  of  the  movement 
(which  is  in  sonata  form)  reaches  a 
high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the 
impetus  carrying  to  the  very  end. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Piano  Concerto  No.  9  in  E  flat,  K.  271 

Mozart  wrote  this  concerto  for  Mile. 
Jeunehomme  (or,  as  spelled  for  Teutonic 
throats,  "Jenome"),  a  French  pianist 
who  presumably  visited  Salzburg  in 
1777.  It  was  his  fourth  original  con- 
certo for  piano.  We  cannot  know 
whether  or  not  he  was  moved  by  the 
skill  of  this  pianist  to  extraordinary 
effort,  but  the  music  itself  shows  a 
considerable  advance  over  anything  he 
.had  done  in  any  form.  He  had  already 
solved  the  basic  problem  of  the  con- 
certo combination,  but  here  it  acquired 
its  full  stature.  He  struck  out  boldly, 
molded  his  materials  at  will  in  untried 
ways.  The  orchestra  imposed  upon  him 
still  consisted  of  oboes  and  horns  which 
for  the  most  part  must  be  supported 
by  string  doubling.  Within  these  limita- 
tions the  orchestra  becomes  newly 
eloquent,  closely  fused  with  the  piano 
to  the  advantage  of  both.  Einstein  com- 
pared this  "monumental"  concerto  with 
Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony  for  its 
"originality  and  boldness."  He  could 
have  carried  the  comparison  further. 
It  is  in  the  same  key  and  reaches  the 
unprecedented  length  of  thirty-five 
minutes.  It  was  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  took  hold  of  a  polite  form  and 
poured  into  it  a  flood  from  an  astonish- 
ingly abundant  imagination  in  such  a 
way  that  its  profusion  throughout  is 
compact  with  fresh  beauty.  Like  the 
"Eroica,"  too,  the  first  movement  is 
built  on  a  complex  of  themes  which 
merge  into  a  continuous  melodic  cur- 
rent in  development;  the  slow  move- 
ment is  a  deep  lament,  the  finale  an 
outpouring  of  ebullient  strength.  It 
establishes  a  custom  which  was  to  make 
Mozart  the  supreme  master  of  the  piano 
concerto  —  a  cluster  of  six  themes  in 
the  opening  tutti,  to  be  heard  from 
later  in  varied  sequence  and  manipula- 
tion, usually  shared  with  the  piano 
which  introduced  subjects  of  its  own. 

At  the  very  beginning  the  composer 
breaks  precedent  as  the  orchestra  gives 
out  a  phrase  and  the  pianist,  who  should 
be  quietly  waiting  for  his  proper  en- 
trance much  later,  completes  it.  This 
was  a  happy  trouvaille  which  Mozart  did 


not  have  occasion  ever  to  repeat.  The 
first  part  of  the  principal  subject  is  an 
orchestral  proclamation,  its  melodic 
cadence  is  pianistic,  whereby  holy 
matrimony  is  declared  at  the  outset. 
As  in  any  ideal  union,  there  is  later  a 
congenial  interchange  of  thoughts.  The 
thematic  material  of  the  first  move- 
ment according  to  current  custom  could 
have  furnished  three. 

The  Andantino  is  in  C  minor — the 
first  of  Mozart's  concerto  movements 
in  the  minor  tonality.  Its  plaint  in  the 
low  strings  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Sinfonia  con- 
certante  for  Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364)  to 
be  composed  more  than  two  years  later. 
There  is  even  a  suggestion  of  duet  in 
its  first  statement.  The  feeling  becomes 
more  intense  as  the  orchestra  intro- 
duces the  soloist  with  a  cadential  phrase 
like  a  singer's  recitative,  as  if  emotion 
were  striving  for  words.  The  passage 
recurs  and  softly  closes  the  movement, 
but  not  before  a  suspensive  pause  on 
the  dominant  (instead  of  the  usual  six- 
four  chord)  introduces  a  cadenza  which 
carries  the  whole  magic,  veiled  discourse 
to  its  true  summit. 

The  rondo  (presto)  is  based  on  an 
extended  theme  from  the  pianist,  pro- 
posed and  carried  through  with  swift 
brilliance.  In  place  of  the  third  section, 
Mozart  unexpectedly  introduces  and 
develops  the  theme  of  a  slow  minuet. 
This  is  a  long  movement,  for  the  young 
composer  had  much  in  his  heart.  There 
is  a  cadenza  which  becomes  a  crucial 
part  of  the  development  and  brings  back 
the  recitative  passage  as  a  soft  reminis- 
cence before  the  close.  The  bridge  to 
the  return  of  the  Presto  is  quite  inde- 
scribable. It  has  trappings  of  elegant 
grace  but  with  a  new  and  personal 
meaning.  This  is  a  concerto  of  daring, 
as  if  the  usually  compliant  Mozart  were 
suddenly  possessed.  Every  bar  super- 
sedes formal  gallantry. 

—  John  N.  Burk 
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Notes 


Symphony  No.  23  in  D  major,  K.  181 

In  the  few  months  between  his  return 
to  Salzburg  from  Milan  in  March, 
1773,  and  his  departure  for  Vienna 
in  July,  Mozart  wrote  a  high  mass,  one 
or  more  divertimenti,  a  concertone  for 
two  violins,  and  five  brief  symphonies. 
These  last  were  in  the  prevailing  Italian 
manner  —  that  is,  in  three  movements 
(fast-slow-fast)  and  possessed  of  a 
highly  polished,  if  lightweight,  elegance; 
suitable  as  a  curtain-raiser  for  concert 
or  opera  alike,  they  justly  merited  their 
alternative  title  of  "ouverture."  The 
D  major  symphony,  K.  181,  is  a  fine, 
extroverted  example  of  the  form;  it  is 
an  unbroken  tripartite  confection 
utterly  unwilling  to  stop  for  breath 
before  it  has  finished  the  course. 

John  N.  Burk  has  spoken  elsewhere 
of  "a  lingering  tendency  in  the  first 
and  last  movements  [of  these  sym- 
phonies] toward  proclamatory  chords 
for  the  full  orchestra  alternating  with 
light  string  figures,  a  style  which  makes 
for  constant  contrasts  rather  than 
fluency  in  development."  And  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  development  section  to 
speak  of  in  the  propulsive  opening 
allegro,  with  its  insistent,  striding 
rhythms,  only  a  minutely  altered  repe- 
tition of  the  thematic  material  that 
subtly  redistributes  the  tonal  assign- 
ments. 

The  andantino  grazioso  is  no  more 
profound  than  its  marking  indicates, 
and  is  certainly  unlikely  to  have  caused 
its  original  audience  to  cease  chattering 
and  flirting  altogether,  yet,  as  with  so 
much  of  Mozart,  the  oboe  solo  possesses 
a  bittersweet  beauty  one  cut  above  the 
simple  requirements  of  the  occasion. 
The  presto  finale,  straightforward  and 
singular  of  purpose,  is  never  long 
distracted  from  its  high-speed  march 
theme  and  so  brings  the  symphony  to 
close  on  a  note  of  unalloyed  triumph. 

-J.K. 


Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Oboe,  Clarinet, 
Horn  and  Bassoon  in  E  flat,  K.  297b 

The  Sinfonia  Concertante,  K.  297b,  was  com- 
posed in  Paris  in  April,  17  78,  but  the  score 
disappeared  without  performance.  A  copy  was 
later  found  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin  and 
was  published  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Mozart's  work  in  1886. 

This  music  is  the  very  definition  of 
the  title  (which  is  more  accurate  than 
"Konzertantes  Quartet"  as  it  was  first  pub- 
lished). Like  the  Konzertante  Sinfonie  for 
Violin  and  Viola  (K.  364),  it  is  symphonic 
in  its  expanse,  in  the  character  of  the 
development.  At  the  same  time  it  re- 
sembles a  concerto  grosso  by  the  setting 
of  the  solo  quartet,  which  is  a  sort  of 
concertino  against  the  orchestral  tutti. 
The  quartet  is  a  unified  group  rather 
than  a  succession  of  soloists  —  a 
Harmonie-musik,  where  the  individual 
voices  are  alternated,  blended,  inter- 
laced, backed  by  the  accompanying 
orchestra  or  relieved  by  the  predom- 
inant string  tone  of  the  tutti.  Only  in 
the  adagio,  where  the  melodic  line  is 
lengthened  in  time,  does  each  soloist 
have  his  extended  phrase  while  accom- 
panied by  his  fellows. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  the 
longest,  is  thematically  rich  and  tends 
to  prolong  the  development  by  the 
varied  possibilities  of  color  combination 
and  alternation  which  the  composer 
has  given  himself.  The  long  "cadenza" 
before  the  close  is  not  used  for  virtuoso 
display  but  is  a  sort  of  coda  where  the 
group  as  a  group  demands  the  sole 
attention.  The  slow  movement  is 
signified  by  Einstein  as  in  reality  an 
andante  rather  than  an  adagio.  The 
solo  players  carry  the  melody  in  turn, 
the  bassoon  providing  in  one  place  a 
sort  of  dulcet  "Alberti  bass"  to  the 
higher  instruments. 

The  variation  finale  naturally  permits 
solo  virtuosity  to  come  to  the  fore,  but 
always  in  a  musically  integrated  way. 
The  ten  variations  give  special  solo 
opportunities  to  the  oboe  or  clarinet 
or  the-  two  together.  The  second  varia- 
tion gives   the  bassoon   special  oppor- 
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tunities  and  the  eighth  provides  a  duet 
by  a  melodic  bassoon  and  an  ornamental 
oboe  in  arpeggios.  The  horn  has  no 
extensive  solos,  but  its  function  is  by 
no  means  subordinated.  Each  variation 
is  rounded  off  by  a  recurring  refrain 
from  the  tutti.  At  last  there  is  an  adagio 
passage  and  an  allegro  coda  in  a 
tripping  6/8. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Six  German  Dances 

K.  600,  Nos.  1,  2  and  5 

K.  602,  No.  3 

K.  605,  Nos.  2  and  3 

All  of  Central  Europe  once  danced 
the  Deutscher,  whose  gemutlich  glide  was 
to  bridge  the  transition  from  the 
peasant  Handler  to  the  sophisticated  lilt 
of  the  waltz.  In  1787,  on  the  eve  of  his 
accession  as  Hammermusikus  to  the  dance- 
drunk  Emperor  Joseph  II,  Mozart  wrote 
from  Prague:  "At  six  o'clock  I  went  with 
the  Count  Canal  to  the  so-called  Breiten, 
a  rustic  ball.  ...  I  saw  with  whole- 
hearted pleasure  how  these  people 
jumped  around  with  such  sincere  enjoy- 
ment to  the  music  of  my  Figaro,  which 
had  been  turned  into  all  kinds  of  contres 
and  Teutsche."  Later  that  year,  the  com- 
poser found  that  his  imperial  duties 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  supplying 
new  music  for  the  masked  balls  which 
were  staged  regularly  in  the  Redouten- 
saale,  a  wing  of  the  Hofburg  on  Vienna's 
Josephplatz.  Much  of  his  production 
were  Deutsche  (or  Teutsche),  and  the 
celebrants  took  to  them  in  turn  despite 
Mozart's  self-abnegating  appraisal;  he 
remarked  that  his  modest  salary  was 
"too  high  for  what  he  did." 

Of  course  he  was  wrong,  but  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  Carnival- 
time  in  Vienna,  even  on  the  grounds  of 
the  palace,  meant  a  mingling  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  aristocracy  —  al- 
though it  is  true  enough  that  this  un- 
fettered social  contact  took  place  behind 
the  protection  of  classless  costumes  and 
masks.  So  that  in  the  "German  Dances" 
of  Mozart,  more  so  than  in  any  of  his 
grander  works,  we  may  perceive  the 
interrelation  between  high  art  and 
popular  taste  which  is  too  often  over- 
looked. 
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What  is  more  usually  stressed  (the 
perspective  is  almost  the  same,  give  or 
take  a  few  degrees)  is  that  the  evolution 
of  dance  forms  was  crucial  to  the  devel- 
opment of  "serious"  music.  As  early  as 
1670  there  was  current  a  tune  entitled 
Ach  du  lieber  Augustin,  with  a  Landler-\ike 
refrain  in  which  is  immortalized  a  merry 
Austrian  musician  of  elbow-bending 
propensities  whose  alcoholic  content 
allegedly  immunizes  him  against  a 
plague  while  thousands  of  more  tem- 
perate citizens  are  done  in.  And  even 
in  this  seventeenth  century  item  we 
can  discern  the  outline  of  all  the  waltzes 
to  come:  a  quite  rhythmic  three-four 
pattern,  with  accentuation  on  the  bass 
note  of  the  first  beat  and  a  limpid, 
almost  limping  quality  in  the  two  re- 
maining quarters.  Shortly  before  the 
Commendatore  arrives  for  supper  in 
Act  II  of  Don  Giovanni,  written  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later,  we  hear  a 
waltz  melody  borrowed  from  Vicente 
Martin  y  Soler's  opera  Una  cosa  rara. 
And  in  this  little  piece,  even  more  speci- 
fically, we  can  hear  the  same  constitu- 
ents to  be  found  in  the  best-loved 
waltzes  of  Lanner  and  the  Strausses: 
an  eight-measure  melodic  period  with 
minor  subdivisions  and  phrases  of  four 
bars,  and  sometimes  even  further  sub- 
divisions into  two-bar  motives. 

In  1790  Joseph  II  died,  but  Leopold  II 
kept  Mozart  just  as  busily  grinding  out 
music  for  Carnival-time.  The  set  of 
three  dances  that  make  up  K.  605 
probably  dates  from  January  and  Feb- 
ruary of  1791,  along  with  six  or  seven 
other  groupings  listed  immediately 
before  and  after  this  one  in  the  Kochel 
catalogue.  Before  that  year's  end 
Mozart  would  be  dead,  but  there  is 
nothing  premonitory  about  these  'fun' 
miniatures.  They  even  include  a  sleigh- 
ride,  with  posthorns  and  the  jingle  of 
bells  contributing  to  seasonal  veri- 
similitude. 

Hermann  Albert,  who  revised  the 
classic  Jahn  biography  of  Mozart,  ran 
on  about  the  "inexhaustible  inventive- 
ness" of  the  composer's  German  Dances 
despite  the  circumscribed  expressive 
limitations  of  the  genre.  Mozart  himself 
may   not  have  esteemed  them  highly, 


but  the  listener  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  Hammermusikus  really  enjoyed  his 
job.  We  know  from  Michael  Kelly  that 
Mozart  was  "an  enthusiast  in  dancing," 
and  Mrs.  Mozart  put  this  in  very  much 
stronger  language;  she  stated  flatly  that 
her  husband's  "taste  lay  in  that  art 
[dance]  rather  than  in  music"!  If  this 
fantastic  revelation  were  to  be  taken 
as  literally  true  —  and  who  is  to  say  it 
nay?  —  then  the  musicologists  ought 
to  give  more  attention  than  they  ever 
have  to  such  "trifles"  as  the  German 
Dances. 

—  James  Lyons  ® 
Divertimento  in  D  major,  K.  251 

The  present  performance  of  the 
Divertimento  in  D  major  is  in  its  own 
way  a  kind  of  bicentennial  tribute,  since 
Mozart  apparently  composed  it  for  his 
older  sister  Nannerl's  twenty-fifth 
birthday  in  July,  1776.  In  it,  he  added 
an  oboe  to  the  two-horns-and-strings 
instrumentation  he  employed  in  three 
other  divertimenti  (K.  247,  287,  334) 
of  his  Salzburg  years,  and  that  alone 
makes  the  work  unusual.  Einstein 
speculates  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
"French"  oboe  was  a  gesture  as  pointed 
as  the  slightly  pompous  Marcia  alia 
francese;  both  devices  would  serve  to 
remind  the  composer's  sister  of  their 
days  together  in  Paris  a  decade  before. 

Whatever  the  underlying  reasons  for 
adding  the  oboe,  its  appearance  upsets 
the  more  regular  horns  and  strings 
relationship  —  essentially  that  of  a 
string  quartet  plus  obbligato  winds  — 
and  makes  the  Divertimento  a  more 
fully  integrated  piece  of  music,  with 
the  oboe  constantly  challenging  the 
first  violins  for  the  lead.  The  opening 
Allegro  forthrightly  builds  a  solid  little 
sonata-form  structure  without  recourse 
to  a  separate  second  theme  (much  as 
in  the  "Haffner"  Symphony's  first 
movement  six  years  later).  Instead, 
the  first  subject  simply  shows  up  again 
in  the  dominant  minor  .  .  .  and  then 
does  triple  duty  in  the  coda. 

The  second  movement,  a  Menuetto, 
is  punctuated  by  commas  in  the  winds; 
its  trio,  however,  is  for  strings  alone. 


The  nocturnal  Andantino  that  follows 
is  in  rondo  form,  its  wistful  main 
subject  appearing  four  times  in  all; 
the  third  time,  it  is  transformed  by  the 
oboe  into  an  even  lovelier  shape.  Then 
comes  another  minuet,  this  one  stately, 
almost  Handelian  in  character,  but 
with  a  series  of  three  variations  (for 
oboe,  first  violins  and  second  violins, 
respectively)  to  take  the  place  normally 
reserved  for  the  trio;  the  last  variation, 
with  its  spirited  string  playing,  must 
have  particularly  delighted  its  birth- 
day-party audience. 

But  it  is  the  final  Rondo  which  pro- 
vides the  brightest  sparkle  in  this 
musical  gift  necklace:  the  principal 
theme  is  a  riotous  romp,  something 
like  a  barn  dance  in  an  18th  century 
salon,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  give  way 
utterly  to  its  stomping  festive  spirit. 
(By  contrast,  the  second  of  the  move- 
ment's three  episodes  is  an  oboe  solo 
that  seems  to  be  half  airborne  as  it 
skips  along,  toes  barely  touching  the 
floor.)  Following  the  third  episode,  the 
most  celebratory  and  extensive,  an 
ironically  maudlin  violin  phrase  leads 
back  into  the  final  headlong  rush. 
Nannerl  should  have  been  beside 
herself  by  the  time  the  Marcia  alia 
francese,  which  (in  the  Divertimento's 
original  form)  may  have  already  served 
to  usher  in  the  guests,  now  appeared 
to  see  them  to  the  door. 

-J.K. 
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Notes 


Overture  to  Der  Schauspieldirektor 
(The  Impresario),  K.  486 

Der  Schauspieldirektor  was  commission- 
ed in  1786  by  Josef  II,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  for  a  "Lustfest"  at  Schonbrunn 
in  honor  of  the  visiting  Governor- 
General  of  the  Netherlands.  Mozart 
was  at  work  upon  Figaro  at  the  time. 
Since  he  was  anxious  for  more  recog- 
nition at  Court  and  an  imperial  post, 
he  must  have  welcomed  this  opportun- 
ity for  royal  notice.  The  Impresario  is  in 
reality  a  Singspiel,  with  far  more  spoken 
lines  than  music,  Mozart  having  been 
called  upon  for  four  vocal  numbers, 
besides  the  overture.  The  text,  by 
Stephanie  the  younger,  concerns  an 
impresario  who  is  confronted  by  two 
prima  donnas  in  an  audition  for  the 
leading  part  in  a  new  opera.  The  text 
was  full  of  local  theatrical  allusions, 
windy  and  dull.  It  was  performed,  to- 
gether with  an  opera  in  Italian  called 
Prima  la  musica  e  poi  le  parole,  which  had 
been  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mozart's  successful  rival  at  Court, 
Salieri. 

Mozart's  lovely  music  has  survived 
its  original  text  in  the  shape  of  various 
newly  written  ones.  Goethe  was  active 
in  arranging  a  performance  in  1791,  and 
L.  Schneider  later  mounted  a  version 
called  Mozart  und  Schikaneder,  in  which 
the  impresario  becomes  Schikaneder 
and  the  opera  under  discussion  The 
Magic  Flute.  The  Overture  is  suitably 
brief  —  one  of  the  briefest  Mozart  ever 
wrote  —  and  suitably  gay.  Otto  Jahn 
finds  in  the  working  out  "the  charm  of 
a  lively,  excited  conversation,  the  tran- 
sition passage  giving  a  piquant  contrast; 
in  short,  the  whole  Overture  resembles 
a  comedy  with  the  different  characters 
and  intrigues  crossing  each  other,  until 
at  last  all  ends  well." 

— John  N.  Burk 

Ein  Musikalischer  Spass  (A  Musical  Joke) 
for  Strings  and  Horns,  K.  522 

Mozart  wrote  his  one  lampoon  of  a 
musical  score  on  June  11,  1787.  He  was 


then  at  work  upon  Don  Giovanni;  he  had 
composed  his  great  G  minor  Quintet 
in  the  month  previous,  and  would  com- 
pose Fine  kleine  Nachtmusik  in  August. 
An  inveterate  joker,  fond  of  word  play 
in  his  letters,  and  in  certain  canons  to 
texts  as  unrefined  as  their  counterpoint 
is  faultless,  he  never  except  in  this  case 
distorted  music  itself. 

This  bit  of  parody  has  been  published 
as  a  "Dorfmusikanten  Sextett, "but  wrongly. 
Village  musicians  are  not  the  butt  of 
this  joke,  but  the  would-be  composer. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  divertimento  like 
four  others  he  had  written,  for  string 
quartet  and  two  horns,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  smoothest  of  com- 
posers here  forces  himself,  against 
every  instinct,  to  be  ungainly.  The 
harmonies  are  wrong,  the  distribution 
of  chords  awkward.  There  are  trills  on 
wrong  notes.  The  horns  for  once  refuse 
to  blend  with  the  strings.  The  opening 
theme  is  choppy  and  ends  a  bar  too 
soon.  If  the  breaking  of  musical  laws 
were  constant,  the  point  would  be  lost. 
Mozart  ripples  along  amiably  for  a  few 
bars  only  to  trip  us  up  unawares.  In 
the  minuet  a  solo  passage  for  the  horns 
begins  dolce,  only  to  go  completely 
awry.  In  the  trio  the  first  violin  carries 
a  scale  passage  to  its  top  and  adds  a  lame 
extra  note.  In  the  "adagio  cantabile" 
(a  direction  Mozart  rarely  permitted 
himself)  the  solo  violin  becomes  lost 
in  ornamental  passages.  His  cadenza 
makes  fun  of  that  custom  and  the 
ensuing  cadence  disposes  of  the  impreg- 
nable dignity  of  cadences  for  once  and 
all,  as  if  Mozart  too  were  weary  of  them. 
The  presto  leads  us  on  only  to  spring 
surprises,  traverses  a  false  fugato,  and 
coming  to  its  close,  hammers  away  at 
the  tonic  chord,  only  to  end  in  harmonic 
confusion. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

"Vorrei  spiegarvi,  o  Dio,"  K.  418 

In  June,  1783,  to  help  his  sister-in- 
law,  Aloysia  (Weber)  Lange,  who  was 
appearing  in  a  production  of  Anfossi's 
II  curioso  indiscreto,  Mozart  wrote  three 
arias  to  be  interpolated  into  the  opera, 
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two  for  Aloysia  (of  which  "Vorrei 
spiegarvi,  o  Dio"  remains  the  better 
known)  and  one  for  the  tenor  Adam- 
berger.  When  he  heard  that  malicious 
friends  were  spreading  gossip  that  he 
had  wanted  to  "improve"  Anfossi's 
work,  he  refused  to  deliver  up  these 
additions  until  a  notice  was  printed  in 
the  libretto  that  stated: 

The  two  arias  on  p.  36  and  p.  102 
have  been  set  to  music  by  Signor 
Maestro  Mozart  to  suit  Signora 
Lange,  as  the  arias  of  Signor 
Maestro  Anfossi  were  not  written 
for  her  voice,  but  for  another 
singer.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  pointed  out  so  that  honor 
may  be  given  to  whom  it  is  due  and 
so  that  the  reputation  and  the  name 
of  the  most  famous  Neapolitan  may 
not  suffer  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

It's  questionable  whether  such  a  docu- 
ment would  help  things  or  make  them 
still  worse;  in  any  case,  Mozart  subse- 
quently wrote,  the  production  was  a 
total  failure  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of 
his  additions. 


J.K. 


"L'amerb,  sard  costante,"  from 
11  Re  Pastore,  K.  208 


When  the  Archduke  Maximillian  — 
son  of  Maria  Theresa  and  brother  to 
Marie  Antoinette  —  stopped  off  in  Salz- 
burg on  his  way  back  from  Paris  in  April, 
1775,  the  Archbishop  arranged  a  round 
of  entertainment,  including  an  opera 
quickly  commissioned  from  the  nine- 
teen-year-old Mozart.  Nothing  could  be 
safer  for  such  an  occasion  than  a 
Metastasian  libretto;  although  ten  com- 
posers had  already  used  it,  11  Re  Pastore 
was  chosen  to  be  set,  and  the  task  was 
probably  completed  in  less  than  six 
weeks. 

The  opera,  like  Metastasio's  other 
works,  was  set  comfortably  in  the 
distant  past  (the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  be  precise),  and  the  plot  was 
approximately  as  artificial  as  might  be 
expected:  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
get  caught  up  in  the  changing  fortunes 


of  kingdoms  and  missing-heirs-to-the- 
throne  complications.  "L'amero,  sard 
costante,"  midway  through  Act  II,  is  the 
vocal  highlight  of  the  work,  a  doubled 
da  capo  aria  for  the  shepherd  Aminta 
(this  was  still  the  age  of  the  castrato)  in 
which  he  sings  of  his  eternal  constancy 
to  his  beloved.  But  there  is  a  catch.  It 
is  that  he  has  just  been  congratulated 
for  being  espoused  to  a  princess,  of 
which  he  is  unaware,  and  he  has  mis- 
understood. In  the  end,  of  course,  every- 
body ends  up  marrying  the  right  person. 

-J.K. 

Symphony  No.  3  9  in  E  flat  major,  K.  543 

Certain  great  works  of  art  have  come 
down  to  us  surrounded  with  mystery 
as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being. 
Such  are  Mozart's  last  three  sym- 
phonies, which  he  composed  in  a  single 
summer  —  the  lovely  E  flat,  the  impas- 
sioned G  minor,  and  the  serene  "Jupiter" 
(June  26,  July  25  and  August  10,  1788). 
We  find  no  record  that  they  were  com- 
missioned, at  a  time  when  Mozart  was 
hard  pressed  for  money,  no  mention 
of  them  by  him  other  than  the  entries 
in  his  personal  catalogue,  and  no  indi- 
cation of  a  performance  in  the  three 
years  that  remained  of  his  life.  What 
prompted  the  composer,  who,  by  the 
nature  of  his  circumstances,  always 
composed  with  a  fee  or  a  performance 
in  view,  to  take  these  three  rarified 
flights  into  a  new  beauty  of  technical 
mastery,  a  new  development  and 
splendor  of  the  imagination,  leaving 
far  behind  the  thirty-eight  (known) 
symphonies  which  preceded? 

The  Symphony  in  E  flat  is  the  only 
one  of  the  final  three  with  an  intro- 
duction. This  Adagio  opens  with  heavy, 
fateful  chords  which  subside  into  a 
gentle  resolution;  the  Allegro  runs  a 
gentle,  lyric  course,  the  composer  taking 
obvious  delight  in  his  beloved  clarinets. 
The  Andante  con  moto,  one  of  Mozart's 
longest  symphonic  movements,  is  an 
instrumental  melody  which  sings 
through  a  pattern  of  short  notes,  at 
first  by  the  strings,  to  which  the  winds 
are    added    in    the    rarest    of   alternate 
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groupings.  The  fact  that  he  used  a 
minuet  in  each  of  these  symphonies 
confirms  his  ultimate  preference,  to- 
gether with  Haydn's,  for  the  four- 
movement  succession.  A  minuet  like 
this  one,  no  longer  a  dance,  alternately 
staccato  and  legato,  turning  the  trio  into 
a  melody  and  accompaniment  by  the 
two  clarinets,  fits  beautifully  into  his 
scheme.  The  Finale  is,  like  its  near  fel- 
lows, a  display  of  technical  manipu- 
lation, and,  of  course,  much  else.  He 
insists  on  full  chordal  figures  only  to 
give  more  point  to  his  play  of  humor, 
as  fragments  of  the  principal  theme 
are  bandied  about  among  the  wood- 
winds. The  same  fragment  makes  fun 
of  the  closing  cadence,  and  of  all  closing 
cadences,  by  abruptly  adding  itself  at 
the  end. 

— John  N.  Burk 
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Next  Weekend's  Programs: 


Friday,  July  16,  1976 

Weekend  Prelude 

7  p.m. 

GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 

Haydn  piano  sonatas 

9  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Vivaldi: 

The  Four  Seasons 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

Magnificat 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON 
GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OUVER,conductor 


Saturday,  July  17,  1976 

NEVILLE  MARRINER  conducting 

Bach: 

Concerto  in  D  for  3  violins 
Suite  No.  1 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3 
Suite  No.  3 

Sunday,  July  18,  1976 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Haydn: 

Symphony  No.  31 

Mass  in  Time  of  War 
PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON 
GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW 
ENOCH  SHERMAN 
BARRY  McDANIEL 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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Guest  Artists 


Christoph  Eschenbach 

Christoph  Eschenbach  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  several  occasions  in  recent  seasons 
at  Tanglewood,  in  Boston  and  the 
Orchestra's  1971  European  tour;  his 
most  recent  appearance  with  the  Sym- 
phony at  Tanglewood  was  in  August 
of  1974.  Born  in  Breslau,  Germany  in 
1940,  Mr.  Eschenbach  won  the  Stein- 
way  Young  Pianists'  competition  in 
1952,  the  Munich  International  Music 
Competition  in  1962  and  First  Prize  in 
Concours  Clara  Haskil  in  1965.  He 
performs  regularly  with  Herbert  von 
Karajan,  and  has  appeared  with  the 
leading  orchestras  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  as  well  as  undertaking  several 
tours  to  South  America  and  Japan.  Mr. 
Escherlbach's  many  solo  and  concerto 
recordings  are  for  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon. 


Eduardo  Mata 

The  Mexican  conductor  Eduardo  Mata 
was  born  in  1942,  studied  at  the 
Conservatorio  Nacional  de  Musica  in 
Mexico  City  with  Carlos  Chavez,  and 
has  been  responsible  for  the  .Mexican 
premieres  of  major  works  by  Boulez, 
Berio,  Stockhausen  and  Cage.  In  1966 
he  became  conductor  of  Mexico  City's 
Orquesta  Filarmonica  UNAM  and  in 
1970  was  appointed  Principal  Conduc- 
tor and  Artistic  Advisor  to  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  Orchestra,  a  post  he  con- 
tinues to  hold.  In  the  1975-76  season 
he  was  Artistic  Adviser  to  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Mexico,  and 
also  found  the  time  to  tour  Japan.  Mr. 
Mata  is  a  regular  visitor  to  Europe, 
frequently  conducting  in  Madrid  and 
leading  the  BBC  Orchestras  (London, 
Scottish,  Northern  and  Welsh);  in  the 
United  States  he  has  directed  the 
orchestras  of  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Seattle,  Atlanta  and  Cincinnati,  and  the 
National  Symphony  in  Washington, 
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D.C.  He  is  currently  recording  the  work 
of  Mexican  composers  for  RCA  with 
the  New  Philharmonia  Orchestra  of 
London.  In  1964,  Mr.  Mata  was  a  con- 
ducting student  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center;  this  summer  marks  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony. 


Judith  Blegen 

Judith  Blegen  has  appeared  in  many 
of  the  world's  great  opera  houses, 
concert  halls  and  recital  series.  Since 
her  1970  Metropolitan  Opera  debut, 
the  Montana-born  soprano  has  attract- 
ed attention  for  her  interpretations  in 
new  productions  of  Fidelio  (Marzelline), 
Werther  (Sophie),  and  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
(Melisande),  and  as  Sophie  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier,  Adina  in  L'Elisir  d'Amore,  and 
Juliet  in  Romeo  et  Juliette.  She  has  sung 
Susanna  in  San  Francisco  Opera  and 
Metropolitan  productions  of  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro,  to  critical  acclaim  on 
both  coasts,  and  has  appeared  as 
Blondchen  and  Papagena  in  Salzburg 
Festival  productions  of  The  Abduction 
from  the  Seraglio  and  The  Magic  Flute.  In 
New  York's  Carnegie  Hall,  she  has 
won  praise  for  her  coloratura  singing 
in  concert  versions  of  Handel's  Ezio  and 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  She  makes  frequent 
appearances  in  recital  and  with  major 
orchestras  —  among  these  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra; 
her  recent  recordings  include  the 
Grammy-winning  La  Boheme  conducted 
by  Georg  Solti,  Orff's  Carmina  Burana 
with  Michael  Tilson  Thomas  and  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  Haydn's 
Harmoniemesse  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  directed  by  Leonard 
Bernstein. 


Christoph  Eschenbach  pianist 


Eduardo  Mata  conductor 
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■       10%  off  any  purchase        ■ 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 
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Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 

Antiques 

to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

circa  Ti&o-wtf 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
—  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitsky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitsky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitsky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modern 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Call  (413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 

&fe  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbndge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 
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CURTAINS 

At  ThE  Red  Lisn  Inn 

STOCKBEIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01262 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.M. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 
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Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  021  67 
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a  very  special  toy  shop...' 
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FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbrldge,  Mats.  01262 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school, 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options   Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 


"Expect  the  Unexpected" 


The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 

known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
m  informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock 
^  fern   gardens,   Tiffany   lamps,   and   stain   glass 
__  windows,   located   by   the  Shaker   Mill   Pond. 
=1  Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas,  s 
IT  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
=s  Brunch,    lunch,   dinner,    nite  owl   snaks,    from 
'  10 am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 
The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
413-232-8565 


IWB^lllHNIlMHIMlllMIMIMllMia 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  Cnd 

in  the  BeHcsbires 


on  1200  acres. . .  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public.  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction,  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge.  Popular  con- 
vention center.  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


YANKEE  PEDLAR  INN 1 


AND 


OPERA  HOUSE 

36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD»DRiriK»LODGING 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(413)532-9494 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 

at 


Berkshire 
record 
„„)  outlet 
inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  %  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge.  Mass.  -(61 7)  $41  331 3 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


COUNTRY  LIVING 
AT  ITS  BEST! 

SMALL  PRESTIGIOUS  LAKEFRONT  COMMUNITY 

Swim  and  boat  on  two  crystal  clear 
mountain  lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton, 
volleyball  and  basketball  on  community 
courts.  Live  in  privacy  adjacent  to  a 
large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful   accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 


Adults  $1.00 


Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


BERKSHI 


FESTIVAL 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  IVlcC-arthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN   GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS  HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 

24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 
Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 
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Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 


August   17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 


How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsf ield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


I 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 


J 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25<t 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BFT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 

JL  JL  CONDOMINIUMS 
The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 
Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90r/r  financing  available 


Marketed  by 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


&4  ^tactcub  SBtwina 

rA  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Fine  Furniture 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 

.^  .. .,.,,..  Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Old-Fashioned  Home  Baked  Goods 

Candy  Preserves 

Imported  Delicacies    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Pntter 
„  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Papetenes 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 
Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic, 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


-&*■ 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW  WORKER 

by  T 

j.  Till 


I^e-77     Eng-land's       -A.rsa.ericsLZi.SL   !v£a.rltetpla.ce 
GH*E.A.T    B-A-SWEWaTO-TOlT,     MASS. 

In  toe  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Ro»d,  Route  7  1  Mile  Norte  of  Ureit  Barrington  Telephone:  i!3  528  1500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
1  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
'  Bernard  Kadinoff ,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
' Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
'Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 
'  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'John  Holmes,  oboe 
'  Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 
"Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 

*  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  trombone Ituba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

'  Gordon  Hallberg, 
trombone  Ituba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 

'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 

'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 

'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 

'  Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 
Warren  Wilson,  opera 
Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 

*  Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 
orchestra 

'Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'Ralph Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
'Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

*  Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 
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Carlton  P.  Fuller 
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Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
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Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 
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William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 
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Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director       Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gurither  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


Baldwin 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra, 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva,  Collage,  Societe  de 
MusiqueContemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitsky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitsky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitsky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitsky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 


UJAIilC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  m  agazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothing  else  like  it 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 

Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  directory. 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 
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npr 


National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 
and  western  New  England 


The  Shed  under  construction  in  193  8 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  dorft  always  eat  right, 

if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What s  more,  its  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  Americas  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon  s  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  i^  5^  you  always  eat  right. 

bANNOW 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 


on  Route  20 


Berkshire  Hills 

IEISURE  l£E 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

'      AIR 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
non-professional  music  lovers...students, 
nonstuaents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
ana  uses,  and  knows  about..." 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press, 79Gardenst, Cambridge, Mass.02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 
Gilbert  Kalish,  piano 


Friday,  July  16,  1976 
7  p.m. 


Sonata  in  A  flat  major,  Hoboken  XVI/46  Haydn 

Allegro  moderato 
Adagio 
Finale:  presto 


Variations  in  F  minor,  Hoboken  XVII/6  Haydn 


Sonata  in  E  minor,  Hoboken  XVI/34  Haydn 

Presto 
Adagio 
Vivace  molto 


Baldwin  piano 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

'     Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andrd  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighe'ra 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  July  16,  1976 
9  p.m. 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


The  Four  Seasons,  from  Op.  8 

Spring 
Allegro 
Largo 
Allegro 

Summer 
Allegro 

Adagio;  presto;  adagio 
Presto 

Autumn 
Allegro 
Adagio  molto 
Allegro 

Winter 

Allegro  non  molto 

Largo 

Allegro 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 


Vivaldi 


INTERMISSION 


Magnificat 


Vivaldi 


PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano; 

GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW,  mezzo-soprano; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records 
Philips  Records 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Notes 


Antonio  Vivaldi  (c.  1678-1741) 

The  Four  Seasons,  four  concertos  for  violin 
and  strings  from  Op.  8 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  Vivaldi's  music  was  unknown 
and  unplayed,  and  would  probably 
remain  so  today  had  it  not  been  for 
Bach's  various  transcriptions  of  his 
work.  (The  most  familiar  is  Bach's 
Concerto  for  four  harpsichords,  an 
arrangement  of  Vivaldi's  Concerto  for 
four  violins.)  During  the  last  two  de- 
cades the  Italian's  work  has  become 
increasingly  popular,  so  much  so  that 
there  are  today  about  twenty  different 
versions  of  The  Seasons  available  on 
record. 

The  "Red  Priest  of  Venice,"  as  An- 
tonio Vivaldi  was  known  for  the  color 
of  his  hair,  was  the  son  of  a  violinist 
in  the  orchestra  of  San  Marco.  Giovanni 
must  have  been  a  player  of  more  than 
average  talent,  for  one  of  the  contem- 
porary guide  books  to  the  City  described 
him  as  a  "virtuoso  di  musica."  Antonio 
studied  with  his  father  and  Giovanni 
Legrenzi,  Maestro  of  the  Ducal  music. 
He  received  minor  orders  in  1693  and 
was  ordained  priest  ten  years  later,  and 
the  same  year  was  appointed  music 
master  at  the  Conservatorio  dell' 
Ospedale  della  Pieta,  one  of  four  similar 
charitable  institutions  in  the  city. 
Charles  Burney,  the  peregrinating 
English  music  historian,  wrote  from 
Venice  in  1739:  "The  Ospedali  have  the 
best  music  here.  There  are  four  of  them, 
all  for  illegitimate  or  orphaned  girls  or 
whose  parents  cannot  support  them. 
They  are  brought  up  at  the  State's 
expense  and  trained  exclusively  in 
music.  ...  I  swear  nothing  is  more 
charming  than  to  see  a  young  and  pretty 
nun,  dressed  in  white,  a  sprig  of  pome- 
granate blossom  behind  one  ear,  leading 
the  orchestra  and  beating  time  with 
all  the  grace  and  precision  imaginable." 
Burney  liked  the  Pieta  best  of  the  four: 
"It  ranks  first  for  the  perfection  of  its 
symphonies,"  he  wrote.  "What  well- 
drilled  execution!  That  is  the  only  place 
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to  hear  a  first  attack  from  the  strings 
such  as,  quite  undeservedly,  the  Paris 
opera  is  renowned  for." 

Here  at  the  Pieta  Vivaldi  lived  and 
worked  until  the  year  before  his  death, 
taking  occasional  leaves  of  absence  to 
journey  abroad.  But  travel  for  him  was 
arduous:  he  suffered  from  childhood 
with  severe  asthma,  and  whenever  he 
was  on  the  road  was  accompanied  by 
four  or  five  servants  to  take  care  of  him. 
He  finally  left  the  service  of  the  Ospe- 
dale in  1740  and  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  died  in  July  of  the  following  year. 
He  was  buried  in  a  cemetery  maintained 
for  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen 
near  the  Karntnertor. 

Vivaldi  was  an  incredibly  prolific 
composer.  He  wrote  at  least  forty-three 
operas,  a  large  quantity  of  church  music 
and  secular  cantatas,  more  than  twenty 
symphonies,  nearly  fifty  concerti  grossi, 
chamber  music,  and  more  than  400 
concertos  for  various  solo  instruments. 
The  Seasons  come  from  a  set  of  twelve 
concertos  (opus  8)  with  the  title  "II 
cimento  dell'  armonia  e  dell'  inventione" 
(The  trial  of  harmony  and  invention). 
The  volumes  were  dedicated  to  "L'lllas- 
trissimo  Signor  Venceslao  conte  di  Marzin 
[Morzin],  Signore  Ereditario  di  Hohenelbe, 
Lomnitz,  Tschisa,  Krzinetz,  Kaunitz,  Doubek  e 
Sowoluska,  Camariere  Attuale,  e  Consigliere 
di  S.M.C.C."  Count  Morzin,  a  Bohemian 
nobleman  and  ancestor  of  the  man  who 
hired  Joseph  Haydn  some  thirty  years 
afterwards,  appointed  Vivaldi  'Maestro 
in  Italia  dell'  lllustrissimo  Conte."  Although 
the  composer  never  visited  Morzin's 
court,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  provided 
both  music  and  musicians  for  the 
Count's  establishment  in  Bohemia. 

One  tends  to  think  of  "program 
music"  in  terms  of  the  nineteenth 
century:  the  Symphonie  fantastique  of 
Berlioz,  Liszt's  orchestral  pieces,  Sme- 
tana's  Ma  vlast,  or  the  great  tone  poems 
of  Richard  Strauss.  But  the  tradition 
was  already  well  established  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries: 
Heinrich  Schutz  wrote  many  realistic 
passages  to  illustrate  his  settings  of  the 
Passion,  and  Bach's  predecessor  at  the 
Thomasschule  in  Leipzig,  Johann  Kuh- 
nau,   composed  a   set  of  "Biblical  his- 


tories  in  six  keyboard  sonatas/'  among 
which  are  "The  combat  between  David 
and  Goliath"  and  "Hezekiah  sick  unto 
death  and  recovered  of  his  sickness." 
The  Seasons  has  an  elaborate  "program": 
the  score  of  each  of  the  four  concertos  is 
headed  by  a  sonnet  describing  in  detail 
the  events  portrayed  in  the  piece,  and 
there  are  shorthand  notes  over  the 
music  itself  to  indicate  the  exact  point 
of  each  event. 

Spring 

(Allegro)  Spring  is  here,  and  the  birds 
welcome  it  in  happy  song.  The  streams 
flow,  gently  murmuring  to  the  breath 
of  the  gentle  breezes.  The  sky  dons  a 
black  mask;  it  is  the  time  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  storm  dies,  the  small 
birds  turn  again  to  their  sweet  songs. 

(Largo)  Here,  in  a  field  ablaze  with  flow- 
ers, the  leaves  quietly  rustling,  the  goat- 
herd sleeps,  his  faithful  dog  at  his  side. 
(Allegro)  To  the  festive  sound  of  the 
pastoral  bag-pipe,  nymphs  and  shep- 
herds dance  on  their  beloved  hearth  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  spring. 

Summer 

(Allegro)  In  the  season  when  the  sun 
sends  forth  his  burning  rays,  men  and 
flocks  are  languid,  and  the  pines  grow 
hot.  The  cuckoo  is  heard,  and  the  turtle- 
dove and  goldfinch.  The  gentle  Zephyr 
blows,  then  suddenly  the  north  wind 
quarrels  with  his  neighbor,  the  shep- 
herd weeps  for  fear  of  the  gale  and  his 
life. 

(Adagio-presto-adagio)  Fear  of  the  light- 
ning, and  the  wild  thunder,  of  the  vici- 
ous army  of  insects,  deny  rest  to  his 
weary  body. 

(Presto)  His  fears  are  not  ungrounded, 
for  thunder  and  lightning  rent  the 
heavens,  while  the  hail  snaps  the  grain 
from  its  stalk  and  the  branches  from 
the  trees. 

Autumn 

(Allegro)  In  dance  and  song  the  peasants 
celebrate  the  abundant  harvest.  They 
are  fired  with  Bacchus'  heady  wine,  then 
end  their  rejoicing  in  sleep. 

(Adagio  molto)  So  everyone  ceases  the 
dancing  and  singing.  The  air  is  pleasing 


and  temperate,  the  season  invites  us 
all  to  the  joy  of  sweet  sleep. 
(Allegro)  The  huntsman  sallies  forth  at 
daybreak  with  horns,  guns  and  dogs. 
The  wild  prey  flees;  the  hunters  follow 
his  tracks.  Exhausted  and  terrified  by 
the  loud  din  of  dogs  and  guns,  the 
animal  turns  on  his  pursuers.  He  no 
longer  has  the  strength  to  flee,  is  over- 
come and  dies. 

Winter 

(Allegro  non  molto)  To  shiver,  chilled  by 
the  freezing  snow;  to  be  battered  by 
the  wild  gale;  to  run  from  place  to  place, 
stamping  one's  feet;  to  have  one's  teeth 
chatter  from  the  bitter  cold. 

(Largo)  To  come  to  a  fireside  of  peace 
and  contentment  while  the  rain  pours 
down  outside. 

(Allegro)  To  walk  on  the  ice,  treading 
carefully  for  fear  of  falling;  to  slip,  to 
fall;  to  get  again  to  one's  feet,  to  run 
again  over  the  ice,  until  it  cracks  and 
breaks  apart;  (lento)  to  feel  the  south 
and  north  winds,  and  all  the  others 
fighting  one  another;  all  these  are  the 
pleasures  of  winter. 

The  Seasons  deserve  their  immense 
popularity.  Beautifully  written  for  the 
violin,  they  are  imaginative,  witty,  con- 
cise and  dramatic.  Vivaldi's  whole  oeuvre 
is  now  gradually  being  published.  Per- 
haps some  equally  rich  treasures  will 
emerge  from  among  the  enormous 
collection. 

— Andrew  Raeburn 


DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

^ed  Pyteteeed 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 
JEAN  and  DOLORES  PETIT 

PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N. Y. 
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Magnificat 

Buried  even  more  deeply  than  his  six 
hundred  or  so  instrumental  works, 
Vivaldi's  church  music  remained  virtu- 
ally unknown  and  mostly  unsuspected 
for  two  centuries  after  his  death  in 
1741.  Following  the  discovery  of  the 
enormous  Durazzo  collection  of  Vivaldi 
manuscripts  in  the  late  1920s,  the  com- 
poser's mastery  of  concerto  form  re- 
ceived most  of  the  initial  attention;  it 
was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that 
the  sacred  works  began  to  gain  public 
currency.  Even  now,  it  is  not  general 
knowledge  that  some  sixty  religious 
pieces  have  survived. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  these,  the 
Magnificat  seems  to  have  been  composed 
originally  for  performance  outside  of 
the  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  though  the 
two  versions  extant  indicate  that  it  was 
later  adapted  to  the  singing  talents  of 
that  institution's  star  pupils,  with  an 
appropriate  increase  in  the  number  of 
solo  arias.  But  in  its  earliest  form,  used 
for  the  present  performance,  the  Magni- 


ficat is  primarily  a  choral  work;  fully 
seven  of  its  nine  sections  are  given 
wholly  to  the  chorus,  and  in  one  of  the 
remaining  sections  (Et  exultavit)  the 
chorus  makes  two  brief  appearances. 

Some  striking  effects  are  achieved 
with  these  forces.  Anyone  familiar  with 
Vivaldi's  best-known  works  will  have 
no  difficulty  recognizing  a  familiar 
furioso  quality  in  the  Fecit  potentiam,  but 
it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find  the  com- 
poser of  The  Four  Seasons  immediately 
thereafter  setting  the  Deposuit  for  chorus 
and  orchestra  in  unison.  And  overall 
the  choral  settings  range  from  solemn 
splendor  (Magnificat,  Suscepit  Israel)  to 
harmonic  daring  (Et  misericordia)  to  three- 
part  intertwinings  (Sicut  locutus).  The 
Gloria  patri  holds  a  final  unexpected 
device:  after  a  reprise  of  the  work's 
opening  chorus,  Vivaldi  goes  on  to  set 
the  et  in  saecula  saeculorum  in  motet  style 
over  the  cantus-firmus-like  Amen.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  composer  whose  breadth 
is  still  only  gradually  emerging. 

-J.K. 


I    Magnificat  anima  mea  Dominum. 

II    Et  exultavit  spiritus  meus 
in  Deo  salutari  meo. 
Quia  fecit  mihi  magna  qui  potens  est, 
et  sanctum  nomen  eius. 
Quia  respexit  humilitatem 
ancillae  suae. 

Ecce  enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me  dicent 
omnes  generationes 

III  Et  misericordia  eius  a  progenie  in 
progenies  timentibus  eum. 

IV  Fecit  potentiam  in  brachio  suo; 
dispersit  superbos  mente  cordis  sui. 

V    Deposuit  potentes  de  sede, 
et  exaltavit  humiles. 

VI    Esurientes  implevit  bonis, 
et  divites  dimisit  inanes. 

VII    Suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum, 
recordatus  misericordiae  suae. 

VIII    Sicut  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostros, 
Abraham  et  semini  eius  in  saecula. 

IX    Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et 
Spiritui  Sancto. 
Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc 
et  semper 

et  in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen. 
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My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord 

And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 

in  God,  my  Saviour. 

For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me 

great  things,  and  holy  is  his  name. 

For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate 

of  his  handmaiden. 

For  behold,  from  henceforth  all  nations 

shall  call  me  blessed. 

And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him 
from  generation  to  generation. 

He  hath  showed  strength  with  his  arm; 
he  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts. 

He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things, 
and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 

He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel, 
in  remembrance  of  his  mercy. 

Thus  he  spake  to  our  fathers, 

to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  forever. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son 

and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 

and  ever  shall  be, 

world  with  end.  Amen. 


Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  July  17,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 

NEVILLE  MARRINER  conducting 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Three  Violins  and  Orchestra  Bach 

Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  EMANUEL  BOROK, 
VICTOR  YAMPOLSKY,  violins 

Suite  No.  1  in  C  major,  BWV  1066  Bach 

Grave;  allegro 
Courante 
Gavottes  I  &  II 
Forlane 
Minuets  I  &  II 
Bourees  I  &  II 
Passepieds  I  &  II 


INTERMISSION 


Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3  in  G  major  Bach 

Allegro  moderato 
Allegro 

Suite  No.  3  in  D  major,  BWV  1068  Bach 

Overture 
Air 

Gavotte  I 
Gavotte  II 
Bouree 
Gigue 

This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  Records  Baldwin  Piano 

Philips  Records 
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Notes 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750) 
Concerto  in  C  major  for  three  violins  and 
orchestra 

In  1729,  Bach  assumed  the  direction 
of  a  Collegium  Musicum  that  had  been 
founded  by  Telemann,  one  of  two  such 
independent  organizations  then  enrich- 
ing the  musical  life  of  Leipzig.  He  would 
keep  this  post,  with  one  break,  for  the 
next  dozen  years  or  so;  it  represented 
an  opportunity  to  remove  himself,  how- 
ever briefly,  from  the  routine  of  his 
formal  educational  duties  as  Cantor  of 
St.  Thomas's,  and  provided  a  chance  for 
him  to  lead  some  of  the  best  young 
musicians  in  town  before  an  apprecia- 
tive audience.  For  the  Collegium's 
weekly  concerts  Bach  himself  contri- 
buted several  secular  cantatas,  a  variety 
of  chamber  works,  and  a  number  of 
concertos  for  one,  two,  three  or  four 
harpsichords.  These  last  were  designed 
as  a  showcase  for  keyboard  virtuosity — 
his  own,  his  pupils'  and  his  eldest  sons' 
—  and  were  not  in  the  main  new  works 
so  much  as  felicitous  arrangements  of 
earlier  compositions  (a  common  enough 
practice  in  the  baroque  era);  in  some 
cases  Bach  adapted  his  own  work,  and 
in  others  he  took  violin  concertos  of 
Vivaldi  as  his  starting  point. 

Of  these  pieces,  several  still  exist  in 
both  the  original  version  and  the  later 
keyboard  arrangement  (the  Branden- 
burg Concerto  No.  4  became  the  Harpsi- 
chord Concerto  in  F,  BWV  1057,  for 
example).  In  others,  only  the  latter  re- 
mains. Such  is  the  case  with  the  Con- 
certo in  C  for  three  harpsichords,  BWV 
1064,  which  is  generally  assumed  to 
have  been  derived  from  an  earlier 
concerto  in  D,  now  lost,  for  three 
violins  and  orchestra.  (The  transposi- 
tion down  a  whole  tone,  a  frequent 
occurrence  in  such  arrangements,  was 
made  necessary  by  the  keyboard  instru- 
ments of  Bach's  day,  which  fell  short 
by  a  tone  of  the  top  note  traditionally 
employed  in  violin  concertos.)  By  work- 
ing backwards  along  known  procedures, 
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however,  it  has  been  possible  to  re- 
create the  work's  original  form,  and  at 
least  two  such  reconstructions  have 
been  made  in  recent  decades,  one  by 
Rudolf  Baumgartner  and  the  other  the 
Barenreiter  edition  used  for  this  per- 
formance, edited  by  Wilfred  Fischer. 

The  basic  premise  for  anyone  under- 
taking such  a  task  (borne  out  by  the 
works  still  extant  in  both  violin  and 
keyboard  versions)  is  that  the  original 
violin  solos  would  have  been  trans- 
ferred more  or  less  intact  to  the  right 
hands  of  the  keyboard  players,  with  the 
left  hands  then  being  given  material 
that  augmented  or  simply  reinforced 
the  bass  line  of  the  work  (material  that 
may  well  have  existed  in  the  harpsi- 
chord continuo  of  the  original  compo- 
sition). But  Bach's  craftsmanship  was 
too  great  to  ignore  the  idiomatic  dif- 
ferences between  a  harpsichordist's 
fingers  and  a  violinist's  bow;  consider- 
able keyboard  embellishment  would 
have  been  added,  while  the  more  ob- 
viously "violinistic"  features  would 
likely  have  been  obscured  or  eliminated. 
So  note-for-note  copies  of  the  right- 
hand  lines,  with  the  proper  re-trans- 
position, are  not  by  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  original  score  from 
the  evidence  of  the  later,  embellished 
keyboard  work.  Instead,  the  most  crea- 
tive sort  of  scholarship  is  demanded, 
based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
performance  styles  of  the  period  as  they 
affected  both  instruments. 

After  such  a  formidable  act  of  recon- 
struction, there  is  still  the  matter  of 
this  work's  authorship:  was  the  original 
three-violin  concerto  by  Bach  or  Vi- 
valdi? Karl  Geiringer,  in  his  one-volume 
study  of  Bach  and  his  work,  says  that 
it  is  "doubtful"  that  Bach  wrote  the 
originals  for  the  three-  and  four-harpsi- 
chord concertos,  though  in  the  present 
case,  which  he  calls  a  "majestic  and 
forceful  work  of  great  dignity,"  he  al- 
lows that  Bach  "must  at  least  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  shaping 
of  the  brilliant  compositon." 

Mr.  Fischer,  the  editor  of  the  score 
being  used,  points  out  that  the  first 
movement  has  several  characteristics 
associated   with   the   work  of  Vivaldi, 


particularly  the  great  contrasts  within 
individual  themes  and  the  considerable 
use  of  (harmonic)  sequences.  Yet  he 
nevertheless  feels  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence points  to  Bach  as  the  author;  in 
the  same  first  movement,  he  cites  the 
careful  interrelationships  between 
motifs  and  an  evident  "concern  to  pro- 
vide modulating  sections  with  motifs 
from  the  [orchestral]  ritornello."  And  he 
believes  the  second  movement  (with  its 
"rich  harmonic  coloring"  and  basso  quasi 
ostinato)  and  the  third  make  it  unlikely 
that  anyone  else  could  have  written  the 
work:  in  the  third  movement,  he  con- 
cludes, "the  way  in  which  four  different 
motifs  have  developed  within  the  tutti 
sections  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the 
work  of  Bach's  Italian  and  German 
contemporaries." 

-J.K. 

Suite  No.  1  in  C,  5.  1066 

Bach's  four  orchestral  suites  are 
usually  attributed  to  the  period  (1717- 
1723)  in  which  he  was  Kapellmeister  to 
the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Cothen.  His  service  to  this  Prince  was 
an  agreeable  interlude  in  his  life- 
long career  as  a  composer  for  the 
church.  It  was  preceded  by  his  nine 
years  (1708-1717)  as  Kammer  Musicus 
and  Organist  to  the  Duke  Wilhelm 
Ernst  of  Saxe-Weimar;  followed  by  the 
remaining  27  years  of  his  life  as  Cantor 
at  the  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas 
churches  in  the  free  city  of  Leipzig. 
These  three  jobs  developed  three  sides 
of  the  artist  Bach:  Weimar  his  great 
organ  works,  Cothen  his  chamber 
works,  Leipzig  his  greatest  choral  works 
—  the  Passions,  the  Mass,  the  long  list 
of  cantatas. 

The  suites,  partitas  and  "overtures," 
so  titled  by  Bach,  were  no  more  than 
variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When 
Bach  labeled  each  of  his  orchestral  suites 
as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  French  ouverture  of  Lully  was  in  his 
mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  close- 
ly regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic 
overture  into  a  larger  form  with  a  slow 
introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro 
of  fugal  character  and  a  reprise.  To  this 


"overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even 
at  operatic  performances,  a  stately 
dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary 
and  integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the 
period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  perform- 
ed at  concerts,  retaining  the  title  of  the 
more  extended  and  impressive  "open- 
ing" movement.  Georg  Muffat  intro- 
duced the  custom  into  Germany,  and 
Bach  followed  him.  Bach  held  to  the 
formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture, 
but  extended  and  elaborated  it  to  his 
own  purposes. 

The  Suite  No.  1  in  C  belongs  to  a 
tradition  of  French  dance  music  at 
German  courts  which  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  to  Michael  Praetorius'  Terpsichore 
of  1612.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not 
the  music  of  this  suite  was  used  for 
dancing  in  Bach's  time,  but  the  music 
has  been  choreographed  in  recent  times 
and  it  is  certainly  arguable  that  it  sounds 
best  when  played  at  a  tempo  appropriate 
to  dancing.  Except  for  the  French  over- 
ture, each  movement  of  the  suite  is  in 
a  strict  dance  measure.  The  courante, 
which  originated  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  become  rather  old  fashioned 
by  Bach's  time.  The  gavotte,  bourree  and 
passepied  were  dances  of  rustic  origin 
which  underwent  an  elegant  transfor- 
mation in  the  French  courts.  The  forlane 
was  an  exotic  import  from  northern 
Italy. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Brandenburg  Concerto  in  G  major,  No.  3, 
for  strings 

The  "Brandenburg"  Concertos  can 
be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  in 
various  instrumental  combinations.  Of 
the  six  this  one,  like  the  last,  is  written 
for  strings  only.  It  is  unique  among 
them  in  having  no  intervening  slow 
movement  to  bring  the  customary  con- 
trast between  the  two  allegros. 

The  original  title  runs  "Concerto  3zo  a 
tre  Viplini,  tre  Viole,  e  tre  Violoncelli  col 
Basso  per  il  Cembalo,"  but  the  score  defin- 
itely gives  a  place  to  the  string  basses, 
doubling  the  cellos,  whereby  the  "cem- 
balo" becomes  merely  a  reinforcing 
instrument,  unessential  in  the  general 
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balance.  Bach  thus  divides  his  forces 
into  three  complete  and  equal  string 
orchestras.  At  times,  as  in  the  first 
exposition,  the  three  parts  for  each 
kind  of  instrument  are  in  unison, 
making  an  ensemble  of  only  three 
distinct  voices  (though  the  players 
themselves  are  distributed),  giving  a 
special  sense  of  integration  and  solidity. 
At  times  the  three  parts  (for  violins, 
violas  or  cellos)  are  at  variance,  giving 
an  infinite  diversity  and  richness  in 
contrapuntal  imitation.  Using  brief 
rhythmic  figures,  Bach  establishes  and 
sustains  an  astonishing  vitality  in  their 
varied  manipulation. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Suite  No.  3  in  D,  S.   1068 

There  were  two  regular  trumpet 
players  at  Cothen  in  Prince  Leopold's 
musical  establishment,  but  Bach  was 
probably  able,  without  difficulty,  to  find 
a  third  for  his  performances  of  the  Third 
Suite.  Scored  for  double  band  (trumpets 
and  timpani  against  oboes  (possibly  with 
bassoon),  strings  and  harpsichord),  it 
is  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  the  set. 


It  may  well  have  been  written  for  some 
special  court  celebration.  The  opening 
grave  section  of  the  Overture  is  majestic 
and  cheerfully  pompous;  it  leads  into  a 
bright  vivace,  built  on  a  fugal  figure. 
There  is  an  elaborate  part  for  the  first 
violin.  A  shortened  and  altered  version 
of  the  grave  brings  the  Overture  to  its 
end.  When  Goethe  heard  Mendelssohn 
play  through  this  movement  on  the 
piano  in  1830,  he  remarked:  "There  is 
such  pomp  and  ceremony  here  that  one 
can  actually  see  a  procession  of  elegantly 
attired  people  descending  a  vast  flight 
of  stairs." 

The  Air  which  follows,  scored  for 
strings  alone,  is  one  of  the  most  poig- 
nantly lovely  melodies  ever  written:  in 
one  early  version  of  the  score  there  is 
an  indication  that  the  first  violin  part 
should  be  performed  by  a  solo  player. 
The  mood  is  deeply  reflective  and  unut- 
terably calm.  The  four  final  dances,  two 
Gavottes,  a  Bourr'ee  and  a  Gigue,  are,  to 
quote  the  late  Thurston  Dart,  "all  of 
them  suitable  for  dancing." 

—  Andrew  Raeburn 


NEVILLE  MARRINER 


LATEST  RELEASE 


BARBER       Adagio  for  Strings 

IVES    Symphony  No. 3 

COPLAND   Quiet  City  for  cor  anglais,  trumpet  and  strings 

COWELL      Hymn  and  Fuguing  Tune  No.  10  for  oboe  and  strings 

CRESTON    A  Rumor 

CEUANICKUN    oboe,  cor  anjtlais 

MIC  HA  Ft.  LAIRD  trumpet 
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Conducts  Bach 

FOUR  SUITES  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

ZRG  687/8 

CONCERTOS  FOR  WINDS  AND  STRINGS-Vol.  1 

ZRG  820 

CONCERTOS  FOR  WINDS  AND  STRINGS-Vol.  2 

ZRG  821 

CANTATAS  BWV  56  &  82 

SOL  280 

CANTATAS  BWV  159  &  170 

SOL  295 

(All  with  The  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields) 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  July  18,  1976 
2:30  p.m. 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Symphony  No.  31  in  D  major,  "Hornsignal"  Haydn 

Allegro 
Adagio 

Menuet  &  trio 
Moderato  molto;  presto 


INTERMISSION 


Mass  in  Time  of  War  (Missa  in  Tempore  Belli)  Haydn 

Kyrie:  largo;  allegro  moderato 
Gloria:  vivace;  adagio;  allegro 
Credo:  allegro;  adagio;  allegro  vivace 
Sanctus:  adagio;  allegro  con  spirito 
Benedictus:  andante 
Agnus  Dei:  adagio;  allegro  con  spirito 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano; 

GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW,  mezzo-soprano; 

ENOCH  SHERMAN,  tenor;  BARRY  McDANIEL,  baritone; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
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Notes 


Franz  Joseph  Haydn  (1732-1809) 
Symphony  No.  3  7  in  D,  "Hornsignal" 

The  instrumentation:  flute,   2  oboes,  bassoon, 
4  horns,  and  strings. 

Symphony  No.  31  was  composed  at 
Eisenstadt  in  1765.  The  first  perfor- 
mance by  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
given  in  February,  1930,  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky  conducting,  and  the  most 
recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra 
took  place  last  November  under  the 
direction  of  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Symphony  No.  31  was  written  during 
a  difficult  year  in  Haydn's  life,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  his  personal 
troubles  reflected  in  its  cheerful,  extro- 
verted mood.  As  soon  as  the  opening 
Allegro  begins  with  its  bright  call  for 
four  horns  in  unison,  we  realize  how 
the  symphony  got  its  two  nineteenth 
century  nicknames,  "Hornsignal"  and 
"Auf  dem  Anstand"  (a  phrase  used  for 
the  moment  at  which  hunters  waiting 
in  cover  first  sight  their  prey).  The 
writing  in  the  "Hornsignal"  is  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  it  seems  likely  that 
since  Haydn  used  four  horns  only  once 
afterwards  for  a  single  chorus  in  "The 
Seasons,"  the  original  performance  of 
No.  31  may  not  have  been  too  success- 
ful. The  only  other  use  of  four  horns 
by  Haydn  was  in  Symphony  No.  72, 
which  is  thought  to  precede  No.  31 
chronologically. 

The  structure  of  the  first  movement 
follows  the  standard  sonata  form,  but 
the  slow  movement  and  Finale  both 
seem  more  typical  of  a  divertimento 
than  a  symphony.  There  are  prominent 
parts  for  the  horns  in  each  movement, 
and  Haydn  brings  the  work  to  an  ebul- 
lient conclusion  with  a  return  to  the 
opening  horn  call  of  the  first  movement. 

H.C.  Robbins  Landon  has  written  of 
the  "Hornsignal":  "The  symphony 
represents,  in  a  way,  Haydn's  farewell 
to  youth;  for  in  the  next  decades  he  was 
never  quite  able  to  recapture  the  deep- 
seated  joy  of  this  period." 


Andrew  Raeburn 


Mass  in  Time  of  War 
(Missa  in  Tempore  Belli) 

In  1796,  when  Haydn  composed  his 
"Mass  in  Time  of  War,"  he  had  lately 
returned  from  his  second  visit  to  Lon- 
don, having  there  conducted  his  twelve 
symphonies  composed  for  that  country. 
For  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his 
life,  he  composed  no  more  symphonies, 
but  devoted  himself  to  choral  works, 
including  six  great  Masses,  other  church 
music,  and  the  Oratorios,  The  Creation 
and  The  Seasons.  Some  have  claimed  that 
he  turned  away  from  symphonies 
because  he  had  carried  them  to  the 
fullest  scope  of  his  particular  aesthetic, 
and  embraced  the  larger  choral  forms 
for  their  greater  possibilities  of  expan- 
sion. The  more  practical  opinion  (and 
Haydn  had  his  practical  side)  is  that  he 
had  no  adequate  orchestra  at  hand  to  do 
justice  to  his  late  symphonies,  and  that 
Prince  Anton  Esterhazy,  his  last  master, 
required  music  for  his  chapel  services. 
In  any  case,  Haydn  developed  a  newly 
effective  choral  style,  subtly  mingling 
the  solo  voices  with  the  chorus  and 
enlivening  the  orchestral  portion  of  the 
scores  in  a  way  that  perpetuates  the 
symphonic  Haydn  and  sets,  in  the  "Mass 
in  Time  of  War"  a  new  precedent  in 
this  medium. 

The  Missa  in  Tempore  Belli,  so  inscribed 
by  the  composer,  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  in  honor  of  the  Princess 
Maria  Josepha  Hermengild,  the  wife  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  would  have  been 
performed  on  her  name  day,  September 
13,  1796,  in  the  Bergkirche,  the  fine  chapel 
at  Eisenstadt.  The  Mass  reflects  the 
sentiment  of  the  moment.  There  was 
general  apprehension  at  the  successes 
of  Napoleon,  who  was  in  command  of 
his  army  in  Italy,  and  threatening  the 
invasion  of  Austria.  The  use  of  trum- 
pets and  timpani  in  the  Agnus  Dei  had 
led  to  the  German  title  of  "Paukenmesse." 
This  and  the  fanfare  of  wind  instru- 
ments which  opens  the  final  allegro  may 
have  influenced  Beethoven  in  his  Missa 
Solemnis,  composed  twenty-seven  years 
later.  The  mood  is  different  —  Haydn's 
is  no  anguished  prayer  for  peace.  Karl 
Geiringer  has  pointed  another  resem- 
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blance  in  the  Et  Incarnatus:  "Haydn,  like 
Beethoven  after  him,  uses  the  word  et 
(and)  in  order  to  increase  the  dramatic 
suspense.  The  whole  chorus  sings  it  in 
a  long,  drawn  out  forte  based  on  a 
diminished  seventh  chord,"  this  before 
the  words  homo  [actus  est  sung  in  forte 
to  describe  "the  miracle  of  the  union  of 
divinity  and  humanity  in  Christ."  The 
death  of  Christ  is  mystically  treated  and 
the  resurrection  follows  in  a  brilliant 
outburst  to  the  tonic  major.  The  score 
as  a  whole  suggests,  as  also  in  Mozart's 
case,  that  a  Mass  may  be  cheerful  as  well 
as  proclamatory,  that  a  heavy  solemnity 
is  not  essential  to  a  sincere  expression 
of  faith. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Next  weekend's  programs: 


Friday,  July  23 

7  p.m. 

Weekend  Prelude 
PHYLLIS  CURTIN,  soprano 
American  Songs 

9  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Stravinsky: 

L'Histoire  du  Soldat 
The  Rite  of  Spring 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Charles  River 
Broadcasting  Company 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank 
Of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone 
And  Telegraph  Company 

The  Shawmut 
Association  Banks 

State  Street  Bank 
And  Trust  Company 


Saturday,  July  24 

8:30  p.m. 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  conducting 

Liszt: 

A  Faust  Symphony 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Sunday,  July  25 

2:30  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bart  ok: 

Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 
Suite  from  The  Miraculous  Mandarin 

Ishii: 

Mono-Prism 

ONDEKO  ZA,  Japanese  drummers 
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Guest  Artists 


Neville  Marriner 

Neville  Marriner's  early  career  was  that 
of  a  violinist.  He  studied  in  London  and 
Paris,  performing  with  chamber  groups 
in  the  beginning  and  subsequently  with 
the  Boyd  Neel  Orchestra,  the  London 
Mozart  Players  and  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  In  1956  he  founded 
the  Academy  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 
—  today,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehen- 
sively recorded  chamber  orchestra  of 
the  20th  century.  Pierre  Monteux,  then 
the  principal  conductor  of  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  encouraged  Mr. 
Marriner  to  study  conducting,  and  from 
that  time  his  violin  playing  has  been  for 
his  own  enjoyment  and  for  private  oc- 
casions. In  1969  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
Orchestra.  This  appointment  culmin- 
ated in  the  orchestra's  very  successful 
1974  tour  of  Europe  and  the  making 
of  their  first  records. 

The  1976  and  1977  seasons  include 
engagements  with  the  BBC  Symphony, 
Washington  National  Symphony,  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  in  Vancouver,  and  with  the 
Tokyo  Orchestra.  Mr.  Marriner  will 
also  tour  Germany,  Austria,  Holland, 
France,  and  Switzerland  with  the 
Academy,  and  Australia  and  Japan  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra. 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Gilbert  Kalish,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  has  studied  piano  with  Leonard 
Shure,  Isabelle  Vengerova  and  Julius 
Hereford.  Previously  on  the  faculty  of 
Rutgers  University,  Mr.  Kalish  is  pre- 
sently Artist-in-Residence  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook; 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood  since  1968.  He  appears  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  whom  he  toured  Europe 
in  1971,  and  has  made  solo  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  Well  known 
for  his  work  in  the  contemporary  field, 
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Mr.  Kalish  has  for  many  years  been  the 
pianist  for  the  Contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble  and  has  performed  as  soloist 
in  major  twentieth  century  concerti  by 
Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen  and  Stravinsky. 
He  has  recorded  for  Columbia,  CRI, 
Desto,  Folkways  and  Nonesuch. 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 

Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian 
parents,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  was  first 
interested  in  a  career  as  a  pianist,  but 
Gunther  Schuller  encouraged  her  to 
pursue  voice  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  There  she  re- 
ceived the  Fromm  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship, the  High  Fidelity  Magazine  Award 
and  the  Composition-Performance 
Award. 

Miss  Bryn-Julson  has  appeared  in  re- 
cital across  the  country  and  has  ap- 
peared with  leading  American  orches- 
tras. This  spring  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  (in  the  principal  role  of  Malinche 
in  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston's 
American  premiere  of  Roger  Sessions' 
Montezuma)  and  a  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Alan  Stout's  Passion. 

She  also  gives  joint  recitals  for  voice 
and  organ  with  her  husband,  Donald 
Sutherland.  A  resident  of  Maryland, 
Miss  Bryn-Julson  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Theater  Chamber  Players 
and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Gwendolyn  Killebrew 

Born  into  a  musical  family,  Gwendolyn 
Killebrew  started  her  musical  studies 
at  the  age  of  five.  While  at  Temple 
University  she  was  chosen  to  appear  as 
soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Pablo  Casals  in  the  oratorio  El 
Pesebre.  She  studied  with  Hans  Heinz  at 
Juilliard  and  in  1969  won  first  prize  in 
the  Belgian  International  Vocal  Com- 
petition. 

Active  in  both  concert  and  opera 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  she  has  made  appearances  with 
such  orchestras  as  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Seattle  Symphony,  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony,  and  with  such  con- 


ductors  as  von  Karajan,  Bernstein, 
Boehm,  Boulez,  Mehta,  Levine,  Rudel 
and  Schippers.  She  has  sung  with  many 
opera  companies,  including  the  Metro- 
politan and  New  York  City  Opera,  and 
has  been  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Dartmouth  Music  Festival. 

This  year  marks  her  debut  with  the 
San  Diego  Opera  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera  and  at  Tanglewood. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston 
University  in  1970.  The  director  since 
its  foundation,  John  Oliver,  is  director 
of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood, a  member  of  the  MIT  faculty  and 
director  of  the  MIT  Glee  Club  and 
Choral  Society.  Members  of  the  chorus 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  they  rehearse 
throughout  the  year.  The  Festival 
Chorus  made  its  debut  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  a  1970  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony,  and  has  since 
taken  part  in  concerts  directed  by 
William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Its  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  in  last  April's  perfor- 
mances of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion. 

Enoch  Sherman 

Enoch  Sherman,  a  native  of  Edmore, 
Michigan,  holds  a  Bachelor's  degree 
from  Andrews  University.  He  has  per- 
formed oratorio  and  opera  throughout 
the  United  States,  appearing  in  such 
places  as  the  Music  Center  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
Tully  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York.  In  1973  he  was  a  finalist  in  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  auditions  and  a 
year  later  performed  with  three  of  New 
York's  opera  companies  —  Eastern 
Opera  Theatre,  Bel  Canto  and  the  New 
York  Lyric  Opera.  Mr.  Sherman's  con- 
cert tours  have  taken  him  to  Britain, 
Scandinavia  and  Seoul  (to  sing  with  the 
Korean  National  Opera).  He  spent  1975 
as  a  special  guest  with  Chicago's  Lyric 
Opera  School,  where  he  sang  roles  in 


Turn  of  the  Screw,  La  Traviata  and  Fidelio. 
This  summer  marks  Mr.  Sherman's 
debut  at  Tanglewood. 

Barry  McDaniel 

Barry  McDaniel,  a  native  of  Lyndon, 
Kansas,  has  been  engaged  as  a  leading 
baritone  of  the  Deutsche  Opera  in 
Berlin  since  1961.  Having  won  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  to  study  in  Berlin, 
he  has  since  had  success  in  various  fields 
of  musical  endeavor.  As  a  soloist,  he  has 
performed  with  many  of  Europe's  most 
renowned  conductors,  sung  as  a  reci- 
talist  in  concert  halls  and  radio  net- 
works, and  recorded  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon;  his  repertoire  to  date 
includes  some  thirty-three  leading  roles 
in  thirty-two  operas  by  twenty-two 
composers.  Mr.  McDaniel  resides  in 
Germany  with  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Joseph  Silverstein,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
season,  and  concertmaster  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia and  with  Josef  Gingold  and 
Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition 
and  a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  Award.  He  has  established 
an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players;  during  past 
seasons  he  has  performed  over  30  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and  Stra- 
vinsky for  RCA  Victor.  Mr.  Silverstein 
is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 

Emanuel  Borok  and  Victor  Yampolsky 

are,  respectively,  Assistant  Concert- 
master  and  Principal  Second  Violinist 
of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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-^HHHM  CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN  HHHH^j< 

■       10%  off  any  purchase       ■ 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 


s 


DANVERS  •  PEMBROKE   •   FRAMINGHAM  •   LENOX 


k 


® 


TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 


Antiques 


to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

circa  tf8o-j#a> 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
Fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
—  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitsky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitsky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitsky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 


Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modem 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Calf  (413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 


o°f% 


CURTAINS 

At  ThE  RedLisn  Inn 

STOCKBRIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01Z62 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.M. 
Send  for  free  Catalog 


Williamsfown 
Theatre  Festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-81 46 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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a  very  special  lay  shop.. 

». m 


FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbrldge,  Mats.  01262 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school, 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avb 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 


Expect  the  Unexpected"      ▼ 

The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 

known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
H  informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock 
E^  fern  gardens.   Tiffany  lamps,   and  stain  glass 
windows,   located   by   the  Shaker   Mill    Pond. 
=  Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 
Y  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
=ig  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,   nite  owl   snaks,    from 
10 am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 
The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
413-232-8565 


I«IMIMI1MI1M11M1M1I11M11 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  &ut 

infteBerfafeires 


on  1 200  acres ...  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public.  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction,  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center,  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


YANKEE  PEDLAR  INN ) 

OPERA  HOUSE  : 


36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD«DR]NK»LODG«MG 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holvoke,  Mass. 

(413)  532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 


at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  %  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 
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Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbridge.  Mass. -(61 7)  347  331 3 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


COUNTRY  LIVING 
AT  ITS  BEST! 

SMALL  PRESTIGIOUS  LAKEFRONT  COMMUNITY 

Swim  and  boat  on  two  crystal  clear 
mountain  lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton, 
volleyball  and  basketball  on  community 
courts.  Live  in  privacy  adjacent  to  a 
large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful   accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 


Adults  $1.00 


Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


BERKSHI 


FESTIVAL 


Stockbridge 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 

and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Cioodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  JvlcCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS  HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 

24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-OD16 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 

Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 


) 


Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsf ield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 
Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm„  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 
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America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25<t 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
The  Boston  Symphony 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

1976 


Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 

HMs 

jmLJL  CONDOMINIUMS 
The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 
Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90r/r  financing  available 


Marketed  by 

(tJ  the  flatley  company 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


and  SFaSu/oub  SFtibhionA 
fob  (Qlacicub  SBtw'na 

complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 

mi-    % 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 

Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Home  Baked  Goods 

Preserves 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old-Fashioned 
Candy 

Imported  Delicacies    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Putter 
_  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Papetenes 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 
Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


0m  0wn  frxc/ubwe  Q)ebi<jn± 

As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW^OIKEK 

byT 

j.  Till 
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We*w     Erxg-lsLXid-'s       Americana   2>v£a.rltetplsLce 
GH*E-A.T    B-A»I*I*X£T<3-TO*T,     MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbrilge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Oreat  Barrington  Telephone:  4:3  528  1500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
'  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 

Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
"  Alfred  Schneider,  violin 

*  Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 
'Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'  Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'John  Holmes,  oboe 
'  Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 

*  Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 

*  Fehx  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

'Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

'  Gordon  Hallberg, 
tromboneltuba 

*  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'  Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'  Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

*  Thomas  Ganger 
'  Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'  Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

*  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 

*  Norman  Bolter,  trombone 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Dinah  Daniels 

Director  of  Promotion 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Donald  W.  Mackenzie  James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager,  Symphony  Hall  Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 

John  Kronenberger 
Program  Editor 

Programs  copyright  ©  1976  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Paul  Bronstein 

Business  Manager 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director        Gary  L  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano- 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


BaldWTn 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra, 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva,  Collage.  Societe  de 
Musique  Contemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Puree  1 1  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitsky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitsky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitsky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitsky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 


EUAIilC 

FM    90.3    mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothing  else  like  it 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 

Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  directory. 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 
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National  Public  Radio 
for  eastern  New  York 

and  western  New  England 


The  Shed  under  construction  in  1938 


Dannon  Yogurt- 

If  you  dorft  always  eat  right, 

if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What's  more,  it's  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  America's  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  'Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon's  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  g^  fi|  you  always  eat  right. 


&ANNON 


Straw/berry 

LOWFAT 

YGGURT 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 


on  Route  20 


Berkshire  Hills 

LEISURE  lEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 


nonstudents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..!f 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press, 79 Garden st, Cambridge,  Mass. 02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 

Phyllis  Curtin,  soprano 

Ryan  Edwards,  piano 


July  23,  1976 
7  p.m. 


Despite  and  Still  Samuel  Barber 

A  Last  Song  (Robert  Graves) 
My  Lizard  (Theodore  Roethke) 
Solitary  Hotel  (James  Joyce,  from  Ulysses) 
In  the  Wilderness  (Robert  Graves) 
Despite  and  Still  (Robert  Graves) 


Songs  for  Nansi  (poems  of  e.e.  cummings)  Amy  D.  Rubin 

plato  told  him 
Buffalo  Bill's  defunct 
in  Just-spring 
Interlude  for  flute  and  piano: 

it  may  not  always  be  so 
tumbling-hair 
next  to  of  course  god  america 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 


Four  Songs  NedRorem 

Clouds  (Paul  Goodman) 

What  Sparks  and  Wiry  Cries  (Paul  Goodman) 
To  Poulenc  (Frank  O'Hara) 
I  Am  Rose  (Gertrude  Stein) 


Homage  to  the  Empress  of  the  Blues  Ryan  Edwards 

(Robert  E.  Hayden) 


Baldwin  Piano 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 


Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre"  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighe'ra 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  July  23,  1976 
9  p.m. 


L'Histoire  du  Soldat  (The  Soldier's  Tale)  Stravinsky 

The  Soldier's  March 
The  Soldier's  Violin 
Pastorale 
Royal  March 
The  Little  Concert 

Three  Dances  (tango;  waltz;  ragtime) 
The  Devil's  Dance 
Chorale 
The  Devil's  Triumphal  March 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin;  WILLIAM  RHEIN,  contrabass; 
HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet;  SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon; 
ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet;  RONALD  BARRON,  trombone; 
EVERETT  FIRTH,  percussion 


INTERMISSION 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  (The  Rite  of  Spring)  Stravinsky 

Part  One:  The  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

Introduction;  Auguries  of  Spring  (Dances  of  the  Young  Girls); 

Mock  Abduction;  Spring  Khorovod  (Round  Dance);  Games  of  the 

Rival  Clans;  Procession  of  the  Sage;  Adoration  of  the  Earth 

(the  Sage);  Dance  of  the  Earth 
Part  Two:  The  Sacrifice 

Introduction;  Mystical  Circles  of  the  Young  Girls;  Glorification 

of  the  Chosen  One;  The  Summoning  of  the  Ancients;  Ritual  of 

the  Ancients;  Sacrificial  Dance  (the  Chosen  One) 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Baldwin  Piano 

Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon 
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Notes 


Igor  Stravinsky  (1882-1971) 
L'Histoire  du  Sol  da  t 

L'Histoire  represented  a  turning 
point  in  Stravinsky's  career — a  turning 
away  from  the  Russian  nationalism  that 
had  informed  his  earlier  major  works, 
and  a  turning  away  from  the  large 
orchestral  forces  that  they  had  required. 
(Reynard,  written  three  years  earlier,  in 
1915,  had  had  the  size  of  its  orchestra 
limited  by  the  terms  of  its  commission, 
and  Les  Noces,  although  finished  in  1917, 
was  not  to  be  successfully  orchestrated 
for  another  five  years.) 

The  genesis  of  the  work  was  purely 
practical,  or  so  it  seemed  at  the  time. 
Stravinsky  had  spent  the  years  of  World 
War  I  in  Switzerland,  cut  off  from  the 
royalties  due  him  from  his  Berlin-based 
publishers;  with  the  Swiss  writer  C.F. 
Ramuz,  who  was  in  a  similar  financial 
bind,  he  determined  to  create  a  work  so 
simple  that  it  could  be  performed  in  any 
kind  of  theater  (or  even  out  of  doors) 
with  very  small  forces.  Together,  the 
two  men  went  so  far  as  to  envision  a 
miniature  troupe  that  would  tour  all  of 
Switzerland  giving  performances  of 
what  ultimately  became  a  work  "to  be 
read,  played  and  danced." 

Drawing  the  basic  material  from  a 
collection  of  Russian  fables,  Stravinsky 
and  Ramuz  fashioned  the  piece  for  nar- 
rator, two  actors,  two  dancers,  and  a 
chamber  orchestra  of  seven  players. 
The  story,  whose  Slavic  roots  were 
obscured,  emerged  roughly  as  follows: 
A  soldier  on  leave  from  the  army  (The 
Soldier's  March),  encountering  the  Devil 
in  disguise  by  a  stream,  unwisely  trades 
his  fiddle  (The  Soldier's  Violin)  for  a  magic 
book,  and  agrees  to  spend  three  days 
with  him.  By  the  time  that  the  soldier 
reaches  his  native  village  (Pastorale)  he 
discovers  that  he  has  lost  not  three  days 
but  three  years;  the  Devil  then  appears 
in  another  disguise  to  remind  him  that 
the  magic  book  can  make  him  rich.  He 
gains  wealth  and  loses  it.  In  another 
town  a  Princess  lies  ill  and  her  father 
the    King   has   promised   her   hand   to 
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whomever  can  cure  her  (Royal  March); 
the  soldier  journeys  there,  meets  the 
Devil  and  plays  cards  with  him.  The 
soldier  loses  steadily,  but  equally  stead- 
ily plies  the  Devil  with  wine  until  the 
latter  falls  unconscious  (Little  Concert). 
Recovering  his  fiddle,  the  soldier  cures 
the  Princess  by  causing  her  to  rise  from 
her  sickbed  and  dance  (Three  Dances); 
when  the  Devil  bursts  in  on  them,  the 
soldier  fiddles  him  into  convulsions  (The 
Devil's  Dance)  (Chorale).  The  soldier  mar- 
ries the  Princess,  and  when  they  later 
decide  to  visit  the  soldier's  village  the 
Devil  once  again  seizes  the  fiddle  and 
then  leads  the  soldier  away  (The  Devil's 
Triumphal  March). 

This  altogether  unusual  story,  whose 
moral  would  be  hard  to  characterize, 
is  staged  in  an  appropriately  unconven- 
tional manner.  On  several  scenes,  the 
curtain  is  raised  and  lowered  twice,  with 
the  onstage  characters  in  some  cases 
standing  motionless  as  the  narrator 
carries  the  story  forward.  The  soldier 
and  the  Devil  sometimes  speak,  some- 
times mime.  The  Devil  is  played  by  an 
actor,  but  in  the  penultimate  scene  he 
is  portrayed  by  a  dancer.  And  the  nar- 
rator occasionally  intervenes  in  the 
action. 

Unhappily,  Stravinsky  and  Ramuz's 
projected  touring  company  was  never 
to  be;  after  L'Histoire's  successful  pre- 
miere in  Lausanne  in  September,  1918, 
various  members  of  the  troupe  began 
succumbing  to  the  Spanish  influenza 
epidemic,  and  the  tour  was  abandoned. 
There  were  no  other  stage  perfor- 
mances until  1924;  after  these,  says 
Eric  Walter  White,  "the  reputation  of 
the  work  began  to  spread.  It  was  natur- 
ally difficult  to  fit  it  into  the  repertory 
of  any  ordinary  opera  or  ballet  company, 
as  it  made  such  extraordinary  demands; 
but  as  festival  and  other  special  pro- 
ductions occurred,  it  received  more 
careful  treatment  and  began  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  masterpiece  in  a  unique 
form." 

The  music  for  L'Histoire  is  essentially 
independent  of  the  text,  Stravinsky 
having  from  the  beginning  the  idea 
that  it  should  serve,  slightly  abridged, 
as  a   separate  concert   suite;  it  is  this 


version  (given  its  premiere  in  London 
in  1920  under  the  baton  of  Ernest 
Ansermet)  that  is  used  for  the  present 
performance. 

-J.K. 

Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
(The  Rite  of  Spring) 

Stravinsky  composed  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
in  1912  and  1913,  us  music  for  Diaghilev's 
Ballet  Russe.  Its  first  performance,  the  most 
celebrated  musical  premiere  of  the  twentieth 
century,  took  place  at  the  Th'ealre  des  Champs- 
Elysees,  Paris,  on  May  29,  1913,  in  a  pro- 
duction choreographed  by  Nijinsky  and  con- 
ducted by  Pierre  Monteux.  Within  a  year, 
Monleux  conducted  the  work  in  concert  form, 
and  it  is  largely  in  that  manner  that  it  has  been 
heard  ever  since.  Its  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  was  directed  by  Pierre 
Monteux  in  1924;  it  was  performed  most 
recently  at  Tanglewood  in  1972,  Michael 
Tilson  Thomas  conducting.  Its  instrumentation 
is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  alto  flute,  2  piccolos, 
4  oboes,  2  English  horns,  3  clarinets  and  D 
clarinet,  2  bass  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  2  contra 
bassoons,  8  horns,  2  tenor  tubas,  5  trumpets, 
3  trombones,  2  bass  tubas,  timpani  (2  players), 
bass  drum,  tamtam,  triangle,  tambour  de  basque, 
guero  rape,  antique  cymbals,  harp  and  strings. 

The  score  is  in  two  distinct  sections: 
"The  Adoration  of  the  Earth"  and  "The 
Sacrifice."  The  various  episodes  (includ- 
ing the  introductions  to  each  part)  are 
each  an  entity  in  itself.  They  are  played 
in  continuous  succession,  but  without 
preamble  or  "bridge"  passages.  Stra- 
vinsky in  this  music  is  nothing  if  not 
direct  and  to  the  point.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  influence  of  Le  Sacre 
upon  the  course  of  musical  composition. 
One  of  its  most  obvious  effects  was  to 
clear  away  the  nineteenth-century 
verbiage  of  preparatory,  mood-estab- 
lishing measures,  circuitous  develop- 
ment, and  repetitious  conclusions.  Its 
influence  as  a  development  of  rhythmic 
possibilities  is  obvious. 

The  introduction,  which  has  been 
called  "the  mystery  of  the  physical 
world  in  spring,"  is  a  slow  and  cere- 
monious music,  opening  in  the  unfa- 
miliar top  register  of  the  bassoon,  and 


Next  Weekend's  Programs: 

Friday,  July  30,  1976 

7  p.m. 

Weekend  Prelude 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 

JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

American  Songs 

9  p.m. 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

Beethoven: 

Symphony  No.  9 
MARALIN  NISKA,  soprano; 
GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW,  mezzo- 
soprano;  SETH  McCOY,  tenor; 
PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS 
and  TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Saturday,  July  31,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 

KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 

Haydn: 
Symphony  No.  85 

Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  1 

Sunday,  August  1,  1976 
2:30  p.m. 

COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Sibelius: 
Tapiola 
Violin  Concerto 

MIRIAM  FRIED,  violin 
Symphony  No.  2 
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weaving  its  way  through  the  wind  choir, 
with  no  more  than  a  slight  reinforce- 
ment in  the  strings.  The  curtain  (in  the 
original  ballet)  rises  upon  a  ritual  dance 
of  the  adolescents,  youths  and  maidens 
who  perform  a  ceremonial  of  earth 
worship,  stamping  to  a  forceful  rhythm 
of  displaced  accents,  which  produce  a 
pattern  by  their  regular  recurrence.  A 
mock  abduction  "Jeu  de  rapt"  follows  as 
part  of  the  ceremony,  a  presto  of  even 
more  complexity  and  interest  of  rhy- 
thm, with  changes  of  beat  from  measure 
to  measure:  3/8,  518,  3/8,  4/8,  518,  6/8, 
2/8,  etc.  There  follows  a  round  dance  of 
spring,  which  begins,  tranquillo,  with 
a  folk-like  tune,  after  which  a  curious 
syncopated  rhythmic  figure  works  up 
to  a  furious  climax  and  brings  a  return 
of  the  tranquillo  measures.  The  games 
of  the  rival  communities  is  a  molto 
allegro,  again  in  rapidly  changing  rhy- 
thmic signatures.  This  introduces  the 
"Procession  of  the  Sage,"  the  oldest 
member  of  the  tribe,  "the  celebrant, 
whose  function  it  is  to  consecrate  the 
soil  for  its  coming  renewal."  The  tubas 
introduce  him  with  a  ponderous  theme. 
The  first  part  ends  with  a  "dance  of  the 
earth,"  prestissimo,  a  music  of  rising 
excitement,  with  intricate  fanfares  from 
the  eight  horns. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  myster- 
ious largo  which  Stravinsky  is  said  to 
have  described  as  "the  Pagan  Night," 
although  the  score  bears  merely  the 
word  "Introduction."  It  is  largely  a 
music  of  poignant  shifting  harmonies, 
pianissimo,  from  which  rises  in  the 
strings  a  melody  of  haunting  sugges- 
tion. "A  deep  sadness  pervades  it," 
wrote  Edwin  Evans,  "but  this  sadness  is 
physical,  not  sentimental.  ...  It  is 
gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  vast 
forces  of  Nature,  pitiful  with  the  help- 
lessness of  living  creatures  in  their 
presence."  This  leads  into  the  "Myster- 
ious Circles  of  the  Young  Girls," 
andante,  with  a  reference  to  the  intro- 
duction, and  a  theme  first  set  forth  by 
the  bass  flute,  with  answer  by  two 
clarinets  in  consecutive  sevenths.  "The 
Glorification  of  the  Chosen  One":  again 
there  are  complex  rhythms  of  increas- 
ing excitement.  The  "Evocation  of  the 
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Ancients"  moves  through  chords  of 
a  ponderous  solemnity  to  the  "Ritual 
of  the  Ancients":  a  light  and  regular 
pizzicato  with  a  sinuous  duet  for  English 
horn  and  bass  flute  to  which  other  wind 
instruments  are  joined  in  increasing 
elaboration.  "The  Sacrificial  Dance  of 
the  Chosen  One":  The  dance  is  of  extra- 
ordinary elaboration  of  rhythm,  in 
which  the  orchestra  is  used  more  mas- 
sively than  before.  "Now  the  elected 
victim,  who  has  thus  far  remained 
motionless  throughout  these  activities, 
begins  her  sacrifice;  for  the  final  act  of 
propitiation  has  been  demanded,  and 
she  must  dance  herself  to  death.  The 
music  expresses  the  mystical  rapture 
of  this  invocation  of  vernal  fertility  in 
rhythms  of  paroxysmal  frenzy,  reach- 
ing a  delirious  culmination  as  the  victim 
falls  dead." 

Pierre  Monteux  has  written:  "Le 
Sacre  du  Printemps  was  presented  in  1913 
at  the  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees  in 
Paris,  and  cause  a  scandal  it  certainly 
did.  The  audience  remained  quiet  for 
the  first  two  minutes.  Then  came  boos 
and  cat-calls  from  the  gallery,  soon 
after  from  the  lower  floors.  Neighbors 
began  to  hit  each  other  over  the  head 
with  fists,  canes  or  whatever  came  to 
hand.  Soon  this  anger  was  concentrated 
against  the  dancers,  and  then,  more 
particularly,  against  the  orchestra,  the 
direct  perpetrator  of  the  musical  crime. 
Everything  available  was  tossed  in  our 
direction,  but  we  continued  to  play  on. 
The  end  of  the  performance  was  greeted 
by  the  arrival  of  gendarmes.  Stravinsky 
had  disappeared  through  a  window 
backstage,  to  wander  disconsolately 
along  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"A  year  later  at  the  Casino  de  Paris 
I  was  conducting  the  Concerts  Mon- 
teux, a  series  in  which  I  introduced 
works  by  new  composers.  Here  the 
music  played  was  definitely  the  music 
of  tomorrow.  I  suggested  to  Stravinsky 
that  he  arrange  a  concert  version  of 
the  Sacre,  and  anxious  himself  to  prove 
a  few  points,  he  readily  agreed.  The 
presentation  was  an  instant  success." 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  July  24,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 


LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  conducting 


A  Faust  Symphony  Liszt 

Faust 
Gretchen 
Mephistopheles 

KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  and 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Baldwin  Piano 

Orchestra  record  exclusively  for 
Deutsche  Grammophon 
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Notes 


Franz  Liszt  (1811-1886) 

A  Faust  Symphony 

"A  symphony — in  three  character 
Pictures,"  Liszt  called  his  score.  The 
term  "symphony"  is  of  course  freely 
used,  for  the  work  has  no  more  than  a 
Vague  semblance  of  classical  structure. 
It  is  possible  to  find  an  exposition,  a 
"free  fantasia,"  and  a  restatement  in  the 
first  movement;  the  second  section  has 
traits  of  a  slow  movement,  and  the  third 
has  a  decided  scherzo  flavor.  But  there  is 
no  proper  finale.  The  conclusion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  purely  instrumental 
form  in  which  it  was  first  cast,  is  in  no 
sense  a  movement  in  itself.  Its  later 
choral  version  is  but  a  setting  in  unison 
of  a  single  verse  with  chord  accom- 
paniment. 

It  has  been  said  that  each  section  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  symphonic  poem 
self-sufficient.  Yet  the  "Faust"  section, 
in  the  light  of  what  is  to  follow,  is 
clearly  anticipatory.  Faust  is  roundly 
delineated,  but  only  that  he  may  be 
modified,  exalted,  derided,  in  the  pages 
to  come.  The  Mephistopheles  section 
would  be  pointless  without  what  has 
gone  before.  It  is  no  more  than  a  trans- 
formation of  the  "Faust"  themes  to 
Satanic  ends.  "Gretchen"  has  been  per- 
formed as  a  separate  entity.  Yet  heard 
in  this  way,  the  ultra-naive  melody 
could  gain  but  a  small  part  of  its  in- 
tended effect  as  in  the  complete  score 
it  falls  placidly  upon  the  ear  after  the 
grandiloquent  and  strutting  pages  of 
Faust  which  precede:  before  the  out- 
bursts of  Mephistophelian  glee  that 
break  in  ruthlessly  upon  its  conclusion. 
Liszt  never  made  better  use  of  his  canny 
sense  of  contrast. 

The  section  entitled  "Faust"  offers 
five  themes  which  can  be  segregated 
for  purposes  of  category,  but  which 
are  yet  allied  in  character  and  much 
transformed  in  the  setting  forth.  The 
theme  which  opens  the  work  suggests 
Faust  brooding  in  his  study.  At  the 
fifth  bar,  the  introduction  discloses  a 
theme    characterized    by    the    seventh 
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interval,  as  the  former  theme  is  based 
upon  augmented  fifths.  The  oboe  sings 
it,  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  grave 
philosopher  is  not  an  unlikely  subject 
for  romance.  'This  theme  in  its  later 
development  seems  to  portray  Faust 
the  lover,  consumed  with  longing, 
which  in  the  Gretchen  movement 
reaches  passionate  realization.  In  its 
later  development  it  plays  an  extremely 
important  part  in  all  three  movements, 
undergoes  many  astonishing  transfor- 
mations. It  is  to  carry  the  "love  scene" 
of  the  slow  movement  to  its  highest 
emotional  point,  and  in  the  last  to  be 
fiendishly  dissected,  bandied  about, 
prodigiously  fugued. 

Faust 

The  slow  introductory  measures  of 
"Faust"  lead  into  an  allegro  impetuoso, 
where  a  satanic  shadow  might  already 
be  discerned  lurking  behind  the  arras. 
The  bassoon,  darkly  intoning  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  the  romantic  Faust,  gives 
way  to  an  agitated  chromatic  theme, 
which  is  to  figure  importantly  in  this 
movement.  There  shortly  follows  a 
theme  of  upstriving  chromaticism 
which  foreshadows  the  "glance"  motive 
of  "Tristan."  The  already  familiar 
"Love"  theme  of  Faust  attains  a  new 
intensity  of  yearning  in  phrases  for 
the  solo  viola.  There  is  considerable 
further  development,  and  then  the  last 
important  theme  of  Faust  is  unloosed, 
in  great  striding  chords  of  march 
rhythm  grandioso,  for  the  full  orchestra. 
Faust  has  now  been  pictured  at  full 
length  —  by  turn  grave  and  thoughtful, 
ardent  and  avid  of  experience,  arrogant 
and  virile.  The  prevailing  mood  is  that 
of  the  amorous  theme,  impetuously 
assertive,  but  at  last  softened  to  a  re- 
flective pianissimo,  as  the  section  ends. 

Gretchen 

Between  the  dramatic  chromaticism 
of  the  first  movement,  and  the  chro- 
matic diablerie  of  the  last,  Gretchen 
offers  a  refreshing  picture  of  diatonic 
simplicity.  She  is  first  painted  by  the 
dulcet  and  sinuous  voices  of  the  wood- 
winds. The  oboe  takes  the  placid  theme, 
while  the  viola  sets  if  off  with  a  chain 


of  soft  undulations.  A  succession  of 
three-  and  four-note  phrases  by  the 
clarinet  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
maiden's  query  to  the  petals  of  the 
flower  which  bears  her  name  —  "He 
loves  me" — "He  loves  me  not."  If  so, 
she  seems  to  turn  away  from  the  idle 
pastime  with  a  whimsical  A-sharp. 
Thoughts  of  the  lover  bring  a  gentle 
but  ardent  confession  in  soft  repeated 
chords  of  the  strings.  An  ominous  sha- 
dow is  thrown  over  Gretchen's  revery, 
and  Faust's  now  familiar  love  motive 
makes  its  appearance,  at  first  softly 
with  harp  arpeggios,  but  increasing  in 
passion,  rising  to  a  molten  and  irre- 
sistible outpouring  of  melody.  Two 
more  themes  of  Faust  are  to  appear, 
but  utterly  subdued,  deprived  of  their 
storm  and  stress.  Liszt  has  inherited 
(with  unquestionable  independence  and 
in  his  own  right)  a  tradition  from 
Beethoven.  The  music  of  Gretchen 
returns,  still  gentle,  but  enkindled  to 
willing  ardor.  The  themes  of  the  two 
lovers  are  tranquilly  blended,  and  the 
movement  ends  pianissimo  with  a  soft 
memory  of  what  was  once  the  martial 
and  grandiose  theme  of  the  solitary 
Faust. 

Mephistopheles 

Liszt  uses  his  every  orchestral  device 
to  conjure  a  Mephistopheles  of  requisite 
glitter  and  flash.  The  devil  has  no 
themes  of  his  own,  but  exists  only  to 
distort  the  themes  of  Faust,  to  strip 
them  of  their  nobility,  puncture  their 
idealism  with  shouts  of  satanic  mirth. 
The  music  is  like  the  mirror  of  the  bad 
goblin  described  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Hans 
Andersen,  in  which  the  reflection  of 
everything  that  was  good  and  beautiful 
"shrank  together  into  almost  nothing," 
so  that  "the  most  lovely  landscapes 
looked  like  boiled  spinach,  and  the  hand- 
somest people  became  hideous,  or  stood 
on  their  heads  and  had  no  bodies."  The 
devil  of  Liszt,  like  that  of  Goethe,  is  no 
gaudy  stage  creature  of  tail  and  tights; 
he  has  no  existence  but  to  deny — "lch 
bin  der  Geist  der  steis  verneint."  He  is  per- 
suasive, subtle  at  first,  a  good  fellow 
and  scherzando  devil  —  who  not  until  he 
has    intrigued    the   hearer   reveals   his 


sinister  aspect.  The  love  theme  of  Faust 
is  his  first  and  principal  butt  —  greatly 
speeded  up,  ground  under  the  malign 
heel  of  chromatic  sequence  and  rhyth- 
mic contrivance  until  its  former  nature 
is  quite  gone.  And  yet  somehow  the 
transmutations  seem  no  afterthought, 
but  implicit  in  the  theme.  There  are 
glimpses  of  Faust  the  grave  philosopher 
amid  this  riot  of  desecration  (his  intro- 
ductory theme),  and  one  glimpse  of 
Gretchen  as  the  chords  of  her  theme 
unfold  against  a  high  string  tremolo. 
This  fair  vision  the  devil  cannot  be- 
smirch, he  can  only  dispel  it  with  malig- 
nant growls.  The  sulphurous  vapors  are 
gradually  cleared  away,  and  he  vanishes 
for  the  last  time.  The  musical  atmo- 
sphere becomes  pure  and  rarefied,  and 
the  Gretchen  theme  takes  gentle  pos- 
session of  the  orchestra  for  a  few  mea- 
sures. There  follows  an  Andante  mistico, 
in  which,  over  soft  chord  pulsations  by 
the  orchestra  and  organ,  a  male  chorus 
intones  in  accents  of  quiet  faith,  the 
"Chorus  Mysticus"  which  closes  the 
Second  Part  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  with 
its  deification  of  Woman's  love: 

Alles  Vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss; 
Das  Unzul'angliche, 
Hier  wird's  Erreignis; 
Das  Unbeschreibliche 
Hier  ist's  gethan; 
Das  Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan. 

In  the  last  two  lines,  sung  to  notes 
derived  from  the  theme  of  Gretchen, 
the  voice  of  a  tenor  solo,  reaffirmed 
by  the  chorus,  floats  over  the  orchestra. 

The  "Chorus  Mysticus"  has  thus  been 
translated  by  Albert  G.  Latham: 

All  things  corruptible 
Are  but  reflection. 
Earth's  insufficiency 
Here  finds  perfection. 
Here  the  ineffable 
Wrought  is  with  love 
,     The  Eternal-Womanly 
Draws  us  above. 
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Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 
Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 

Bela  Bartok  wrote  his  Divertimento 
in  the  summer  of  1939  for  the  Basle 
Chamber  Orchestra  which  gave  the 
first  performance  under  Paul  Sacher  in 
May  1940.  The  first  American  perfor- 
mance was  on  November  8,  1940,  by 
the  Saint  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Vladimir  Golschmann,  conductor.  This 
is  the  first  Tanglewood  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  Divertimento  for  String  Orchestra 
belongs  to  that  group  of  orchestra 
masterpieces  that  Bartok  composed 
during  the  last  decade  of  his  life  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  his  middle 
fifties  he  had  reached  his  full  maturity 
as  a  composer,  and  he  was  now  simpli- 
fying his  style,  leaving  behind  the 
enigmatic  complexities  of  some  of  his 
earlier  works.  The  masterly  Music  for 
Stringed  Instruments,  Percussion,  and  Celesta 
was  completed  at  Budapest  in  1936, 
and  this  was  followed  in  1938  by  the 
Second  Violin  Concerto.  The  Divertimento 
belongs  to  1939.  Bartok  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1940,  and  it  was  in  his  adopted 
country  that  he  composed  the  great 
Concerto  for  Orchestra,  completing  it  in 
1943.  A  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  a  Viola 
Concerto  were  left  unfinished  upon  his 
death  in  1945,  and  these  last  scores 
have  been  completed  by  his  friend  and 
disciple,  Tibor  Serly.  Though  not  to  be 
included  among  his  orchestral  music, 
there  is  a  fourth  work  composed  during 
Bartok's  five  tragic  years  of  poverty 
and  sickness  in  America  —  the  Sonata  for 
Violin  Unaccompanied,  composed  for 
Yehudi  Menuhin  in  1943. 

The  Divertimento,  which  is  in  three 
short  movements,  exploits  fully  the 
resources  of  the  string  orchestra.  The 
various  sections  are  frequently  divided, 
and  there  is  much  use  of  solo  instru- 
ments, sometimes  with  the  choirs, 
sometimes  as  a  string  quartet,  or  in 
other  combinations.  The  scoring  is 
obviously  that  of  a  master  who  knows 


the  innermost  secrets  of  his  instru- 
ments. One  is  struck  by  the  richness 
of  musical  ideas,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  developed  and  combined 
in  a  vital  texture  with  a  marvelous 
sense  of  movement.  The  harmony, 
firmly  based  in  traditional  tonality,  is 
always  interesting  to  the  ear,  even  when 
following  its  most  original  progressions, 
or  when  it  reflects  the  modal  scales 
that  are  often  used. 

The  music  of  Bartok  does  not  lend 
itself  willingly  to  analysis.  Its  very  free- 
dom is  its  one  constant  feature.  The 
methods  employed  in  one  work  may  be 
completely  reversed  in  another  as  a  new 
expressive  vista  opens  up  before  the 
inquiring  eye  of  the  composer.  The 
harmony  is  usually  the  result  of  the 
polyphony,  though  Bartok  possessed  a 
harmonic  sense  as  fully  realized  and 
individual  as  his  gift  for  rhythm.  Per- 
haps it  is  his  melody  that  is  the  most 
striking  —  that  complicated,  irregular, 
exuberant  melody,  rich  in  capricious 
sweeps,  in  whirling  trills  and  fantastic 
arabesques.  While  this  wild  and  often 
primitive  melodic  style  is  clearly  in- 
spired by  the  curiously  elaborate  orna- 
mentation of  Magyar  folk  music,  the 
melodies  themselves  are  nearly  always 
original  with  their  composer  —  the 
source  from  which  his  scores  shape 
themselves  and  expand.  The  severity, 
intensity,  earnestness,  and  passion  of 
his  music  are  derived  from  similar 
qualities  in  the  national  music  of 
Hungary. 

—  George  H.L.  Smith 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

Suite  from  The  Miraculous  Mandarin, 
Op.  19 

The  Miraculous  Mandarin,  a  pantomime 
in  one  act  by  Menyhert  Lengyel,  was 
composed  between  October,  1918,  and 
May,  1919.  The  first  performance  was 
in  Cologne  in  1926,  and  the  concert 
version,  which  omits  two  episodes  and 
the  final  pages  of  the  score,  had  its 
"first  performance  anywhere"  by  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Fritz  Reiner  in  April,   1927.  The  first 
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Boston  Symphony  performance  was 
conducted  by  Richard  Burgin  in  1950, 
and  Seiji  Ozawa  conducted  the  most 
recent  performance  in  November,  1975. 

Its  instrumentation:  3  flutes  and 
piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English  horn,  3 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons 
and  contra  bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  snare 
drum,  tenor  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tamtam,  xylophone,  celesta, 
harp,  piano  and  strings. 

To  state  it  plainly,  Bartok  asked  for 
every  bit  of  trouble  and  neglect  that 
accrued  to  his  stage  work,  The  Miraculous 
Mandarin.  The  book  by  Lengyel  is  so 
sordid  as  to  be  anathema  in  the  fantasy- 
world  of  balletomanes,  who  still  eschew 
the  uglier  aspects  of  "reality"  and  most 
especially  if  the  locale  be  here-and-now. 
(Murder  and  mayhem  in  ancient  Greece 
are  all  right.)  No  wonder,  then,  that 
choreographers  in  droves  were  put  off 
by  the  "action"  summarized  in  the 
Universal-Boosey  &  Hawkes  score  with 
merciful  brevity: 

"In  a  shabby  room  in  the  slums,  three 
tramps,  bent  on  robbery,  force  a  girl 
to  lure  in  prospective  victims  from  the 
street.  The  first  two  who  succumb  are 
found  to  have  thin  wallets  and  are 
thrown  out.  The  third  is  the  eerie 
Mandarin.  The  girl,  frightened,  tries 
to  unfreeze  him  by  dancing  —  but  when 
he  feverishly  embraces  her,  she  runs 
from  him  in  terror.  After  a  wild  chase 
he  catches  her.  The  three  tramps  rob 
him  and  try  to  smother  him,  but  he  gets 
to  his  feet,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl. 
They  run  him  through  with  a  sword; 
but  his  desire  is  stronger  than  his 
wounds  and  he  hurls  himself  at  her. 
They  hang  him  up;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  die.  Only  when  they  cut  him 
down,  and  the  girl  takes  him  into  her 
arms,  do  his  wounds  begin  to  bleed  and 
he  dies." 

The  foregoing  has  been  said  to  deline- 
ate "the  unconquerable  power  of  human 
aspiration  —  even  beyond  death  itself." 
But  to  stage  this  lurid,  macabre,  rather 
repulsive  business  effectively  within 
the  outer  limits  of  decorum,  poses  a 
challenge    that    few    companies    have 


chosen  to  face.  Budapest  never  did  see 
a  production  until  Bartok  was  dead. 
It  has  been  presented  since  then  by  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  (1951),  Bavarian 
State  Opera  (1955),  Sadlers  Wells  (1956) 
and  by  Sarah  Caldwell  in  Boston  (1967 
and  1968). 

Bartok's  music  is  acknowledged  as 
an  orchestral  tour  de  force.  The  Suite 
follows  the  scenario  straight  through 
to  the  climactic  moment  of  the  Man- 
darin's "wild"  pursuit  of  the  girl.  The 
music  proceeds  without  interruption, 
although  its  unfolding  encompasses 
several  discrete  sections.  Listeners 
following  the  story  line  need  only  keep 
in  mind  that  each  successive  "Seduction 
call"  (there  are  three)  is  signalized  by 
a  floridly  obtrusive  clarinet  solo. 

Finally,  it  is  incomprehensible  that 
the  composer  really  could  have  expected 
a  typical  "pickup"  pit  ensemble  to  cope 
with  the  ferocious  demands  of  this 
score.  Bartok  calls  for  an  enormous 
and  maximally  virtuosic  orchestra.  At 
times  the  sheer  sonority  is  overwhelm- 
ing, not  to  speak  of  the  unremitting 
intensity  and  the  massive  kinetic  energy 
that  piles  up  with  merciless  ostinati  in 
the  apocalyptic  peroration.  There  is  no 
other  music  quite  like  this,  by  Bela 
Bartok  or  anyone  else. 

—  James  Lyons  ®  1967 
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Maki  Ishii  (1936-      ) 

Mono-Prism  for  Traditional  Japanese  Drums 
and  Orchestra  (composed  1976) 

"Ishii  can  be  considered  one  of  the 
Japanese  composers  best  acquainted 
with  everything  connected  with  Euro- 
pean new  music,"  writes  J.M.  Benitez. 
"Nevertheless,  the  merit  of  his  origin- 
ality lies  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  be- 
come 'Europeanized.'  From  the  very 
beginning  he  did  not  feel  forced  to 
write  in  a  serial  idiom,  although  one  of 
his  teachers  was  Josef  Rufer,  one  of 
the  most  representative  exponents  of 
twelve-tone  technique  in  Germany. . . . 
[Ishii's]  music  is  not  concerned  with 
abstract  forms  so  much  as  with  color 
and  direct  action  with  sound  material. 
All  of  [his]  major  works  pose  a  problem. 
His  concrete  solution  to  each  problem 
has  been  the  music  he  has  produced." 

In  the  present  instance,  the  "prob- 
lem," if  the  term  may  be  used,  has  to  do 
with  the  opposition  of  primitive  Japan- 
ese music  and  the  resources  of  the 
modern  symphony  orchestra.  The  word 
Mono-Prism  is  the  composer's  compound 
invention  (from  monochrome  and 
prism),  symbolizing  the  characteristics 
of  the  opposing  ensembles.  The  stark 
sound  image  of  the  ancient  Japanese 
drum  music  is  indeed  monochromatic, 
for  all  of  its  rhythmic  complexity  and 
subtlety  and  the  precision  of  its  execu- 
tion. And  the  varied  tone  colors  that 
are  possible  to  produce  with  a  full- 
sized  western  orchestra,  here  exploited 
to  the  full,  seem  like  a  prism  to  spread 
out  to  cover  the  full  spectrum. 

The  drum  ensemble's  "monochrome," 
according  to  the  composer,  is  constantly 
transformed  "from  a  simple  or  definite 
rhythmic  pulsation  to  a  complex  poly- 
rhythmic  structure  and  back  again  to  a 
definite  pulsation,"  all  in  a  continuous 
spiral  development.  At  the  same  time, 
the  orchestra's  "prism"  radiates  what 
the  composer  calls  its  "heterogeneous 
energy,  timbre  and  time  concept ...  in 
an  endless  metamorphosis"  of  confron- 
tation with  and  separation  from  the 
"monochromatic  sonic  event"  of  the 
drum  ensemble. 


The  instrumentation  for  Mono-Prism 
is  as  comprehensive  as  the  composer's 
intentions.  The  work  is  scored  for  3 
flutes  and  piccolo,  3  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2 
bassoons  and  contra  bassoon,  6  horns, 
4  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  bass  trom- 
bone, tuba,  2  Tibetan  trumpets  (if  avail- 
able), percussion  —  including  xylo- 
phone, gongs,  bells,  cymbals,  tambour- 
ines, wood  block,  sleigh  bells,  vinyl  hose 
pipes  (thunder  stick),  vibrophone,  tam- 
tam, wind  machine,  maracas,  timpani, 
glockenspiel,  temple  bell,  marimba, 
anvil,  castanets,  rattle,  and  temple 
blocks  —  piano,  celeste,  and  strings... 
plus  the  eleven  traditional  instruments 
of  the  drum  ensemble:  seven  Shime- 
Daiko,  three  Chu-Daiko,  and  the  huge 
Oh-Daiko. 

-].K. 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Charles  River 
Broadcasting  Company 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank 
Of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone 
And  Telegraph  Company 

The  Shawmut 
Association  Banks 

State  Street  Bank 
And  Trust  Company 
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Guest  Artists 


Phyllis  Curtin 

Phyllis  Curtin,  at  present  an  Adjunct 
Professor  at  Yale  University,  was  a 
student  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center; 
this  summer  she  is  the  Granrud  artist- 
in-residence  at  Tanglewood.  She  has 
travelled  to  all  parts  of  the  world  singing 
in  opera,  with  orchestras  and  in  recital, 
appearing  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  and  Glyn- 
bourne,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  across  the  United  States.  Her  roles 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York 
include  the  Countess  in  Figaro,  Mistress 
Ford  in  Falstaff,  Eva  in  Die  Meistersinger 
and  Ellen  Orford  in  Peter  Grimes.  Miss 
Curtin's  large  repertoire  ranges  from 
the  Baroque  to  the  contemporary;  her 
recordings  are  on  the  RCA,  Columbia, 
Louisville,  Bach  Guild  and  CRI  labels. 
She  has  appeared  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony on  frequent  occasions,  in  per- 
formances of  works  by  Bach,  Haydn, 
Rossini  and  Copland;  this  is  the  second 
summer  in  a  row  in  which  she  has  given 
a  Prelude  Concert  at  Tanglewood. 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Leonard  Bernstein  has  been  associ- 
ated with  Boston  and  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony throughout  his  life.  Born  in 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1939,  after  which  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Curtis 
Institute  with  Fritz  Reiner,  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  Randall  Thompson.  He 
was  also  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
at  Tanglewood  for  several  summers 
as  a  student  and  assistant  to  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Music  Director  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic from  1958  to  1969,  and  Laure- 
ate Conductor  in  the  years  since,  Mr. 
Bernstein  has  frequently  been  called  the 
most  versatile  man  on  the  musical 
scene.  He  has  received  wide  acclaim 
as  conductor,  composer,  pianist,  teach- 
er, lecturer  and  author.  In  addition  to 
his  conducting  duties  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  he  has  conducted 
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many  leading  orchestras  of  the  world, 
including  those  of  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Rome,  Prague,  London, 
Budapest,  Vienna,  Milan,  Paris  and 
Israel.  Mr.  Bernstein  made  his  Metro- 
politan Opera  debut  in  1963  and  con- 
ducts there  and  at  other  major  opera 
houses,  such  as  La  Scala  and  the  Vienna 
State  Opera. 

Among  Mr.  Bernstein's  compositions 
are  the  Jeremiah  Symphony,  the  Age  of 
Anxiety  Symphony,  the  Serenade  for 
Violin,  Strings  and  Percussion,  the 
Kaddish  Symphony,  the  Chichester  Psalms 
for  chorus  and  orchestra;  the  ballets 
Fancy  Free  and  Facsimile;  the  one-act  opera 
Trouble  in  Tahiti;  the  score  for  the  film 
On  the  Waterfront.  For  the  Broadway 
theater  he  has  contributed  the  scores 
to  On  the  Town,  Wonderful  Town,  Candide, 
and  West  Side  Story.  His  most  recent 
compositions  are  Mass,  which  opened 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  Dybhuk,  a  ballet  given  its  world 
premiere  by  the  New  York  City  Ballet. 

The  author  of  the  best- selling  books 
The  joy  of  Music,  Leonard  Bernstein's  Young 
People's  Concerts  and  The  Infinite  Variety  of 
Music,  Mr.  Bernstein  has  been  the 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Harvard  University,  and  his 
six  lectures,  entitled  The  Unanswered 
Question,  are  available  on  Columbia 
Records  and  in  book  form.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein has  just  received  an  Emmy  Award 
for  the  Outstanding  Classical  Music 
Program  of  the  1975-76  television 
season. 

Kenneth  Riegel 

Kenneth  Riegel,  a  leading  tenor  with 
the  New  York  City  Opera  and  other 
American  opera  companies,  is  also  a 
frequent  soloist  with  the  nation's  major 
orchestras.  After  studying  at  the  Man- 
hattan School  of  Music  and  at  Tangle- 
wood, he  made  his  professional  debut 
in  the  American  premiere  of  Henze's 
The  Stag  King  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera. 
In  1969  he  made  his  debut  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera;  during  the  1972- 
1973  season  he  sang  five  major  roles 


with  that  company.  That  same  season 
he  debuted  with  eight  American  orches- 
tras, among  them  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Chicago 
Symphony,  the  American  Symphony 
and  the  Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Riegel 
made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in 
1973,  in  performances  of  Berlioz's  Les 
Troyens;  his  most  recent  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  was  at  Tangle- 
wood  last  summer  in  a  performance  of 
the  Bach  Cantata  No.  34. 

Ondeko-Za 

Ondeko-Za  —  the  name  translates  as 
"the  demon  drum  group" — was  found- 
ed in  1970  by  its  present  leader, 
Togayasu  Den.  At  present  it  consists 
of  five  women  and  eleven  men,  mostly 
in  their  early  twenties,  who  live  to- 
gether communally  on  the  island  of 
Sado,  which  is  located  in  the  Japanese 
Sea  some  170  miles  from  Tokyo.  The 
music  that  they  play,  on  a  variety  of 
instruments  (the  largest,  the  700-pound 
Oh-Daiko,  was  made  from  a  single  tree 
trunk),  originates  from  two  distinct 
sources:  from  classical  kabuki  plays  and 
bunraku  puppet  dramas,  and  from  the 
folk  music  and  ritual  contained  in  the 
many  Japanese  regional  traditions.  The 
group's  regimen  on  Sado  is  extremely 
rigorous,  with  every  day  spent  in  play- 
ing, practising  and  running.  (Long- 
distance running  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  training,  providing  the  stamina 
needed  for  excellence  in  their  musical 
performances;  this  past  April,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  they  competed 
as  a  group  in  the  Boston  Marathon  — 
and  immediately  afterwards  gave  an 
impromptu  outdoors  concert.)  The  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  members  of  Ondeko- 
Za  is  to  found  a  college  of  Japanese  folk 
arts  and  crafts  on  Sado. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Tanglewood  Choir 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston 
University  in  1970.  The  director  since 
its  foundation,  John  Oliver,  is  director 
of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 


wood, a  member  of  the  MIT  faculty  and 
director  of  the  MIT  Glee  Club  and 
Choral  Society.  Members  of  the  chorus 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  they  rehearse 
throughout  the  year.  The  Festival 
Chorus  made  its  debut  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  a  1970  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony,  and  has  since 
taken  part  in  concerts  directed  by 
William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Its  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  in  last  April's  perfor- 
mances of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion.  The 
Tanglewood  Choir  consists  of  students 
in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal 
program. 

Joseph  Silverstein  is  Concertmaster 
and  Assistant  Conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony;  William  Rhein,  Harold 
Wright,  Sherman  Walt,  Armando 
Ghitalla,  Ronald  Barron  and  Everett 
Firth  are  Principal  Players  with  the 
Orchestra.  All  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players, 
and  as  such  they  have  recorded  the 
complete  L'Histoire  du  Soldat  for  Deutsche 
Grammophon. 


The  sculpture  displayed  this  summer 
in  Tanglewood's  Glass  House  (next  to 
the  main  gate)  is  by  the  American  artist 
Clement  Meadmore,  who  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  Australia  in  1963. 
Mr.  Meadmore  has  exhibited  his  work 
in  London,  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and 
New  York;  in  this  country  it  is  in  a 
number  of  collections,  public  and  pri- 
vate—  among  others  those  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Princeton  University  and 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  has  re- 
ceived an  award  in  art  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  the 
citation  praised  his  "forceful  sculpture 
of  twisting  forms  . . .  direct,  masculine 
and  moving."  Mr.  Meadmore's  works, 
executed  in  black  plastic  or  Cor-ten 
steel,  have  been  enlarged  to  monu- 
mental size  for  various  city  sites,  muse- 
ums, universities  and  private  collec- 
tions, in  some  cases  reaching  lengths 
and  heights  of  thirty  feet  and  more. 
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<>\y  Ml  CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN  MMMJajQ 

■       10%  off  any  purchase       ■ 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 


DANVERS  •  PEMBROKE   •   FRAMINGHAM   •   LENOX 


ft. 


® 


TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 


JJ 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 

Antiques 

to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

Circa  J780-JWOJ 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
— Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitsky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitsky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitsky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modern 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Call  (413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 


G0T^ 


CUPTAINS 

At  Tht  Red  Lion  Inn 

STOCKBRIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01262 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.M. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

'  Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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"...a  very  special  toy  shop..." 


FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational. 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students, 
who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  large  and  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  Orchestra's  yearly 
deficit  —  one  major  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  a  group  that  provides 
critical  support  for  the  Center.  A  brief 
account  of  members'  privileges  is  print- 
ed on  page  37,  and  more  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office  near 
the  Main  Gate.  We  invite  you  to  see 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  remarkable 
caliber  of  the  Center's  young  musicians. 
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w     "Expect  the  Unexpected" 

K^The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 
known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
^  informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock 
m  fern  gardens.   Tiffany  lamps,   and   stain   glass 
windows,   located   by   the  Shaker   Mill    Pond. 
H  Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 
Y  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
-S  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,    nite  owl   snaks,    from 
10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 
The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
413-232-8565 
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HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
-Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  Cnd 

intfofaisbires 


on  1200  acres. . .  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public,  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction,  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center,  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


yuzse  PEDLAR  in 

m*  OPERA  HOUSE 

36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD«DRINK»LODG«NG 

Exit  16-1-91 

Holvoke,  Mass. 

(413)532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 


at 


berkshlre 
record 
outlet 
Inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  y*  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -Sturbridge.  Mass.-(6I7) 347  3313 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


COUNTRY  LIVING 
AT  ITS  BEST! 

SMALL  PRESTIGIOUS  LAKEFRONT  COMMUNITY 

Swim  and  boat  on  two  crystal  clear 
mountain  lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton, 
volleyball  and  basketball  on  community 
courts.  Live  in  privacy  adjacent  to  a 
large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful    accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  hJew  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 


Adults  $1.00 


Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


BERKSHl 


FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  McCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS   HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 


24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Sec  reta  ry  /  Trea  surer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 
Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 


Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

JulV  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsf ield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 


I 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 


J 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Ife 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25$ 
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„   Deutsche 
\jmwiTTwprwn 


salutes 

Seiji  Ozawa 
The  Boston  Symphony 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

1976 


Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Frarningharn, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Frarningharn,  Mass.  01701 


A\plling 

Ml  M  condominiums 

The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 

Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90r/r  financing  available 


Marketed  by- 

\jj  THE  FLATLEY  COMPANY 

Vi^  BRAINTREE  •  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


and  SFa&u/citb  &a&Aicn& 
fob  ^tacicub  SBiwtia 

complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Ezciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Old-Fashioned  Home  Baked  a°ods 

Candy  Preserves 

Imported  Delicacies  J^^J^J^^ 

Papetehes 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic  — . 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES        _ 

As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWVORKEK 


Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 
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iTe-w     England's       Americana   !s/£a.xlcetpla.ce 
O-^E-A-T    B-A-^I^IiTO-TOlT,     3iv£-A-SS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Birns  on  Stockcridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington  Telephone:  113  528  1500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
'  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
'  Bernard  Kadinoff ,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'  Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
"  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 

*  Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'Roger  Shermont,  violin 

*  Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 
Roman  Totenberg,  violin 
Walter  Trampler,  viola 

'  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'  Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
"John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 

*  Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 

*  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

*  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

'  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  trombone Itub a 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

*  Gordon  Hallberg, 
tromboneltuba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'  Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

*  Thomas  Gauger 
'  Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

*  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman  Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


*  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 

offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 

School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA     y^ 

/  Music  Director  y^ty 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tangli 


Institute 


Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director        Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 

Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


RaldwTn 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra. 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra. 

Conductors: 

Sei|i  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller.  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva,  Collage.  Societe  de 
MusiqueContemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of-  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitsky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitsky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitsky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitsky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitsky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 


WAIilC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelse  like  it 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 

Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  directory. 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 
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The  Shed  under  construction  in  1938 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  dorft  always  eat  right, 

it! s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What's  more, its  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  America's  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon  s  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  ^  J|  you  always  eat  right. 

bANNOM 


Strawberry 

UWFAT 

YOGURT 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovich's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 


on  Route  20 


Berkshire  Hills 

LEISURE  IE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


Lee.  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
nonprofessional  music  lovers...students, 
nonstuaents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..!' 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tangle  wood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press ,  79  Garden  st,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

John  Oliver,  conductor 


Friday,  July  30,  1976 
7  p.m. 


Musicians  Wrestle  Everywhere  (1945) 
A  Madrigal  for  Five  Mixed  Voices 


Elliot  Carter 


Antiphonies  (1963)  World  Premiere 

(Poems  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins) 
Repeat  that,  repeat, . . . 
I  wake  and  feel  the  fell  of  dark,  not  day. 
Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things 

SANFORD  SYLVAN,  reader 


Jacob  Druckman 


Psalm  67  (1898) 

Psalm  90 

PHILIP  MOREHEAD,  organ 


Charles  Ives 
Charles  Ives 


Antiphonies  (1963)  (repeated) 

In  the  Beginning  (1947) 

BEVERLY  MORGAN,  mezzo-soprano 


Jacob  Druckman 
Aaron  Copland 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre"  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  ZigheYa 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  July  30,  1976 
9  p.m. 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


Symphony  No.  9  in  D  minor,  Op.  125  Beethoven 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso 
Molto  vivace;  presto 
Adagio  molto  e  cantabile 
Allegro  assai  (soloists  and  chorus) 

MARALIN  NISKA,  soprano; 
GWENDOLYN  KILLEBREW,  mezzo-soprano; 
SETH  McCOY,  tenor;  PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass-baritone; 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  and 
TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  Records  Baldwin  Piano 

Philips  Records 
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Notes 


Ludwigvon  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

Symphony  in  D  Minor,  No.  9,  Opus  125 

I.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso, 
D  minor,  2/4.  Themes  which  are  grad- 
ually unfolded  from  mysterious  mur- 
murings  in  the  orchestra  —  no  uncom- 
mon experience  nowadays  —  all  date 
back  to  the  opening  measures  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  where  Beethoven 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  music 
of  indeterminate  open  fifths  on  the 
dominant,  and  accumulating  a  great 
crescendo  of  suspense  until  the  theme 
itself  is  revealed  in  the  pregnant  key 
of  D  minor,  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  the 
whole  orchestra  in  unison.  It  might  be 
added  that  no  one  since  has  quite  equal- 
ed the  mighty  effect  of  Beethoven's 
own  precedent  —  not  even  Wagner,  who 
held  this  particular  page  in  mystic  awe, 
and  no  doubt  remembered  it  when  he 
depicted  the  elementary  serenity  of  the 
Rhine  in  a  very  similar  manner  at  the 
opening  of  the  "Ring."  The  develop- 
ment in  this,  the  longest  of  Beethoven's 
first  movements,  moves  with  unflag- 
ging power  and  majesty  through  many 
an  episode,  many  a  sudden  illumination 
from  some  fragment  of  his  themes.  At 
the  restatement  of  the  main  theme  the 
orchestra  is  flooded  with  the  triumph 
of  the  D  major  long  withheld.  The  long 
coda,  coming  at  the  point  where  it  would 
seem  that  nothing  more  could  be  said 
on  a  much  developed  subject,  calls  forth 
new  vistas  from  the  inexhaustible 
imagination  of  the  tone  magician  who 
needed  little  more  than  the  common 
chord  upon  which  to  erect  his  vast 
schemes.  Tovey  writes  of  this  move- 
ment (in  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis") 
that  it  "dwarfs  every  other  first  move- 
ment, long  or  short,  that  has  been 
written  before  or  since,"  attaining  its 
stature,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  perfect 
balance  in  the  organization  of  its  parts. 
,And  Grove  goes  further  still  ("Beet- 
hoven and  His  Nine  Symphonies"): 
"Great  as  are  the  beauties  of  the  second 
and  third  movements  —  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  them  —  and  original, 
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vigorous  and  impressive  as  are  many 
portions  of  the  finale,  it  is  still  the 
opening  Allegro  that  one  thinks  of  when 
the  Ninth  Symphony  is  mentioned.  In 
many  respects  it  differs  from  other 
first  movements  of  Beethoven;  every- 
thing seems  to  combine  to  make  it  the 
greatest  of  them  all." 

II.  Molto  vivace,  D  minor  3/4.  For  the 
only  time  in  his  symphonies,  Beethoven 
in  this  case  put  his  scherzo  second  in 
order  and  before  the  slow  movement. 
A  scherzo  it  is  in  everything  but  name, 
with  the  usual  repeats,  trio,  and  da  capo 
(with  bridge  passages  added).  There  is 
the  dancelike  character  of  earlier  scher- 
zos, and  an  echo  of  rusticity  in  the  trio, 
recalling  the  Sixth  and  Seventh.  Yet  all 
is  lifted  to  the  prevailing  mood  of  rari- 
fied  purity  as  this  movement,  like  the 
others,  adds  a  new  voice  to  an  old  form. 
This  scherzo  has  been  called  "a  miracle 
of  repetition  in  monotony,"  by  virtue 
of  the  incessant  impact  of  its  rhythm 
(associated  with  the  kettledrums,  tuned 
in  octaves)  which  keeps  its  constant 
impact  through  the  most  astonishing 
variety  in  modulation,  color,  counter- 
point. The  movement  begins  as  a  five- 
voice  fugue,  recalling  the  fact  that 
Beethoven  first  conceived  the  theme 
as  the  subject  for  a  fugue  —  the  earliest 
of  his  sketches  which  eventually  found 
its  way  into  the  symphony.  The  trio 
continues  the  contrapuntal  interest  by 
the  combination  of  two  themes.  The 
famous  passage  for  the  oboe  against 
wind  chords  reminded  Berlioz  of  "the 
effect  produced  by  the  fresh  morning 
air,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
in  May." 

III.  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile,  B  flat  major, 
4/4.  The  slow  movement  is  built  upon 
two  themes  whose  structural  relation 
lies  principally  in  contrast:  the  first, 
Adagio  in  B  flat,  4/4  time,  the  second, 
Andante  moderato  in  D  major,  triple  time. 
After  the  almost  static  Adagio,  the 
second  theme  attains  flowing  motion 
in  its  melody,  which  Beethoven  has 
marked  espressivo.  This  theme  recurs  in 
alternation  with  the  other,  but  unlike 
the  other  is  hardly  varied,  except  in  the 
instrumentation.  The  Adagio  theme 
undergoes    variations    of    increasingly 


intricate  melodic  ornament  like  those 
by  which  Beethoven  also  lifted  his  last 
sonatas  and  quartets  to  such  indescrib- 
able beauty. 

IV.  Allegro  assai,  D  major,  4/4.  The 
finale  opens  with  a  frank  discord,  fol- 
lowed by  a  stormy  and  clamorous  presto 
of  seven  bars.  It  is  as  if  the  composer, 
having  wrested  from  his  first  three 
movements  the  very  utmost  drop  that 
was  in  them,  is  still  restless  and  unsat- 
isfied. He  must  still  advance  upon  his 
divine  adventure,  cast  off  his  tragic  or 
poignant  moods,  find  some  new  expres- 
sion, spacious  and  radiant.  A  few  mea- 
sures of  each  movement  are  reviewed, 
and  after  each  a  recitative  in  the  cellos 


and  basses  gives  an  answer  of  plain 
rejection;  in  the  first  two  cases  brusque- 
ly, in  the  case  of  the  Adagio  softened  by 
a  tender  memory.  Beethoven's  instru- 
ments seem  on  the  very  verge  of  speech. 
A  hint  of  the  coming  choral  theme  is 
breathed  in  gentle  accents  by  the  wood- 
winds, to  which  the  recitative,  now  no 
longer  confined  to  the  strings,  gives  a 
convincing  affirmative.  Thereupon  the 
theme  in  full  is  unfolded  in  its  rightful 
D  major.  It  is  first  heard  in  the  utter 
simplicity  of  the  low  strings  in  unison, 
piano.  Gradually  harmonies  and  instru- 
ments are  added,  until  the  exposition 
has  been  completely  made,  but  not  even 
yet  has  the  composer  left  the  instru- 
mental field. 


Once  more  there  is  the  noisy  presto  passage,  and  the  composer 
introduces  words  for  the  first  time  into  a  symphony.  The  baritone  has 
this  recitative: 


"O  Freunde,  nicht  diese  Tone, 
sondern  lasst  uns  angenehmere 
anstimmen,  und  freudenvollere." 


"G  brothers,  these  sad  tones  no  longer! 
Rather  raise  we  now  together  our  voices, 
And  joyful  be  our  song!" 


There  immediately  follow  the  first  three  verses  of  Schiller's  ode, 
by  the  solo  quartet  and  chorus: 


Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken, 
Tochter  aus  Elysium, 
Wir  betreten  feuertrunken, 
Himmlische,  dein  Heiligthum. 

Deine  Zauber  binden  wieder, 
Was  die  Mode  streng  getheilt; 
Alle  Menschen  werden  Brtider, 
Wo  dein,  sanfter  Fliigel  weilt. 

Wem  der  grosse  Wurf  gelungen, 
Lines  Freundes  Freund  zu  sein, 
Wer  ein  holdes  Weib  errungen, 
Mische  seinen  Jubel  ein! 

]a  —  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
Sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund! 
Und  wer's  nie  gekonnt,  der  stehle 
Weinend  sich  aus  diesem  Bund. 

Freude  trinken  alle  Wesen 
An  den  Brusten  der  Natur; 
Alle  Guten,  alle  Bbsen 
Folgen  ihrer  Rosenspur, 
K'usse  gab  sie  uns  und  Reben, 
Einen  Freund,  gepr'uft  im  Tod; 
Wollust  ward  dem  Wurm  gegeben, 
Und  der  Cherub  steht  vor  Gott. 


Joy,  thou  spark  from  flame  immortal 
Daughter  of  Elysium! 

Drunk  with  fire,  O  heav'n  born  Goddess, 
We  invade  thy  halidom! 

Let  thy  magic  bring  together 
All  whom  earth-born  laws  divide; 
All  mankind  shall  be  as  brothers 
'Neath  thy  tender  wings  and  wide. 

He  that's  had  that  best  good  fortune, 
To  his  friend  a  friend  to  be, 
He  that's  won  a  noble  woman, 
Let  him  join  our  Jubilee! 

Ay,  and  who  a  single  other 
Soul  on  earth  can  call  his  own; 
But  let  him  who  ne'er  achieved  it 
Steal  away  in  tears  alone. 

Joy  doth  every  living  creature 
Draw  from  Nature's  ample  breast; 
All  the  good  and  all  the  evil 
Follow  on  her  roseate  quest. 
Kisses  doth  she  give,  and  vintage, 
Friends  who  firm  in  death  have  stood; 
Joy  of  life  ,the  worm  receiveth, 
And  the  Angels  dwell  with  God. 
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The  four  line  chorus  (to  the  unused  fourth  verse)  summons  in 
Beethoven's  imagination  a  marching  host,  and  he  gives  it  to  proud  and 
striding  measures  alia  marcia,  adding  piccolo,  double  bassoon,  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  bass  drum  to  his  orchestra  (again  for  the  first  time  in  a 
symphony).  This  is  the  verse,  given  to  the  tenor  solo  and  chorus: 

Froh,  wie  seine  Sonnen  fliegen  Glad  as  burning  suns  that  glorious 

Durch  des  Himmels  pr'achl'ten  Plan,  Through  the  heavenly  spaces  sway, 

Wandelt,  Br'uder,  eure  Bahn,  Haste  ye  brothers,  on  your  way, 

Freudig,  wie  ein  Held  zum  Siegen.  Joyous  as  a  knight  victorious. 

After  the  excitement  of  this  variation,  Beethoven  allows  himself 
to  be  alone  with  his  instruments  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  a 
double  fugue.  The  chorus  next  sings  (Andante  maestoso)  the  following 
short  verse  of  far-flung  import,  calling  upon  three  trombones  to  add 
to  the  impressiveness  of  the  sonority: 

Seid  umschlungen,  Millionen!  O  embrace  now,  all  you  millions, 

Diesen  Kuss  der  ganzen  Welt!  With  one  kiss  for  all  the  world. 

Br'uder — uberm  Sternenzelt  Brothers,  high  beyond  all  stars 

Muss  ein  lieber  Vater  wohnen!  Surely  dwells  a  loving  Father. 

A  religious  Adagio  in  a  mood  of  mystic  devotion  is  the  setting  of 
the  following  verse: 

lhr  sturzl  nieder,  Millionen?  Kneel  before  him,  all  you  millions; 

Ahnest  du  den  Schopfer,  Welt?  Know  your  true  Creator,  man! 

Such'  ihn  'uberm  Sternenzelt!  Seek  him  high  beyond  all  stars, 

lieber  Sternen  muss  er  wohnen.  High  beyond  all  stars  adore  Him. 

But  the  key  verse  of  the  movement  is  the  first:  "Freude,  schoner 
Gotterfunken,"  and  this,  with  its  chorus:  "Seid  umschlungen,  Million- 
en," is  resumed  by  the  quartet  and  chorus,  and  finally  exalted  to  its 
sweeping  climax  in  the  coda,  prestissimo. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  contra  bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Corporate  Benefactors  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Charles  River  New  England  Merchants 

Broadcasting  Company  National  Bank 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Company  New  England  Mutual 

The  First  National  Bank  Life  insurance  Company 

Of  Boston  New  Engiand  Telephone 

The  Gillette  Company  And  Telegraph  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual  The  Shawmut 

Life  Insurance  Company  Association  Banks 

State  Street  Bank  And  Trust  Company 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  July  31,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 


KLAUS  TENNSTEDT  conducting 


Symphony  No.  85  in  B  flat  major  Haydn 

Adagio;  vivace 
Romanze:  allegretto 
Minuetto:  allegretto 
Finale:  presto 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  1  in  D  major  Mahler 

Langsam.  Schleppend  wie  ein  Naturlaut 
Kraftig  bevvegt,  doch  nicht  zu  schnell 
Feierlich  und  gemessen,  ohne  zu  schleppen 
Sturmisch  bewegt 


This  concert  is  made  possible  with  support  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Deutsche  Grammophon  Records  Baldwin  Piano 

Philips  Records 
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Notes 


Franz  Josef  Haydn  (1732-1809) 
Symphony  No.  85  in  B  flat  major 
("La  Reine  de  France") 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies 
for  a  society  in  Paris  known  as  the 
"Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They 
were  ordered  in  1784,  when  Haydn  was 
living  at  Esterhaz.  Composed  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1784-86,  they  are 
in  C,  G  minor,  E  flat,  B  flat,  D,  A. 
No.  [82],  in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The 
Bear";  No.  [83],  in  G  minor,  has  been 
entitled  "The  Hen";  and  No.  [85],  in 
B  flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of 
France."  ...  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  title  "Queen  of  France"  was  given 
to  it  because  the  symphony  was  a  favor- 
ite of  Marie  Antoinette,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  this  surmise.  The  score 
calls  for  a  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bas- 
soons (only  one  is  demanded  for  the 
Finale),  two  horns,  and  strings. 

I.  Adagio,  B  flat  major,  2/2;  [vivace], 
3/4.  A  frank,  spirited  movement  with- 
out a  second  theme.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  section  the  walk  of  the 
bass  is  like  that  in  the  chorus  (with  bass 
solo)  of  priests  in  "The  Magic  Flute." 

II.  Romania,  E  flat  major,  Theme  and 
Variations.  The  theme,  given  to  the 
strings,  is  the  melody  of  an  old  French 
Romance.  Haydn  changed  the  air  slight- 
ly in  two  measures.  One  of  the  Varia- 
tions, E  flat  minor,  is  for  strings  alone. 
In  others  there  is  solo  work  for  flute, 
bassoon,  violoncello.  The  words  of  the 
old  song  are  as  follows: 

La  gentille  et  jeune  Lisette 
Ne  voudroit  jamais  s'engager; 
S'il  falloit  croire  la  follette 
Tout  amant  est  faux  et  leger. 
Laissez  dire  la  jeune  Lise, 
Attendez  l'instant  de  la  crise, 

Et  l'heure  du  berger. 
Jeune  fille  fait  la  severe, 
Mais  il  faut  qu'elle  aime  a  son  tour. 
Tot   ou   tard,   tot  ou   tard,   meme  la 
plus  fiere 

Se  rend  a  1'amour. 
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Tendre  amant  de  la  jeune  Lise 
Qui  brtilez  d'offrir  un  bouquet 
A  l'amante  qui  le  meprise, 
Melez-y  la  rose  et  l'oeillet! 
Si  la  Belle  fait  la  severe 
Pressez-la,  mais  soigneux  de  plaire 

Soyez  toujours  discret. 
Quoiqu'elle  fasse  la  farouche 
Et  vous  refuse  un  tendre  aveu, 
Soyez  sur,  soyez  sur,  des  que  1'amour 
la  touche, 

D'etre  un  jour  heureux. 

That  Haydn  liked  this  tune  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  he  introduced  a  move- 
ment of  like  character  in  a  concerto  for 
the  lira  da  braccio,  one  of  five  composed 
for  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples. 

III.  Minuetto,  Allegretto,  B  flat  major, 
3/4.  Bassoon  and  oboes  prominent  in  the 
Trio. 

IV.  Finale.  Presto,  2/4,  B  flat  major.  A 
strongly  marked  rondo,  which  has  been 
described  as  "a  veritable  game  of  hand- 
ball in  which  themes,  sections  of  themes, 
and  surprising  chords  are  tossed  about; 
especially  sportive  is  the  return  to  the 
first  theme."  Haydn  in  his  earlier  sym- 
phonies adopted  for  the  finale  the  form 
of  his  first  movement.  Later  he  pre- 
ferred the  rondo  form,  with  its  coup- 
lets and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a 
short  and  frank  chief  theme.  "In  some 
finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says 
Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins  to  his  fancy, 
and  modified  with  greater  independence 
the  form  of  his  first  allegros;  but  his 
fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate, 
is  more  like  the  clear,  precise  arguments 
of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong 
inspiration  of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  Haydn's  genius; 
moderation  in  the  dimensions,  in  the 
sonority,  in  the  melodic  shape:  the  live- 
liness of  his  melodic  thought  never 
seems  extravagant,  its  melancholy 
never  induces  sadness." 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  a  performance  of  this  symphony  by 
any  Boston  orchestra  in  a  Symphony 
concert  since  1839.  No  doubt  the  sym- 
phony has  been  played  here,  for  Haydn's 
symphonies  were  on  the  programmes 
of  orchestra  concerts  in  Boston  from 
1793  to  1800.  It  is  impossible  to  identify 


them,  for  they  were  announced  as 
"Grand  Symphony  of  Haydn,"  "Over- 
ture of  Haydn/'  or  "Full  Piece  of  Haydn." 

—  Philip  Hale  (1919) 

Mr.  Hale  wrote  the  above  note  during  the 
1919-20  season,  on  the  occasion  of  the  only 
previous  Boston  Symphony  performances 
of  this  work. 


Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911) 

Symphony  No.  1  in  D  Major 

Completed  probably  in  1888,  Mahler's  First 
Symphony  had  its  initial  performance  at  Buda- 
pest, November  20,  1889.  It  was  performed 
in  Hamburg  in  the  autumn  of  1892,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Richard  Strauss  at  Weimar, 
in  June,  1894.  The  symphony  was  heard  in  Ber- 
lin as  part  of  a  Mahler  program,  March,  1896. 

When  Mahler  sketched  out  the  vast 
proportions  of  his  First  Symphony,  he 
was  a  youthful  idealist  of  soaring  artis- 
tic ambitions  and  little  recognition.  He 
had  written  much,  but  his  music  lay  in 
manuscript,  unperformed.  He  had  lit 
his  torch  from  Wagner  and  Bruckner, 
steeped  himself  in  the  romancers  of 
Germany's  past  —  her  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. But  while  his  head  was  in  the 
clouds,  his  feet  were  planted  before  the 
conductor's  desk  of  one  provincial 
theater  and  another,  where  there  fell 
to  him  the  "second"  choice  of  operas  by 
Lortzing  or  Meyerbeer.  When  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  Wagner  and 
Mozart  at  Olmiitz,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  "profane"  their  music  with 
the  sorry  forces  at  his  disposal.  That 
Mahler  profited  by  his  conductorial 
apprenticeship  is  indicated  by  the  de- 
tailed command  of  orchestration  shown 
in  this  symphony;  also  by  his  sudden 
success  and  popularity  as  conductor 
when  the  opportunity  came  to  him  in 
Leipzig  in  1884.  Mahler  probably  work- 
ed upon  his  First  Symphony  in  the  years 
1883  and  1884,  when  he  was  second 
conductor  at  Cassel.  The  "Lieder  eines 
fahrenden  Gesellen"  ("The  Songs  of  a  Jour- 
neyman," for  voice  and  orchestra)  were 
also  written  about  this  time,  and  one  of 
them  found  its  way  into  the  symphony. 
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His  duties  as  conductor  were  far  from 
inspiring.  Where  his  heart  lay  is  indi- 
cated by  a  pilgrimage  to  Bayreuth, 
where  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
disclosure  of  Parsifal,  and  another  to 
Wunsiedel,  to  sense  the  landscape  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter.  Having  become  a 
conductor  of  outstanding  fame  through 
engagements  at  Leipzig  and  at  Prague, 
Mahler  became  Director  of  the  Royal 
Opera  at  Pesth  in  1888,  and  in  1889  had 
the  opportunity  to  perform  his  sym- 
phony at  a  Philharmonic  concert  (No- 
vember 20),  before  a  public  which  had 
come  to  admire  and  respect  his  abil- 
ities in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  be 
reported  that,  with  every  good  will 
towards  their  conductor,  the  Hun- 
garian audience  found  the  symphony 
perplexing. 

It  was  with  later  experience  that 
Mahler  learned  to  abhor  "programs" 
for  his  symphonies.  This  one  was  first 
heard  with  fanciful  titles  sanctioned 
by  the  composer.  At  the  original  Buda- 
pest performance,  it  was  named  as  a 
"Symphonic  Poem  in  two  parts."  Mah- 
ler, hoping  perhaps  to  induce  an  under- 
standing of  his  emotional  approach, 
gave  out  a  title  for  the  subsequent 
performances  in  Hamburg  and  Weimar: 
"The  Titan,"  referring  to  the  novel  of 
that  name  by  Jean  Paul,  and  these  indi- 
cations of  the  movements: 


Gypsy  musicians  and  music-making  cats, 
frogs,  crows,  etc.;  and  deer,  stags,  foxes, 
and  other  four-footed  and  feathered  deni- 
zens of  the  forest  accompany  the  proces- 
sion in  comic  postures.  In  the  present  piece 
the  imagined  expression  is  partly  ironically 
gay,  partly  gloomily  brooding,  and  is  imme- 
diately followed  by 

5.  DaW  Inferno  al  Paradiso  (allegro  furioso), 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  profoundly 
wounded  heart. 

Mahler,  composing,  no  doubt,  in  a 
spirit  of  romantic  fantasy,  probably 
wrote  down  such  word  images  as  occur- 
red to  him,  in  something  of  the  free 
and  ranging  mood  of  Jean  Paul,  who, 
describing  the  intoxicating  idealism  and 
godlike  virtue  of  his  hero,  could  catch 
up  a  listener  sufficiently  attuned  into 
a  sympathetic  transport.  It  was  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  Jean  Paul,  a  Callot 
engraving,  and  a  naive  French  canon 
could  merge  into  a  single  musical  epi- 
sode without  inconsistency.  Mahler  had 
cause  to  learn  that  the  general  under- 
standing was  not  so  fancy-free  and 
pliable.  There  are  those  who  must  have 
the  full  story,  if  there  is  any  hint  of  one. 
If  there  is  a  funeral  march  they-demand 
the  full  particulars  —  and  ask,  "Who  is 
being  buried?" 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Part  I.  Days  of  Youth.  Youth,  flowers  and 
thorns. 

1.  Spring  without  end.  The  introduction 
represents  the  awakening  of  nature  at 
early  dawn.  [In  Hamburg,  it  was  called 
"Winter  Sleep."] 

2.  A  Chapter  of  Flowers.  [This  move- 
ment, an  andante,  was  omitted  altogether 
after  the  Weimar  performance.] 

3.  Full  sail!  (Scherzo.) 
Part  II.  Commedia  umana. 

4.  Stranded.  A  funeral  march  a  la  Callot. 
[At  Weimar  it  was  called  "The  Hunter's 
Funeral  Procession."]  The  following  re- 
marks may  serve  as  an  explanation,  if  neces- 
sary. The  author  received  the  external  in- 
citement to  this  piece  from  a  pictorial 
parody  well  known  to  all  children  in  South 
Germany,  "The  Hunter's  Funeral  Proces- 
sion." The  forest  animals  accompany  the 
dead  forester's  coffin  to  the  grave.  The 
hares  carry  flags;  in   front  is  a  band  of 
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Notes 


Jean  Sibelius  (1865-1957) 
Tapiola,  Op.  112 

Tapiola  was  written  in  1924  for  the 
Symphony  Society  of  New  York  and 
performed  by  that  group  under  Walter 
Damrosch  in  1926.  The  first  perfor- 
mance by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  in 
1932,  and  the  most  recent  performance 
under  Colin  Davis's  direction  in  Novem- 
ber, 1975. 

Tapiola  is  the  mythological  name  for 
Finland  —  more  particularly  the  word 
signifies  the  domain  of  Tapio,  the  forest 
god,  who  was  often  invoked  by  the 
heroes  of  the  "Kalevala"  (the  great  epic 
of  Finland)  in  their  hunt  for  game. 

Tapiola  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
Sibelius's  favorite  device  of  taking  a 
fragment  of  a  theme  and  through  many 
repetitions  and  transformations  build- 
ing up  an  imposing  structure.  Cecil 
Gray's  description  is  in  order:  "It  begins 
with  a  phrase  given  by  the  strings  which 
consists  of  two  bars  of  a  few  notes  only, 
moving  in  conjunct  motion  within  the 
compass  of  a  fourth  —  as  plain  and 
straightforward  outwardly  as  a  frag- 
ment of  Gregorian  chant,  yet  so  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  entire  work 
evolves  from  it.  At  the  very  outset  it 
is  repeated  with  variations  by  different 
instrumental  combinations  no  fewer 
than  22  times,  and  the  transformations 
it  subsequently  undergoes  are  infinite 
in  number  and  extent.  Even  when  the 
theme  itself  is  not  actually  there  in 
some  form  or  another,  it  makes  its 
spiritual  presence  felt  throughout." 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Violin  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  4  7 

The  Violin  Concerto  was  composed  in  1903, 
subjected  to  a  considerable  revision,  and  in  its 
later  form  first  played  on  October  19,   1905. 

Sibelius,  who  in  his  youth  studied 
the  violin  and  played  it  on  occasion  in 
public    before    he   devoted   his   efforts 
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entirely  to  composition,  turned  once 
in  his  life  to  the  concerto  as  a  form.  He 
first  intended  his  Violin  Concerto  for 
the  virtuoso  Willy  Burmester,  who  had 
been  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra 
of  Kajanus  at  Helsinki.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  have  been,  Burmester 
played  the  Concerto  of  Tchaikovsky 
instead,  and  Viktor  Novacek  played  the 
new  work  in  Helsinki  on  February  8, 
1904,  Sibelius  conducting.  Karl  Teodor 
Flodin,  a  prominent  critic  who  was  for 
years  the  well-meaning  mentor  of 
Sibelius,  objected  that,  having  the 
choice  between  an  orchestral  work  with 
an  integral  obbligato  violin  part  and 
a  traditional  display  piece,  Sibelius  had 
leaned  toward  the  latter  alternative; 
Sibelius,  so  Harold  E.  Johnson  tells  us, 
accordingly  revised  his  score  in  the 
direction    of    orchestral    interest. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  D  minor,  various 
rhythms.  This  movement  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  an  improvisation.  The 
traditional  two  themes  are  to  be  recog- 
nized clearly,  but  they  are  treated  in 
a  rhapsodic  rather  than  formal  manner. 
The  first  chief  theme,  given  to  the  solo 
violin  at  the  beginning,  over  an  accom- 
paniment of  violins,  divided  and  muted, 
is  of  a  dark  and  mournful  character. 
It  is  treated  rhapsodically  until  an  unac- 
companied passage  for  the  solo  violin 
leads  to  a  climax.  A  short  orchestral 
tutti  brings  in  the  announcement  by 
the  solo  instrument  of  the  more  tran- 
quil second  theme.  After  the  develop- 
ment of  this  motive,  there  is  a  long 
tutti  passage;  then  the  solo  violin, 
having  had  an  unaccompanied  cadenza, 
states  again  the  dark  first  theme.  The 
second  one  reappears,  but  in  altered 
rhythm.  The  movement  ends  in  a  bril- 
liant climax.  The  time  taken  by  the  solo 
violin  in  this  movement  to  develop  the 
themes  without  orchestral  aid  deserves 
attention. 

II.  Adagio  di  molto,  B  flat  major,  4/4. 
A  contemplative  romanza,  which  in- 
cludes a  first  section  based  on  the 
melody  sung  by  the  solo  violin  after  a 
short  prelude,  and  a  contrasting  middle 
section.  The  latter  begins,  after  an  or- 
chestral passage,  with  a  motive  given 
to  the  solo  instrument.  There  is  elabor- 


ate  passage-work  used  as  figuration 
against  the  melodious  first  theme,  now 
for  the  orchestra.  The  solo  violin  has 
the  close  of  this  melody.  There  is  a 
short  conclusion  section. 

III.  Allegro,  ma  non  tanto,  D  major, 
3/4.  The  first  theme  of  this  aggressive 
rondo  is  given  to  the  solo  violin.  The 
development  leaps  to  a  climax.  The 
second  theme  —  it  is  of  a  resolute  nature 
—  is  given  to  the  orchestra  with  the 
melody  in  violins  and  violoncellos.  The 
movement  is  built  chiefly  on  these  two 
motives.  A  persistent  and  striking 
rhythmic  figure  is  coupled  with  equally 
persistent  harmonic  pedal-points. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  43 

Sibelius  begins  his  Second  symphony, 
which  he  composed  in  1901,  with  a 
characteristic  string  figure,  a  sort  of 
sighing  pulsation,  which  mingles  with 
the  themes  in  the  first  pages  and  recurs 
at  the  end  of  the  movement.  One  would 
look  in  vain  for  a  "first"  and  "second" 
theme  in  the  accepted  manner.  There 
is  a  six-bar  melody  for  the  woodwinds, 
a  theme  given  out  by  the  bassoons, 
another  of  marked  and  significant 
accent  for  the  violins,  and  another,  brief 
but  passionate,  for  the  violins,  These 
themes  are  laid  forth  simply,  one  after 
another,  with  no  transitions  or  prepara- 
tions. Yet  the  tale  is  continuous,  as  if 
each  suggested,  quite  naturally,  the 
next.  There  follows  the  theme  for  the 
flutes  which  Cecil  Gray  refers  to  as 
what  "would  in  ordinary  parlance,  no 
doubt,  be  called  the  'first  subject'."  It 
appears  as  nothing  more  than  a  high 
sustained  C  sharp,  followed  by  a  sort 
of  srnke  and  a  descending  fifth.  The 
phrase  would  be  quite  meaningless  out- 
side of  its  context,  but  Sibelius  uses  it 
with  sure  effect  over  the  initial  string 
figure  to  cap  his  moments  of  greatest 
tension,  and  finally  increases  it  by  twice 
its  length  to  an  eloquent  period.  The 
initial  scraps  of  themes  succeed  each 
other,  are  combined,  gather  meaning 
with  development. 

The  slow  movement  opens,  as  did 
the   first,   with   a   string   figure  which 


is  an  accompaniment  and  yet  far  more 
than  an  accompaniment.  Various  wood- 
winds carry  the  burden  of  melody, 
introduced  and  maintained  in  an  impas- 
sioned minor,  "lugubre."  Thematic 
snatches  of  melody  follow  each  other 
in  rich  profusion.  In  the  opening  move- 
ment, Sibelius  has  made  telling  use  of 
the  time-honored  contrast  between  the 
lyric  and  the  incisive,  proclamatory 
elements.  In  his  Andante  this  sharp  oppo- 
sition is  notably  increased.  An  oratori- 
cal, motto-like  theme,  launched  by 
stormy,  ascending  scales,  keeps  drama 
astir.  As  the  melodic  themes  recur,  an 
undercurrent  of  the  spinning,  whirring 
figures  in  the  strings,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  any  score  of  Sibelius, 
dramatizes  lyricism  itself. 

The  third  movement  pivots  upon  a 
swift  618  rhythm;  it  suggests  Beethoven 
in  its  outward  contour,  but  is  more 
tumultuous  than  gay.  A  suspensive 
pause  with  pianissimo  drum  taps  intro- 
duces the  tender  trio  in  which  the  oboe 
sings  a  soft  melody  which  is  echoed  by 
its  neighbors  and  subsides  in  a  pianis- 
simo from  the  solo  cello.  It  is  as  peaceful 
and  unruffled  in  this  symphony  of 
violent  contrasts  as  its  surroundings  are 
stormy.  The  vivacissimo  and  trio  are 
repeated  —  with  a  difference. 

There  creeps  into  the  trio,  at  first 
hardly  perceptibly,  the  solemn  chant 
of  the  finale,  as  yet  but  softly  intoned; 
and  adroitly,  without  any  sense  of  hop- 
ping over  an  awkward  stile,  the  master 
leads  his  hearers  straight  into  the  finale, 
which  is  at  once  in  full  course.  There 
are  two  principal  themes,  the  first 
making  itself  known  as  an  elementary 
succession  of  half  notes,  the  second  a 
longer  breathed,  incendiary  melody 
with  an  accompanying  scale  figure  add- 
ing fuel  to  its  flame.  The  structure  of 
the  movement  is  traditional,  with  two 
themes  alternating,  interlarded  with 
episodic  matter;  the  simple  scheme 
serves  its  contriver  in  building  with 
great  skill  a  long  and  gradual  ascent  to 
a  climax  in  full  splendor.  Rising  se- 
quences, mounting  sonorities,  contri- 
bute to  the  impressiveness  of  the  final 
conflagration. 

—  John  N.  Burk 
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Guest  Artists 


Colin  Davis 

Colin  Davis,  the  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
is  Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  His  conducting 
career  began  in  1949;  in  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scot- 
tish Orchestra,  and,  soon  after  taking 
the  place  of  an  ailing  Otto  Klemperer 
at  short  notice  for  a  concert  in  Festival 
Hall,  he  was  appointed  Musical  Director 
of  the  Sadlers  Wells  Opera.  He  made 
his  United  States  debut  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  and  has  guest 
conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
as  well  as  the  Boston  Symphony.  In 
1967  Colin  Davis  became  Chief  Con- 
ductor of  the  BBC  Symphony,  a  post 
which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-71  season  to  take  up  his  duties 
at  Covent  Garden.  His  performances 
at  Covent  Garden  of  La  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
Peter  Grimes  and  the  much  discussed 
new  production  of  Wagner's  Ring  have 
been  highlights  of  his  conducting  career 
during  the  past  year,  and  he  has  been 
invited  to  conduct  both  at  the  Paris 
Opera  and  at  the  Bayreuth  Festival. 
Last  fall,  Mr.  Davis  spent  a  month  as 
guest  conductor  with  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw.  He  records  exclusively 
for  Philips  Records,  and  has  embarked 
upon  i  series  of  the  complete  sym- 
phonies of  Sibelius  for  that  company 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Klaus  Tennstedt 

Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  December, 
1974,  was  born  in  Merseburg,  Germany, 
in  1926,  and  studied  piano,  violin  and 
composition  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory. In  1948  he  became  concertmaster 
at  the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale, 
later  becoming  conductor  there.  From 
1954  to  1958  he  was  conductor  at  the 
theater  in  Karl-Marx-Stadt.  In  1958 
he  became  Music  Director  at  the 
Dresden  Opera,  and  in  1962  director 
of  the  State  Orchestra  and  theater  in 
Schwerin.  During  his  residence  in  the 
German   Democratic   Republic,   Mr. 


Tennstedt  was  guest  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden 
State  Orchestra,  the  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Berlin,  the  Philharmonic 
in  Bruno  and  the  Comic  Opera  in  Berlin. 
Since  his  flight  to  West  Germany  in 
1971,  he  has  been  guest  conductor  of 
the  State  Operas  of  Berlin,  Hamburg 
and  Munich,  as  well  as  of  the  Philhar- 
monic State  Orchestra  of  Hamburg, 
the  Bamburg  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the  Toronto 
Symphony.  Last  summer,  Mr.  Tenn- 
stedt made  two  appearances  at  Tangle- 
wood,  conducting  the  music  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Bruckner. 

Miriam  Fried 

Born  in  Rumania  in  1946,  Miriam 
Fried  went  with  her  family  to  Israel 
two  years  later.  She  studied  in  Tel  Aviv 
with  Alice  Fenyves,  in  Geneva  with 
Norand  Fenyves,  and  in  this  country 
with  Joseph  Gingold  and  Ivan  Galamian. 
Two  years  after  her  1964  New  York 
debut  at  Carnegie  Hall,  she  won  first 
prize  in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium 
International  Competition.  Since  then 
she  has  appeared  with  virtually  all  of 
the  major  orchestras  in  America  includ- 
ing the  Chicago  Symphony,  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit  and  Seattle  Sym- 
phonies. She  has  also  toured  in  Europe 
and  Australia  playing  with  the  BBC 
Orchestra,  the  Rotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam Philharmonics  and  has  played  for 
three  summers  at  the  Marlboro  Festival 
in  Vermont.  Miss  Fried  last  appeared 
at  Tanglewood  during  the  summer  of 
1973. 

Gwendolyn  Killebrew 

Born  into  a  musical  family,  Gwendolyn 
Killebrew  started  her  musical  studies 
at  the  age  of  five.  While  at  Temple 
University  she  was  chosen  to  appear  as 
soloist  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  Pablo  Casals  in  the  oratorio  El 
Pesebre.  She  studied  with  Hans  Heinz  at 
Juilliard  and  in  1969  won  first  prize  in 
the  Belgian  International  Vocal  Com- 
petition. 
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Active  in  both  concert  and  opera 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  she  has  made  appearances  with 
such  orchestras  as  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Seattle  Symphony,  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony,  and  with  such  con- 
ductors as  von  Karajan,  Bernstein, 
Boehm,  Boulez,  Mehta,  Levine,  Rudel 
and  Schippers.  She  has  sung  with  many 
opera  companies,  including  the  Metro- 
politan and  New  York  City  Opera,  and 
has  been  artist-in-residence  at  the 
Dartmouth  Music  Festival. 

This  year  marks  her  debut  with  the 
San  Diego  Opera  and  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera  and  at  Tanglewood. 

Seth  McCoy 

Born  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
Seth  McCoy  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  soloist  with  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale.  In  the  years  since,  he  has 
performed  with  most  major  American 
orchestras  —  among  them  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  —  and  he 
was  chosen  to  appear  during  the  inau- 
gural week  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington.  He  has  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  this  country;  in  addition, 
he  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Bach 
Aria  Group.  He  made  his  Symphony 
Hall  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
this  past  March,  and  has  for  several 
seasons  appeared  at  the  orchestra's 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  —  most  recent- 
ly in  last  summer's  performance  of 
Verdi's  Requiem. 

Maralin  Niska 

Maralin  Niska,  currently  a  leading 
soprano  with  both  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
first  gained  national  recognition  during 
tours  of  the  Metropolitan  National 
Opera  Company,  when  she  made  her 
debut  in  the  title  role  of  Carlisle  Floyd's 
Susannah.  In  recent  years,  she  has  sung 
Tosca  and  Elena  (in  1  Vespri  Siciliani) 
at  the  Met,  Salome  and  Cherubini's 
Medea  at  the  New  York  City  Opera, 
and  Cassandra  (in  the  first  American 
full-length  Les  Troyens)  with  the  Opera 


Company  of  Boston.  She  made  her 
Boston  Symphony  debut  as  Desdemona 
in  a  Tanglewood  concert  version  of 
Otello  in  1969,  and  has  appeared  fre- 
quently as  guest  soloist  with  the  Minne- 
sota and  Philadelphia  orchestras  and 
the  BBC  Symphony. 

Paul  Plishka 

Paul  Plishka  is  a  native  of  Old  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  and  attended  Montclair 
State  College  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
trained  under  Armen  Boyajian  and  the 
Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Theatre.  At  23, 
he  won  the  Baltimore  Opera  Auditions, 
and  shortly  thereafter  joined  the 
National  Company  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  In  1967  he  joined  the  Met's 
parent  company,  making  his  debut  in 
La  Gioconda,  since  then  he  has  performed 
over  thirty  roles  with  them.  Mr. 
Plishka's  schedule  includes  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
and  recording  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  under  Maestro  Thomas 
Schippers.  He  last  appeared  at  Tangle- 
wood during  the  summer  of  1968. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Tanglewood  Choir 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston 
University  in  1970.  The  director  since 
its  foundation,  John  Oliver,  is  director 
of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood, a  member  of  the  MIT  faculty  and 
director  of  the  MIT  Glee  Club  and 
Choral  Society.  Members  of  the  chorus 
come  from  the  Greater  Boston  area  and 
from  all  walks  of  life,  and  they  rehearse 
throughout  the  year.  The  Festival 
Chorus  made  its  debut  at  Symphony 
Hall  in  a  1970  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony,  and  has  since 
taken  part  in  concerts  directed  by 
William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa,  Eugene 
Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur  Fiedler 
and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Its  most 
recent  appearance  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  was  in  last  April's  perfor- 
mances of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion.  The 
Tanglewood  Choir  consists  of  students 
in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's  vocal 
program. 
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CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 


1       10%  off  any  purchase 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 


i 


DANVERS  •   PEMBROKE    •    FRAMINGHAM    •    LENOX 


t 


® 


TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfieid  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 


J 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 


Antiques 


to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

circa  r/80']54<V 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  -of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 


K2S 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  horn  this  scheme. 


namely , 


ly,   a  good   honest   school   oj 


musicians. 


—  Henry   Lee  Higginson,   on   founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitsky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitsky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitsky  was  succeeded  by- 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which}  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 


Visit  the  Inn  m  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modem 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
rrom  our  tavern.  Call  (413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 

ilE  Hie  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 


o 
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CURTAINS 

Ar  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

STOCKBRIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01262 

Manila \  thru  Saturday  10  A.  \f.-5  P.  Vt. 
Send  for  Free  Calahtv 


Williamstown 
Theatre  Festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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"...a  very  special  toy  shop..." 


Toys     Dolls     Mice     Miniai 

Pulls   houses  jnd  provisic 

Puzzles     Piinls     Game! 

Hot  Air  Balloon  Kits 
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FETICH 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbrldge,  Mass.  01262 
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THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational. 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students, 
who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  large  and  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  Orchestra's  yearly 
deficit  —  one  major  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  a  group  that  provides 
critical  support  for  the  Center.  A  brief 
account  of  members'  privileges  is  print- 
ed on  page  37,  and  more  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office  near 
the  Main  Gate.  We  invite  you  to  see 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  remarkable 
caliber  of  the  Center's  young  musicians. 


Expect  the  Unexpected"      W 


S^The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 
known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
-g  informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock 
fern   gardens.    Tiffany   lamps,   and   stain   glass 
windows,   located   by   the   Shaker   Mill    Pond. 
=  Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 
T  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
^=g  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,    nite  owl   snaks,    from 
10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 
The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
413-232-8565 
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HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 

GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  Cnd 

intfoferi&res 


on  1  200acres  ...  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public.  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction,  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center.  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


YANKEE  PEDLAR  INN } 

OPERA  HOUSE  : 


36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD»DR!NK«LODG«MG 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(413)  532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 


at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  yi  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -  Sturbndge.  Miss. -|6I  7)  347  3313 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


COUNTRY  LIVING 
AT  ITS  BEST! 

SMALL  PRESTIGIOUS  LAKEFRONT  COMMUNITY 

Swim  and  boat  on  two  crystal  clear 
mountain  lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton, 
volleyball  and  basketball  on  community 
courts.  Live  in  privacy  adjacent  to  a 
large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful    accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 


Adults  $1.00 


Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  McCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS   HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 


24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary  /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 

Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 


Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 


July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 
Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 
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America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  254 
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Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 
Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 

Jt  ^  CONDOMINIUMS 
The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 
Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  S37-2781 

90r/r  financing  available 


Marketed  by 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


and  SFtzfailoub  S'ttbAionb 
fob  ^tactcub  3?€&jna 
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complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Bugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 

Herbs  and  Spices         Coffee    Tea    Hone7 

Old-Fashioned  Home  Baked  Goods 

Candy  Preserves 

Imported  Delicacies    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Putter 
„  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Papetenes 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 
Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


Aunt  Abigail's  Attic 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWVORKEK 

byT 

j.  Till 
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2>Te-w     E3rLg-lSk.ri.cTs       ^.irLericana   IL/fSk.xlce'tplSk.ce 
In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stocibridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Oreat  Barrington  Telephone:  113  528  1500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
"Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
'  Bernard  Kadinof f,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'  Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
"  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 

*  Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'  Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 
'  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 

*  Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 

*  Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
'Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  trombone Ituba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

*  Gordon  Hallberg, 
trombone  Ituba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 

'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 

'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 

'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 

'Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'Thomas  Gauger 
'  Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

*  Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

*  Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 

*  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

IjiL  ^jij  Music  Director 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Dinah  Daniels 

Director  of  Promotion 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Donald  W.  Mackenzie  James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager,  Symphony  Hall  Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 

John  Kronenberger 
Program  Editor 

Programs  copyright  ®  1976  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Paul  Bronstein 

Business  Manager 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Forrester  C.  Smith 

Development  Director 
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David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director       Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


Baldwin 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra, 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  Musica Viva,  Collage,  Societe  de 
Musique  Contemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of-  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 


WAIilC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  m  agazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelse  like  it 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 

Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  directory. 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


0 


npr 


National  Public  Radio 

for  eastern  New  York 
and  western  New  England 


The  Shed  under  construction  in  193  8 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  don't  always  eat  right, 

if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What's  more, its  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  America's  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon  s  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  ig%  ^^  you  always  eat  right. 

oann3m 


Strawberry 

UWFAT 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 


Berkshire  Hills 

LEISURE  IEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  3V2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


on  Route  20 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
non-professional  music  lovers...studentsf 
nonstuaents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..!' 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press ,  79  Garden  st,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Howard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 
Malcolm  Frager,  piano 


Friday,  August  6 
7  p.m. 


Sonata  in  F  major,  Op.  54  Beethoven 

In  tempo  d'un  menuetto 
Allegretto 


Sonata  in  F  minor,  Op.  57  ("Appassionata")  Beethoven 

Allegro  assai 
Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo 


Mr.  Frager  plays  the  Baldwin  piano  for  this  performance. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJl  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre"  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighe'ra 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  August  6 
9  p.m. 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 

Coriolan  Overture  Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  major,  Op.  21  Beethoven 

Allegro  molto;  allegro  con  brio 
Andante  cantabile  con  moto 
Menuetto:  allegro  molto  e  vivace 
Adagio:  allegro  molto  e  vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92  Beethoven 

Poco  sostenuto;  vivace 
Allegretto 

Presto;  assai  meno  presto 
Allegro  con  brio 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records  Baldwin  Piano 

Philips  Records 
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Notes 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 

Overture  for  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin's 
tragedy  Coriolan,  Op.  62 

The  tale  of  Coriolanus,  as  related  by 
Plutarch,  is  in  itself  exciting  dramatic 
material  (details  of  which  have  been 
questioned  by  historians).  Coriolanus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  patrician 
general  of  the  Romans,  a  warrior  of 
the  utmost  bravery  and  recklessness 
who,  single-handed,  had  led  Rome  to 
victory  against  the  neighboring  Vol- 
scians.  Rome  was  at  this  time  torn  by 
bitter  controversy  between  the  patri- 
cians and  the  plebeians  who  declared 
themselves  starved  and  oppressed  be- 
yond endurance.  Coriolanus,  impulsive 
and  overbearing,  had  scorned  and  open- 
ly insulted  the  populace  in  terms  which 
roused  the  general  anger,  and  when 
the  military  hero  was  proposed  as  con- 
sul, the  senate  was  swayed  by  the  popu- 
lar clamor,  and  voted  his  permanent 
exile  from  Rome  in  the  year  491  B.C. 
Swept  by  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
desire  for  revenge,  he  took  refuge  with 
the  Volscians,  the  traditional  enemies 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  compact  with 
them  to  lead  a  campaign  against  his 
own  people.  The  fall  of  Rome  seemed 
imminent,  and  emissaries  were  sent 
from  the  capital  to  the  Volscian  encamp- 
ment outside  the  city  walls.  Coriolanus 
met  every  entreaty  with  absolute  rejec- 
tion. In  desperation,  a  delegation  of 
women  went  out  from  the  city,  led  by 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  They  went  to 
his  tent  and  beseeched  him  on  their 
knees  to  spare  his  own  people.  The 
pride  and  determination  of  the  soldier 
were  at  last  subdued  by  the  moving 
words  of  his  mother,  who  pictured  the 
eternal  disgrace  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly inflict  upon  his  own  family. 
Coriolanus  yielded  and  withdrew  the 
forces  under  his  command,  thus  bring- 
ing the  anger  of  the  Volscian  leaders 
upon  his  own  head.  He  was  slain  by 
them,  according  to  the  version  of 
Shakespeare;  according  to  Collin,  he 
was  driven  to  suicide. 
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Shakespeare's  famous  scene  in  which 
the  inner  struggle  of  honor,  pride  and 
love  reaches  its  climax  seems  to  be  the 
direct  subject  of  Beethoven's  overture. 
The  opening  chords,  proud,  ferocious, 
implacable,  limn  Coriolanus  in  a  few 
bold  strokes.  The  second  subject,  gentle 
and  melodious,  seems  to  introduce  the 
moving  protestations  of  his  mother. 
The  contrasting  musical  subject  of 
Coriolanus  recurs,  at  first  resistant  but 
gradually  softening,  until  at  the  end 
there  is  entire  capitulation. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C,  Op.  21 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  first  performed 
the  Symphony  in  its  opening  season,  1881, 
under  the  direction  of  George  Henschel.  The 
most  recent  Tanglewood  performance  was  con- 
ducted by  Eugene  Ormandy  in  1975. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

The  introductory  Adagio  motto  of  the 
Symphony,  only  twelve  bars  in  length, 
seems  to  take  its  cue  from  Haydn  and 
hardly  foreshadows  the  extended  intro- 
ductions of  other  symphonies  to  come. 
The  main  theme  in  C  major  proclaims 
its  tonality  by  hammering  insistently 
upon  its  tonic.  With  this  polarizing 
theme,  the  composer  can  leap  suddenly 
from  one  key  to  another  without  am- 
biguity. The  second  theme,  of  orthodox, 
contrasting  character,  seems  as  plainly 
designed  to  bring  into  play  the  alternate 
blending  voices  of  the  woodwinds. 

The  theme  of  the  Andante  cantabile  was 
one  of  those  inspirations  which  at  once 
took  the  popular  fancy.  The  ready  in- 
vention, the  development  of  a  fragment 
of  rhythm  or  melody  into  fresh  and 
charming  significance,  the  individual 
treatment  of  the  various  instruments 
confirms  what  was  already  evident  in 
the  development  of  the  first  movement 
—  Beethoven's  orchestral  voice  already 
assured  and  distinct,  speaking  through 
the  formal  periods  which  he  had  not 
yet  cast  off. 

The  "Minuet,"  so  named,  is  more 
than  the   prophecy  of  a  scherzo  with 


its  swifter  tempo.  Although  the  repeats, 
the  trio  and  da  capo  are  quite  in  the 
accepted  mold  of  the  Haydnesque 
minuet,  the  composer  rides  freely  on 
divine  whims  of  modulation  and  stress 
of  some  passing  thought  in  a  way  which 
disturbed  the  pedants  of  the  year  1800. 
It  is  told  of  the  capricious  introduc- 
tory five  bars  of  the  Finale,  in  which 
the  first  violins  reveal  the  ascending 
scale  of  the  theme  bit  by  bit,  that  Turk, 
cautious  conductor  at  the  Halle  in  1809, 
made  a  practice  of  omitting  these  bars 
in  fear  that  the  audience  would  be 
moved  to  laughter.  The  key  progres- 
sions, the  swift  scale  passages,  the  typi- 
cal eighteenth-century  sleight  of  hand 
ally  this  movement  more  than  the 
others  with  current  ways.  It  was  the 
ultimate  word,  let  us  say,  upon  a  form 
which  had  reached  with  Haydn  and 
Mozart  its  perfect  crystallization,  and 
after  which  there  was  no  alternative 
but  a  new  path. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Symphony  No.  7  in  A,  Op.  92 

Beethoven  finished  the  Seventh  Symphony  in 
the  summer  of  1812  and  directed  the  first 
public  performance  in  the  hall  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  on  December  8,  1813.  Georg 
Henschel  conducted  the  first  performance  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
opening  season,  on  February  3,  1882.  The 
most  recent  performance  by  the  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  took  place  in  1974;  Eugen  Jochum 
conducted. 

The  instrumentation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  cla- 
rinets, 2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  tim- 
pani and  strings. 

It  would  require  more  than  a  technical 
yardstick  to  measure  the  true  propor- 
tions of  the  Seventh  Symphony — the 
sense  of  immensity  which  it  conveys. 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this 
impression  by  wilfully  driving  a  single 
rhythmic  figure  through  each  move- 
ment, until  the  music  attains  (particu- 
larly in  the  body  of  the  first  movement, 
and  in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion, 
an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three 
preceding  symphonies  have  none  of  this 
quality — the    slow    movement    of    the 


Next  week's  programs: 


Friday,  August  13 

7  p.m. 

Weekend  Prelude 
EARL  WILD,  piano 
Popular  Encores: 

Chopin,  Liszt,  Gershwin 

9  p.m. 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER  conducting 

Gershwin: 
Cuban  Overture 

Concerto  in  F 
EARL  WILD,  piano 

Porgy  and  Bess  Suite 
Selections  from  Girl  Crazy 

Saturday,  August  14 

8:30  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Crumb: 

Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River 

Griff es: 

Songs  of  Fiona  MacLeod 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 

Ives: 

Symphony  No.  4 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

Sunday,  August  15 

2:30  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Rochberg: 
Violin  Concerto 
ISAAC  STERN,  violin 

Brahms: 
Symphony  No.  1 
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Fourth  and  many  parts  of  the  Pastoral 
are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth 
Symphony  dwells  in  violent  dramatic 
contrasts,  which  are  the  antithesis  of 
sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's 
great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very  dif- 
ferent of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  gran- 
deur by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven 
had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth  Sym- 
phony) leads,  by  many  repetitions  on 
the  dominant,  into  the  main  body  of 
the  movement,  where  the  character- 
istic rhythm,  once  released,  holds  its 
swift  course,  almost  without  cessation, 
until  the  end  of  the  movement.  Where 
a  modern  composer  seeks  rhythmic 
interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  com- 
plexity, Beethoven  keeps  strictly  to  his 
repetitious  pattern,  and,  with  no  more 
than  the  spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to 
work  upon,  finds  variety  through  his 
inexhaustible  invention.  It  is  as  if  the 
rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of  his 
imagination  and,  starting  from  the 
merest  fragment,  expands  and  looms, 
leaping  through  every  part  of  the  or- 
chestra, touching  a  new  magic  of  beauty 
at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called 
the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest 
condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal 
form." 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds 
his  headlong,  capricious  mood.  But  the 
sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the 
most  agile  of  his  symphonic  slow  move- 
ments (excepting  the  entirely  different 
Allegretto  of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A 
minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto, 
and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major, 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their 
melody  against  triplets  in  the  violins, 
the  basses  maintain  the  incessant 
rhythm. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply 
"presto,"  although  it  is  a  scherzo  in 
effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the 
first  movement  is  still  in  evidence,  with 
sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of 
fortissimo  and  piano.  The  trio,  which 
occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character 
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from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  al- 
though it  grows  directly  from  a  simple 
alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone 
apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to 
have  derived  from  a  pilgrim's  hymn 
familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of 
the  "unbuttoned"  (aufgeknopft)  Beetho- 
ven. Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  music,  "a  vein  of  rough,  hard, 
personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feel- 
ing which  inspired  the  strange  jests, 
puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in 
his  letters."  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting 
all  round"  (schlagen  um  sich).  "The  force 
that  reigns  throughout  this  movement 
is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one 
of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had 
fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the 
entire  world."  Years  ago  the  resem- 
blance was  noted  between  the  first  sub- 
ject of  the  Finale  and  Beethoven's  ac- 
companiment to  the  Irish  air  "Nora 
Creina,"  which  he  was  working  upon 
at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  August  7 
8:30  p.m. 


COLIN  DAVIS  conducting 


Missa  Solemnis  in  D  major,  Op.  123 

Kyrie:  assai  sostenuto  (mit  Andacht);  andante 
assai  ben  marcato;  tempo  primo 

Gloria:  allegro  vivace;  larghetto;  allegro  maestoso; 
allegro  ma  non  troppo  e  ben  marcato;  poco  piu 
allegro;  presto 

Credo:  allegro  ma  non  troppo;  adagio;  andante; 
adagio  espressivo;  allegro;  allegro  molto; 
allegro  ma  non  troppo;  allegretto  ma  non  troppo; 
allegro  con  moto;  grave 

Sanctus:  adagio  (mit  Andacht);  allegro  pesente; 
presto;  Preludium:  sostenuto  ma  non  troppo; 
andante  molto  cantabile  e  non  troppo  mosso 

Agnus  Dei:  adagio;  allegretto  vivace;  allegro  assai; 
presto;  tempo  primo 

SUSAN  DAVENNY  WYNER,  soprano; 

ANNA  REYNOLDS,  contralto; 

ERIC  TAPPY,  tenor;  MARIUS  RINTZLER,  bass; 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS  and 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR,  JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Beethoven 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records^ 
Philips  Records 


Baldwin  Records 
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Notes 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827) 
Missa  Solemnis  in  D,  Op.  123 

The  Missa  Solemnis,  which  was  completed  in 
1823,  was  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  April,  1824.  First  performed  in  Boston  in 
1897  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  conducted  by 
B.J.  Lang,  the  Mass  was  performed  at  the 
dedication  of  Symphony  Hall  in  1900,  by  the 
same  group  with  the  Boston  Symphony  conducted 
by  Wilhelm  Gericke.  The  most  recent  perfor- 
mance at  Tanglewood  came  in  1971,  when  it 
was  conducted  by  Leonard  Bernstein  and  played 
in  memory  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 

The  Mass  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra  bassoon, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani, 
organ  and  strings. 

Before  beginning  upon  the  Missa 
Solemnis,  Beethoven  made  inquiries  as 
to  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the 
Latin  text.  To  him,  as  the  music  shows, 
the  text  was  not  filled  with  ritual  asso- 
ciations. There  is  no  clearer  evidence 
that  the  faith  of  Beethoven  was  direct 
and  uninstructed.  "Coming  from  the 
heart,  may  it  again  reach  the  heart,"  he 
wrote  over  his  manuscript  score,  and 
he  saw  to  it  that  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tion did  not  intervene.  Neither  did  that 
familiar  attribute  of  choral  music,  the 
calculated  assault  upon  the  ears.  Where 
the  Mass  makes  its  dramatic  effect  it 
does  so  simply  because  Beethoven  felt 
his  subject  dramatically,  and  so  expres- 
sed it.  Intense  personal  feeling  was  the 
motive  origin  of  the  Missa  solemnis  and 
its  overriding  consummation. 

Beethoven  wrote  at  the  top  of  the 
opening  Kyrie  "mil  Andacht"  (with  devo- 
tion) and  the  same  words  appear  over 
the  Sanctus.  That  direction  might  well 
stand  for  the  whole  score.  Each  page, 
when  faithfully  performed,  clearly 
reflects  the  intense  devotion  of  its 
writer.  There  is  an  orchestral  intro- 
duction, a  choral  ejaculation  of  the  word 
"Kyrie"  linked  and  carried  into  lyric 
expression  by  the  solo  voices,  chanted 
words  by  the  chorus,  and  contrapuntal 
development,  at  length  subsiding  into 
a  pianissimo  "Eleison."  The  solo  quartet, 
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in  a  flowing  andante,  and  joined  by  the 
chorus,  gives  the  intervening  Christe. 
The  Kyrie  returns  in  different  treat- 
ment, dying  away  in  a  prayerful  coda. 

In  the  Gloria  the  orchestral  forces 
(without  trombones)  and  the  chorus 
first  disclose  the  full  force  of  the  com- 
poser praising  his  God.  The  resounding 
tumult  suddenly  falls  away  as  the  cho- 
rus begins  its  rhythmic  chant  "el  in  terra 
pax  hominibus."  The  music  conforms 
phrase  by  phrase  to  the  text,  and  yet 
remains  musical  logic,  self-contained 
and  inevitable.  A  cantabile  interlude 
introduces  the  Gratias  agimus,  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  which  the  Domine  Deus 
soon  dispels,  the  words  set  against  the 
Gloria  motto  in  the  orchestra.  At  the 
words  "Pater  omnipotent'  the  might  of 
God  summons  a  sustained  chord,  blaz- 
ing with  organ  and  orchestra.  But  again 
at  the  mention  of  Christ  there  is  a  long 
diminuendo  to  the  expressive  Larghetto 
of  the  Qui  tollis,  the  plea  of  humanity 
for  Christ's  absolution.  The  Quoniam, 
brief  and  majestic,  ushers  in  the  great 
fugal  return  of  the  Gloria,  the  climax 
of  the  movement,  to  be  rivalled  only 
by  the  final  fugue  of  the  Credo. 

The  Credo  is  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  comprehensive  movement.  The 
music,  like  the  text,  holds  heaven  and 
earth,  is  a  panorama  of  the  Christian 
faith.  The  motto  of  the  repeated  word 
"Credo"  is  a  striking  profile,  terse,  Beet- 
hovian.  As  Christ  descends  to  earth 
the  music  becomes  humbly  devotional. 
The  Et  incarnatus  is  in  complete  contrast. 
The  tenor  solo  sings  of  Christ's  birth 
by  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a  mystic  adagio 
in  the  Doric  mode.  "Et  homo  facus  est" 
is  briefly  set  forth  in  the  mortal,  earthly 
major  of  D. 

The  Crucifixus  is  dramatic,  concen- 
trated, moving.  Solo  voices  sing  the 
first  phrase;  the  chorus  enters  with  a 
soft  undercurrent  "sub  Pontio  Pilato  passus 
est."  There  is  a  brief,  hushed  pause  after 
"sepultus  est"  and  the  Et  resurrexit  is  accom- 
plished in  a  sudden  outburst  of  the 
chorus  unaccompanied.  The  "et  ascendit" 
is  as  literal  as  the  descent  had  been. 
The  word  "judicare"  is  announced  by 
the  solo  trombone,  unaccompanied: 
"the  quick  and  the  dead"  get  further 


literal  description.  The  final  words  "et 
vitam  venturi  saeculi,  Amen"  becomes  the 
subject  of  the  most  extended  fugal 
treatment  in  the  Mass  —  music  of  for- 
midable choral  difficulty  ending  in  two 
Amens,  in  a  fortissimo  staccato  which 
floats  into  silence. 

The  opening  words  of  the  Sanctus  are 
confined  to  a  short  adagio  by  the  solo 
quartet,  which  continues  with  the  Pleni 
sunt  coeli  in  a  short  fugato  to  rushing 
passages  in  the  orchestra.  The  Hosanna 
is  a  presto,  again  fugal  and  short.  An 
orchestral  Preludium,  the  longest  instru- 
mental passage  in  the  Mass,  ushers  in 
the  Benedictus,  where  the  voices  of  the 
solo  violin  with  two  flutes  break  in  and 


gently  descend  with  accompaniment 
from  the  choral  basses.  A  renewed 
Hosanna  is  followed  by  a  tranquil  close. 
The  Agnus  Dei  opens  with  the  bass 
solo  and  other  soloists  entering.  The 
chorus  is  heard  in  a  poignant  under- 
current, the  Miserere.  The  chorus  then 
delivers  the  opening  strains  of  the  Dona 
nobis  pacem  which  Beethoven  has  labeled 
"Prayer  for  inward  and  outward  peace."  Inter- 
rupted with  a  suggestion  of  distant 
drums  and  trumpet,  like  the  threatening 
tread  of  an  army,  the  theme  recurs, 
effectively  dispelling  the  still  lingering 
threat  of  the  timpani:  truly  the  answer 
to  the  plea  "um  innern  Frieden." 

—  John  N.  Burk 


Missa  Solemnis  Text 


KYRIE 

Kyrie  eleison. 
Christe  eleison. 
Kyrie  eleison. 
GLORIA 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo, 

Et  in   terra  pax  hominibus  bonae 

voluntatis. 
Laudamus  te,  benedicimus  te, 
Adoramus  te,  glorificamus  te. 
Gratias  agimus  tibi  propter 

magnam  gloriam  tuam, 
Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis, 
Deus  Pater  omnipotens; 
Domine,  Fili  unigenite, 

Jesu  Christe, 
Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei, 

Filius  Patris. 
Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Miserere  nobis; 

Suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  patris, 

Miserere  nobis. 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus, 

Tu  solus  Dominus, 

Tu  solus  altissimus, 

Jesu  Christe. 

Cum  sancto  Spiritu 

In  gloria  Dei  Patris. 

Amen. 

CREDO 

Credo  in  unum  Deum, 
Patrem  omnipotentem, 
Factorem  coeli,  et  terrae, 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will. 

We  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee, 

We  adore  thee,  we  glorify  thee. 

We  give  thee  thanks  for  thy  great  glory, 

O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King; 
God,  the  Father  Almighty; 
O  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

only-begotten  Son, 
O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God, 

Son  of  the  Father, 
O  Thou,  Who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 

world; 
Have  mercy  upon  us; 
Receive  our  prayer. 

0  Thou,  Who  siitest  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father, 

Have  mercy  upon  us. 
For  Thou  only  art  holy, 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord, 
Thou  only  art  most  high, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Together  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
In  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 

1  believe  in  one  God, 
The  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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Visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium. 
Et  in  unum  Dominum  Jesum 

Christum, 
Filium  Dei  unigenitum; 
Et  ex  patre  natum  ante  omnia 

saecula. 
Deum  de  Deo,  Lumen  de  Lumine; 
Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero; 
Genitum,  non  factum: 
Consubstantialem  Patri, 
Per  quern  omnia  facta  sunt. 
Qui  propter  nos  homines, 
Et  propter  nostram  salutem, 
Descendit  de  coelis. 
Et  incarnatus  de  Spiritu 
Sancto  ex  Maria  Virgine; 
Et  homo  factus  est. 
Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis 

Sub  Pontio  Pilato;  passus  et 

sepultus  est. 
Et  resurrexit  tertia  die, 
Secundum  scripturas. 
Et  ascendit  in  coelum, 
Sedet  ad  dexteram  Patris. 
Et  iterum  venturus  est 
Cum  gloria  judicare  vivos  et 

mortuos; 
Cuius  regni  non  erit  finis. 
Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
Dominum  et  vivificantem, 
Qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit; 

Qui  cum  Patre  et  Filio  simul 
Adoratur  et  conglorificatur; 
Qui  locutus  est  per  prophetas. 
Et  unam  sanctam  Catholicam 
Et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 
Confiteor  unum  Baptisma  in 

remissionem  peccatorum. 
Et  expecto  resurrectionem 

mortuorum 
Et  vitam  venturi  saeculi. 
Amen. 
SANCTUS 

Sanctus  Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua. 
Hosanna  in  excelsis! 

BENEDICTUS 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini. 

Hosanna  in  excelsis! 
AGNUS  DEI 

Agnus  Dei, 

Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Miserere  nobis. 

Dona  nobis  pacem. 


Of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Only  begotten  Son  of  God; 

And  who  is  born  of  the  Father  before  all 

ages. 
God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
True  God  of  true  God; 
Begotten,  not  made; 
Consubstantial  with  the  Father, 
By  whom  all  things  were  created. 
Who  for  us  men 
And  for  our  salvation 
Came  down  from  heaven. 
And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of 

the  Virgin  Mary; 
And  was  made  man. 
He  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 

Pilate; 
Suffered  and  was  buried. 

And  arose  again  on  the  third  day 

According  to  the  scriptures. 

And  ascended  to  heaven, 

And  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

And  He  shall  come  again 

With  glory,  to  judge  the  living  and  the 

dead; 
There  shall  be  no  end  of  his  kingdom. 
And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Lord  and  Giver  of  life, 
Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 

Son; 
Who,  together  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
Is  adored  and  glorified; 
Who  spoke  through  the  prophets. 
And  one  holy  Catholic 
And  Apostolic  Church. 
I  confess  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of 

sins. 
And  I  expect  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Amen. 

Holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  Glory. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

Blessed  is  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

O  Lamb  of  God 

That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 

Have  mercy  upon  us 

Grant  us  peace. 
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Notes 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770  -1827) 
Overture  to  Goethe's  Egmont,  Op.  84 

The  heroic  Count  of  the  Netherlands, 
champion  of  liberty  and  independence 
for  his  people,  meeting  death  on  the 
scaffold  under  an  unscrupulous  dicta- 
tor, was  an  ideal  subject  for  the  repub- 
lican Beethoven.  The  composer's  deep 
admiration  for  Goethe,  who  wrote  the 
play  Egmont,  is  well  known. 

Without  going  into  music  particulari- 
zation,  it  is  easy  to  sense  in  the  over- 
ture the  main  currents  of  the  play:  the 
harsh  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in  his 
palace,  and  terrorizes  the  burghers  of 
Brussels,  as  his  soldiery  patrol  the 
streets,  under  the  decree  that  "two  or 
three,  found  conversing  together  in 
the  streets,  are,  without  trial,  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason";  the  dumb  anger 
of  the  citizens,  who  will  not  be  per- 
manently cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and 
idealism  of  Egmont  which,  even  after 
his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail  and  throw 
off  the  invader. 

— John  N.  Burk 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  3  7 

The  technical  advance,  the  power  and 
breadth  of  the  C  minor  concerto,  com- 
posed only  a  year  after  the  final  revision 
of  the  one  in  C  major,  is  proof  of  Beet- 
hoven's rapid  development  in  orchestral 
resource  at  this  time.  The  piano  part, 
no  longer  treated  in  restricted,  harpsi- 
chord style  as  in  the  first  two  concertos, 
asserts  its  stature  in  its  first  measures. 
First  there  is  a  considerable  exposition 
by  the  orchestra  and  here  too  we  are 
conscious  of  expansion  in  forcefulness 
and  range  of  expression.  The  opening 
subject  is  made  known  in  the  strings  — 
it  is  to  prove  fruitful  in  development, 
as  for  example  in  the  repeated  upward 
sol-do  upon  which  Beethoven  was  to 
dwell  so  bewitchingly  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Fourth  symphony.  Upon 
a  C  minor  cadence  the  soloist  enters 
with    three    furious    C    major    scales, 


which,  however,  introduce  the  initial 
subject  in  its  proper  minor.  The  pianist 
brings  in  a  new  subject  in  E  flat  minor 
and  repeats  the  regular  "second"  sub- 
ject, equally  lyrical,  in  E  flat  major.  The 
same  rushing  scale  passages,  now  in  D 
major,  introduce  the  development, 
which  begins  with  a  quizzical  play  upon 
the  repeated  fourths  of  the  initial 
theme.  The  cadenza  for  this,  as  for 
each  of  the  first  four  concertos,  is 
written  separately. 

The  Largo,  in  E  major,  seems  earlier 
in  style.  The  first  theme,  if  found  in 
one  of  the  early  piano  sonatas,  might 
have  seemed  quite  in  place.  It  is  stated 
by  the  piano,  sung  in  turn  by  the  muted 
strings.  A  second  theme  is  more  orna- 
mentally treated  by  soloist  and  orches- 
tra. A  third  theme  is  carried  by  the 
woodwinds  over  piano  arpeggios.  There 
is  a  reprise,  and  short  cadenza  "con 
gran    espressione"    before    the    close. 

The  rondo  brushes  contemplation 
aside  with  a  burst  of  gaiety.  The  piano 
part  is  treated  with  great  brilliance  and 
exuberance;  the  orchestra  matches  it 
in  full  voice.  There  are  fanciful  excur- 
sions, such  as  a  fugato  by  the  orchestra, 
after  which  the  piano  takes  over  and 
commands  the  attention  with  a  sur- 
prising decrescendo  in  octaves.  A  presto 
coda  derives  a  fresh  theme  from  the 
labored  one  and,  in  a  rush  of  C  major, 
carries  the  movement  to  a  close. 

—  John  N.  Burk 
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Symphony  No.    5   in   C  minor,   Op.   67 

Those  —  and  there  is  no  end  of  them 
—  who  have  attempted  to  describe  the 
first  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony 
have  looked  upon  the  initial  four-note 
figure  with  its  segregating  hold,  and 
have  assumed  that  Beethoven  used  this 
fragment,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
a  rhythm  and  an  interval,  in  place  of 
a  theme  proper,  relying  upon  the 
slender  and  little  used  "second  theme" 
for  such  matters  as  melodic  continuity. 
Weingartner  and  others  after  him  have 
exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might 
be  called  the  enlightened  interpretation 
of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never 
devised  a  first  movement  more  con- 
spicuous for  graceful  symmetry  and 
even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated  tile 
cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller 
the  tile  unit,  the  more  smooth  and 
delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete 
picture.  Just  so  does  Beethoven's  briefer 
"motto"  build  upon  itself  to  produce 
long  and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even 
in  its  first  bare  statement,  the  "motto" 
belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-mea- 
sure period,  broken  for  the  moment 
as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through 
an  additional  bar.  The  movement  is 
regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in 
its  tonalities.  The  composer  remained, 
for  the  most  part,  within  formal  boun- 
daries. The  orchestra  was  still  the 
orchestra  of  Haydn,  until,  to  swell  the 
jubilant  outburst  of  the  finale,  Beet- 
hoven resorted  to  his  trombones. 

The  innovation,  then,  was  in  the 
character  of  the  musical  thought.  The 
artist  worked  in  materials  entirely 
familiar,  but  what  he  had  to  say  was 
astonishingly  different  from  anything 
that  had  been  said  before.  As  Sir  George 
Grove  has  put  it,  he  "introduced  a  new 
physiognomy  into  the  world  of  music." 
No  music,  not  even  the  "Eroica,"  had 
had  nearly  the  drive  and  impact  of  this 
first  movement. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A  flat  major) 
is  the  most  irregular  of  the  four  move- 
ments. It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with 
variations  as  free  thoughts  upon  seg- 
ments of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks 


and  recurrences  of  the  variation  form 
hovering  in  the  background. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with 
outward  appearance  of  a  scherzo) 
begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the 
rhythm  of  which  crystallizes  into  the 
principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The 
movement  restores  the  C  minor  of  the 
first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive. 
But  here  the  power  of  impulsion  is 
light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section 
of  the  Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part 
of  the  movement  which  is  literally  re- 
peated) the  basses  thunder  a  theme 
which  is  briefly  developed  fugally  and 
otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what 
sounds  until  its  tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo. 
But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement 
has  changed  its  character,  lost  its  steely 
vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming, 
mysterious  quality.  It  evens  off  into  a 
pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft 
drum  beats  prepares  a  new  disclosure, 
lightly  establishing  (although  one  does 
not  realize  this  until  the  disclosure 
comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  ten- 
sion, into  the  tremendous  outburst  of 
the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major 
with  all  of  the  power  an  orchestra  of 
1807  could  muster.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of 
sound,  joyous  and  triumphant.  At  the 
end  of  the  development  the  riotous 
chords  cease  and  in  the  sudden  silence 
the  scherzo,  in  what  is  to  be  a  bridge 
passage,  is  recalled.  Again  measures 
of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of 
a  coda  as  the  oboe  brings  the  theme 
to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interrup- 
tion was  a  stroke  of  genius  which  none 
could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as 
vulgar  and  blatant — merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and 
found  something  else  instead.  The 
Symphony,  which  in  all  parts  overrode 
disputation,  did  so  nowhere  more 
unanswerably  than  in  the  final  coda 
with  its  tumultuous  C  major. 

—  John  N.  Burk 
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Guest  Artists 


Malcolm  Frager 

Malcolm  Frager,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
on  many  occasions  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  at  Tanglewood,  was  soloist  with 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  at  the  age  of 
ten.  During  his  teens  he  studied  in 
New  York  with  Carl  Friedberg,  and 
he  made  his  debut  at  Town  Hall  before 
he  was  twenty.  In  1959  he  won  the 
Leventritt  Award  in  New  York  and 
the  first  prize  at  the  Queen  Elisabeth 
of  Belgium  International  Piano  Compe- 
tition in  Brussels.  The  same  year  he 
played  for  the  first  time  with  the  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

During  the  years  since,  he  has  given 
recitals  and  performed  with  orchestras 
throughout  most  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing South  America,  Europe,  the  USSR, 
Japan,  Australia  and  North  America. 
He  has  given  many  duo-recitals  with 
Vladimir  Ashkenazy,  has  given  the  first 
performances  in  modern  times  of  the 
original  versions  of  the  Schumann  A 
minor  and  Tchaikovsky  B  flat  minor 
concertos,  and  has  made  many  record- 
ings for  RCA,  London,  Soviet  Grammo- 
phone  and  other  companies. 

Anna  Reynolds 

Anna  Reynolds  was  born  in  Canter- 
bury, England,  and  studied  in  Italy. 
She  appears  regularly  in  Vienna  and 
with  the  Munich  Bach  Choir  under 
Karl  Richter,  and  has  sung  with  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  the  New  York 
Philharmonic,  the  Chicago  Symphony 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra;  she  made 
her  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  debut 
last  December  in  the  Missa  Solemnis. 
Herbert  von  Karajan  encouraged  Miss 
Reynolds  in  her  studies  of  Wagner 
repertoire,  and  she  has  appeared  in 
his  productions  both  at  Salzburg  and 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  as  well  as  at 
Bayreuth,  Covent  Garden,  Chicago's 
Lyric  Opera  and  La  Scala,  Milan.  She 
has  recorded  extensively  with  Maestri 


Barenboim,     Bernstein,     Britten,    von 
Karajan  and  Ozawa. 

Marius  Rintzler 

Born  in  Bucharest  of  musical  parents, 
Marius  Rintzler  entered  the  State  Con- 
servatoire of  Bucharest  as  a  student 
of  composition  and  piano,  only  to 
change  midway  through  his  studies  to 
develop  his  singing  voice.  His  singing 
career  began  in  recitals  and  oratorios 
throughout  Rumania  and,  after  further 
study  in  Vienna,  he  became  a  permanent 
member  at  the  Deutsche  Oper  am  Rhein 
in  Duesseldorf.  He  made  his  American 
debut  in  1972  at  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  in  Wagner's  Ring  cycle.  Equally 
at  home  in  opera  and  oratorio,  Mr. 
Rintzler  has  appeared  with  the  Glyn- 
debourne  Festival,  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival and  at  Covent  Garden.  He  debuted 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  during 
the  1973-74  season  and  will  return 
there  in  1977-78  as  Ochs  in  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier.  He  records  for  EMI,  Deutsche 
Grammophon  and  Gihlde  Internation- 
ale du  Disque;  this  marks  his  first 
summer  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
at  Tanglewood. 

Eric  Tappy 

Eric  Tappy  was  born  in  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  and  studied  in  Geneva, 
Salzburg  and  Holland.  He  made  his 
opera  debut  in  1964  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris  and  has  appeared  at 
the  Cologne  Opera,  the  Lyon  Opera 
and  Covent  Garden.  This  fall  he  made 
his  United  States  debut  at  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  and  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  the  Missa  Solemnis  last 
December.  He  has  appeared  at  a  number 
of  international  festivals  including 
Warsaw,  Salzburg,  Lucerne,  Lausanne, 
Perugia,  Israel,  Munich,  Aix-en-Pro- 
vence,  Holland  and  Flanders. 

Susan  Davenny  Wyner 

Susan  Davenny  Wyner  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Cornell  and  did 
graduate  fellowship  work  at  Columbia 
before  commencing  her  professional 
musical   career   with  grants  from   the 
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Naumberg,  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dations and  the  Fulbright  program.  She 
has  performed  as  a  recitalist  for  Cana- 
da's CBC  network,  sang  Poppea  in  Yale 
University's  production  of  L'Incoronazione 
di  Poppea  and  first  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  in  a  1974  perfor- 
mance of  Monteverdi's  Vespers  of  1610. 
During  the  1976-77  season  she  will 
appear  three  times  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  participate  in  the  upcoming 
Boston  Symphony  Messiahs  (in  Boston 
and  New  York)  directed  by  Colin  Davis, 
and  appear  as  well  with  the  orchestras 
of  Detroit,  Buffalo,  Toronto  and  San 
Francisco.  She  is  about  to  record  a  new 
song  cycle  of  Elliott  Carter  for  None- 
such Records. 


Colin  Davis 

Colin  Davis,  the  Principal  Guest 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony, 
is  Musical  Director  of  the  Royal  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  His  conducting 
career  began  in  1949;  in  1957  he  became 
assistant  conductor  of  the  BBC  Scot- 
tish Orchestra,  and,  soon  after  taking 
the  place  of  an  ailing  Otto  Klemperer 
at  short  notice  for  a  concert  in  Festival 
Hall,  he  was  appointed  Musical  Director 
of  the  Sadlers  Wells  Opera.  He  made 
his  United  States  debut  with  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony  and  has  guest 
conducted  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
as  well  as  the  Boston  Symphony.  In 
1967  Colin  Davis  became  Chief  Con- 
ductor of  the  BBC  Symphony,  a  post 
which  he  relinquished  at  the  end  of  the 
1970-71  season  to  take  up  his  duties 
at  Covent  Garden.  Last  fall,  Mr.  Davis 
spent  a  month  as  guest  conductor  with 
the  Amsterdam  Concertgebouw.  He 
records  exclusively  for  Philips  Records, 
and  has  embarked  upon  a  series  of  the 
complete  symphonies  of  Sibelius  for 
that  company  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Klaus  Tennstedt 

Klaus  Tennstedt,  who  made  his 
Boston  Symphony  debut  in  December, 
1974,  was  born  in  Merseburg,  Germany, 
in  1926,  and  studied  piano,  violin  and 


composition  at  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory. In  1948  he  became  concertmaster 
at  the  Municipal  Theater  in  Halle/Saale, 
later  becoming  conductor  there.  From 
1954  to  1958  he  was  conductor  at  the 
theater  in  Karl-Marx-Stadt.  In  1958 
he  became  Music  Director  at  the 
Dresden  Opera,  and  in  1962  director 
of  the  State  Orchestra  and  theater  in 
Schwerin.  During  his  residence  in  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Mr. 
Tennstedt  was  guest  conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig,  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic,  the  Dresden 
State  Orchestra,  the  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Berlin,  the  Philharmonic 
in  Brno  and  the  Comic  Opera  in  Berlin. 
Since  his  flight  to  West  Germany  in 
1971,  he  has  been  guest  conductor  of 
the  State  Operas  of  Berlin,  Hamburg 
and  Munich,  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  and  the 
Toronto  Symphony.  Last  summer,  Mr. 
Tennstedt  made  two  appearances  at 
Tanglewood,  conducting  the  music  of 
Beethoven  and  Bruckner. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 
Tanglewood  Choir 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston 
University  in  1970.  The  director  since 
its  foundation,  John  Oliver,  is  director 
of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood, a  member  of  the  MIT  faculty  and 
director  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  The 
Festival  Chorus  made  its  debut  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  1970  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  has 
since  taken  part  in  concerts  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas.  Its 
first  appearance  on  records,  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  Damnation  of  Faust, 
conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa,  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  Grammy  as  the  best  choral 
recording  of  the  year.  The  Tanglewood 
Choir  consists  of  students  in  the  Berk- 
shire ,  Music   Center's   vocal   program. 
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CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 


1       10%  off  any  purchase 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 
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TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 


Antiques 


to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

crca  tfto-W 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
—  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitzky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians'7 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 


Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modem 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Call(413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 

u&  The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 
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CURTAINS 

At  TkE  Red  Lkn  Inn 

STOCKBEIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01262 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.M. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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a  very  special  toy  shop.. 


Toys    Dolls    Mice     Minuturei 

Dolls'  houses  *nd  provisions 

Puzzles     Paints    Games 

Hot  Air  Balloon  Kits 
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FETICH 

AMERICAN   INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVIN6S  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbridge,  Man.  01262 


4$% 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational. 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students, 
who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  large  and  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  Orchestra's  yearly 
deficit  —  one  major  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  a  group  that  provides 
critical  support  for  the  Center.  A  brief 
account  of  members'  privileges  is  print- 
ed on  page  37,  and  more  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office  near 
the  Main  Gate.  We  invite  you  to  see 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  remarkable 
caliber  of  the  Center's  young  musicians. 


"Expect  the  Unexpected" 

The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 

known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock^ 
=  fern  gardens.   Tiffany  lamps,   and  stain  glass 
windows,   located   by   the   Shaker   Mill    Pond. 
Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 
—  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
X  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,    nite   owl   snaks,    from 
g  10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 

The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 
w  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

4  413-232-8565 

. . .  and  don't  miss  Mike  Schiffer: 

Ballads  &  Blues  on  a  Steinway  grand 

Six  nights  a  week  'til  2  a.m. 

The  Ice  Cream  Emporium 

at  the  Westbridge  Inn 
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Academics  &  Music 

Unusual  boarding  and  day  school  offering  fully  accredited  college  preparatory 
program  and  musical  training  for  the  talented  musician  and  for  those  seeking 
enrichment  in  the  performing  arts.  Established  in  1893.  Grade  7-12.  STUDY 
applied  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  credit  with  teachers  from  Boston 
University's  School  of  Music,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  PERFORM  with  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestras  or  other  regional  orchestras.  ATTEND  open  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  the  B.S.O.  plus  concerts  on  campus.  ELECT  music  theory  and 
history  courses,  composition,  theatre,  dance  and  fine  arts.  Join  our 
choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Recipient  of  National  Humanities  Faculty 
Grant,  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  recognition  and 
Edward  Ford  Foundation  Grant.  47  acre  suburban  campus  25  minutes  from 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Audition  or  tape  required.  Scholarships  available. 

Advisory  Board: 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright 

(Director.  B.U.  School  of  Music) 

Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. (Director. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Gunther  Schuller  (President. 

New  England  Conservatory) 

Roman  Totenberg 

(B.U.  Professor  of  Music). 

Faculty: 

Daniel  Moore 

John  Daveno 

Martha  Yacyshyn 

Adele  Babcock 

Walnut  Hill  School 

For  catalog,  call  (617)  653-4312  or  write:  255  Highland.  Natjck,  Mass.  01760 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  6ml 

in  ffce  Berisbires 


on  1 200  acres ...  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public,  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction.  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment  nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center,  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


YANKEE  PEDLAR  INN  1 

OPERA  HOUSE 

36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD-DRINK.LODGING 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(413)  532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
Inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  yi  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 
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Publick  House 

On  the  Common -Sturbridge.  Mass. -(61 7)  347  3313 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


VISIT  BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTRY  LIVING 

AT  ITS  BEST! 

Small  Lakefront  Community 

Swim  and  boat  on  2  crystal  clear  mountain 
lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton,  volleyball 
and  basketball  on  community  courts.  Live 
in  privacy  adjacent  to  a  large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 

TO  VISIT:  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.-Rt.  20 
East.  Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern.  Left 
for  2  miles  to  Berkshire  Lakes  Estates. 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful    accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10-5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 

Adults  $1.00  Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 
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Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 


June  22  -  July  11 

The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 

and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  McCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!   HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS  HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 

24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 
Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 

Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 
Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 
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Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 

Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsf ield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 
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America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  254 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val/' Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 

M.M.  CONDOMINIUMS 
The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 

Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90rr  financing  available 


Marketed  by 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERT  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


and  £Fa£u/ou&  SFttbAionA 

. . .  (St€ic€0€4^  ^tvdna 

'A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Bugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic. 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 


0m  0wn  Sxr/ubiwe  Q)etepnb 
J*) 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned 
Candy 

Imported  Delicacies 

Papeteries 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


Gourmet  Foods 

Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Home  Baked  Goods 

Preserves 

Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Putter 

Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 


V**  -'x- 


As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEWVORKER 

by- 

J.  ILL 

^Jltd. 


IzTe-'jr     Erx£;la.:n.cL*s       iimericana   lv£a.rlcetplsLce 
a-^E-A-T    BA.BBIlTaT01T,     MASS. 

In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington  Telephone:  413  528  1500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 

*  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
"Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
'  Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 

*  Max  Winder,  violin 

*  Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 

*  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

*  John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 
'Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
'Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  trombone Ituba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

*  Gordon  Hallberg, 
trombone  Ituba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 

'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 

'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 

'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 

'Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 
'Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 

*  Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 

*  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA 

Music  Director  ■^\> 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Gideon  Toeplitz  Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager  Assistant  Manager 

Paul  Bronstein  Forrester  C.  Smith 

Business  Manager  Development  Director 

Donald  W.  Mackenzie 

Operations  Manager,  Symphony  Hall  Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 

John  Kronenberger 
Program  Editor 

Programs  copyright  ®  1976  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Dinah  Daniels 

Director  of  Promotion 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

James  F.  Kiley 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director        Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


Baldwin 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra. 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  Musica Viva.  Collage,  Societe  de 
MusiqueContemporainedu  Quebec. 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  ot  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 


UJAIilC 

FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothing  else  like  it 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 

Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  directory. 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 


j — i  National  Public  Radio 

r — ¥ — 10  for  eastern  New  York 

I    LJI      and  western  New  England 


The  Shed  under  construction  in  193 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  dorft  always  eat  right, 

if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What's  more,  it's  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairy  case."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  America's  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon's  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  ^  ^  you  always  eat  right. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 


on  Route  20 


Berkshire  Hills 

LEISURE  LEE 

A  FOUR-SEASON  VACATION  COMMUNITY 

PRIVATE  SKI  SLOPE  ...  31/2  MILE 

NATURAL  LAKE  ...  SANDY  BEACH  ... 

BOAT  DOCKS  ...  WOODED  HOMESITES  ... 

PRIVATE  ROADS  ...  MOUNTAIN  CLEAN 

AIR 


Lee,  Mass. 


413-243-1972 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
nonprofessional  music  lovers...students, 
nonstuaents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..lf 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press ,  79  Garden  st,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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TANGLEWOOD  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 
Earl  Wild,  piano 


Friday,  August  13,  1976 
7  p.m. 


Etude  in  E  major,  Op.  10,  No.  3  Chopin 

Fantasie  Impromptu  in  C  sharp  minor 
Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor,  Op.  31 


Liebestraum  Liszt 

Gnomenreigen 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  4 


Three  Preludes  Gershwin 

Allegro  ben  ritmato  e  deciso 
Andante  con  moto  e  poco  rubato 
Allegro  ben  ritmato  e  deciso 


Mr.  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano. 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

SEIJT  OZAWA 

Music  Director 


First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  5.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 


Ann  5.M. 


chai 


Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre*  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  ZigheYa 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 


E-flat  clarinet 


Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 
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TANGLEWOOD  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  August  13,  1976 
9  p.m. 


ARTHUR  FIEDLER  conducting 

Cuban  Overture 

Concerto  in  F  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
Allegro 

Andante  con  moto 
Allegro  agitato 

EARL  WILD,  piano 

Mr.  Wild  plays  the  Baldwin  piano. 


Gershwin 
Gershwin 


INTERMISSION 


Porgy  and  Bess:  A  Symphonic  Picture 
(arranged  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett) 


Gershwin 


Selections  from  Girl  Crazy 

I  Got  Rhythm  —  Embraceable- You 
Bidin'  My  Time  —  But  Not  For  Me 
(arranged  by  Leroy  Anderson) 


Gershwin 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 


Baldwin  Piano 
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Notes 


George  Gershwin  (1898-1937) 
Cuban  Overture 

In  the  spring  of  1932,  Gershwin  had 
intended  to  take  a  vacation  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, but  the  death  of  his  father  caused 
him  to  alter  his  plans  and  he  later  sub- 
stituted a  brief  holiday  in  Havana.  While 
there,  he  was  intrigued  by  the  music 
he  heard  about  him;  sure  that  he  wanted 
to  try  his  hand  in  the  native  idiom,  he 
brought  a  number  of  authentic  Cuban 
instruments  with  him  when  he  return- 
ed to  New  York. 

That  July,  working  towards  an  im- 
minent all-Gershwin  concert  at  Lewi- 
sohn  Stadium,  he  composed  a  brief 
work  in  the  Latin  vein  that  was  at  first 
titled  Rhumba  and  only  later  given  its 
now  familiar  name  of  Cuban  Overture. 
The  work,  he  wrote,  "endeavored  to 
combine  the  Cuban  rhythms  with  my 
own  thematic  material/'  but  the  way 
the  material  was  handled  —  with  coun- 
terpoint, a  polytonal  canon,  the  use  of 
ostinato  passages  and  the  rapid  stretto  of 
the  finale  —  reflected  not  so  much  his 
vacation  as  his  recent  studies  with 
Joseph  Schillinger,  a  musical  theorist 
whose  approach  bordered  on  the  math- 
ematical. The  manuscript  score  bears 
a  "Conductor's  note"  indicating  that 
the  Cuban  instruments  called  for  (Cu- 
ban sticks,  bongo,  gourd  and  maracas) 
should  be  placed  "right  in  front  of  the 
conductor's  stand,"  and  a  careful  little 
drawing  of  each  instrument  by  the 
composer. 

-J.K. 

Concerto  in  F  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
When  Gershwin's  Rhapsody  in  Blue  was 
first  performed  by  the  Whiteman  Band 
in  1924,  among  the  audience  was  Walter 
Damrosch,  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society  of  New  York. 
He  was  impressed  by  the  work  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  the  composer 
to  create  a  regular  symphonic  piece 
which  could  be  played  at  one  of  his 
Carnegie    Hall  concerts.   Gershwin 
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agreed  not  only  to  compose  such  a  work 
but  to  include  a  piano  part  which  he 
himself  would  perform.  He  further 
determined  that,  unlike  the  Rhapsody, 
which  had  been  orchestrated  by  Ferde 
Grofe,  the  new  piece  would  be  entirely 
his  own  work.  The  result  was  the  Con- 
certo in  F,  whose  premiere  was  given 
on  December  3,  1925,  in  Carnegie  Hall. 

Gershwin's  own  succinct  analysis  of 
the  music  is  as  follows:  "The  first  move- 
ment employs  the  Charleston  rhythm. 
It  is  quick  and  pulsating,  representing 
the  young  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  begins  with  a  rhythmic  motif 
given  out  by  the  kettledrums,  supported 
by  other  percussion  instruments,  and 
with  a  Charleston  motif  introduced  by 
the  bassoon,  horns,  clarinet  and  violas. 
The  principal  theme  is  announced  by 
the  bassoon.  Later,  a  second  theme  is 
introduced  by  the  piano. 

"The  second  movement  has  a  poetic 
nocturnal  atmosphere  which  has  come 
to  be  referred  to  as  the  American  blues, 
but  in  a  purer  form  than  that  in  which 
they  are  usually  treated. 

"The  final  movement  reverts  to  the 
style  of  the  first.  It  is  an  orgy  of  rhy- 
thms, starting  violently  and  keeping 
to  the  same  pace  throughout." 

—  Harry   Neville 

Porgy  and  Bess:  A  Symphonic  Picture 
(Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Robert  Russell 
Bennett) 

Porgy  and  Bess,  Gershwin's  one  contri- 
bution to  the  repertory  of  serious  opera, 
is  based  on  the  play  Porgy,  by  DuBose 
and  Dorothy  Hey  ward  —  a  play  whose 
action  takes  place  in  Catfish  Row, 
Charleston.  Gershwin  wrote  of  the 
opera  that  the  only  research  he  did  was 
to  take  a  house  at  Charleston  and  live 
there  five  weeks.  "I  also  went  to  some 
Negro  church  services,"  he  added.  "I 
had  problems  in  the  opera  that  never 
had  come  up  previously  in  my  career. 
I'd  never  written  for  trained  voices  — 
mostly  for  dancers'  voices,  and  there 
was  a  treatment  of  the  choir  which  I 
had  never  done  before." 

The  opera  was  given  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  Colonial  Theater, 


Boston,  on  September  30,  1935,  and 
the  production  shortly  afterwards 
moved  to  New  York,  where  the  Broad- 
way run  met  with  only  moderate  criti- 
cal success.  Esteem  for  the  music  rose 
sharply,  however,  and  by  the  early 
1940s  Fritz  Reiner,  then  conductor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  was  suffic- 
iently impressed  that  he  asked  Robert 
Russell  Bennett  to  make  a  "Symphonic 
Picture"  of  the  opera.  Mr.  Bennett  has 
written  as  follows  about  his  work  on 
Gershwin's  score:  "Dr.  Reiner  selected 
the  portions  of  the  opera  that  he  wanted 
to  play,  and  also  set  the  sequence  of 
the  excerpts.  He  expressed  his  ideas  as 
to  instrumentation,  wishing  to  make 
generous  use  of  saxophones  and  banjos, 
and  to  dispense  with  Gershwin's  pet 
instrument,  the  piano.  I  proceeded  not 
only  to  follow  Dr.  Reiner's  ideas  faith- 
fully but  also  to  remain  completely  loyal 
to  George's  harmonic  and  orchestral 
intentions.  In  other  words,  although 
carrying  out  Dr.  Reiner's  approach,  I 
have  been  careful  to  do  what  I  know — 
after  many  years  of  association  with 
Gershwin — Gershwin  would  like  as  a 
symphonic  version  of  his  music." 

—  Harry  Neville 

Selections  from  Girl  Crazy 
Already  a  bit  old-fashioned  (coming 
as  it  did  between  Strike  Up  the  Band, 
with  its  suppressed  anti-militarist  pas- 
sions, and  Of  Thee  I  Sing,  with  its  overt 
anti-politico  cynicism),  Girl  Crazy  was 
the  last  of  the  conventional  Twenties- 
style  musicals  that  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin  would  write  for  Broadway; 
it  opened  in  October,  1930.  Today  its 
plot  is  completely  forgotten.  What  is 
remembered  are  its  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion of  hit  tunes  (extraordinary  even 
for  a  Gershwin  show)  and  the  debut 
of  a  name  new  to  Broadway,  who  —  as 
Jablonski  and  Stewart  put  it  in  The 
Gershwin  Years  —  "managed  to  make 
every  syllable  of  her  songs  heard  in  the 
last  row."  With  "I  Got  Rhythm,"  Ethel 
Merman  had  arrived  to  stay. 

-J.K. 


Next  week's  programs: 


1976  FESTIVAL  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 
August  14  -  18 

Presented  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  and 
the  Fromm   Music  Foundation  at  Harvard 

Saturday,  August  14,  2:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 
David  Stock     Dreamwinds  (1975) 
Ahmed  Essyad     Sultanes  (1975) 
Yoshihisa  Taira     Hierophonie  V  (1973) 
Dennis  Riley     Concertino**  (1976) 
William  McKinley     Paintings  No.  2  (1975) 

Sunday,  August  15,  8:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 
THEODORE  ANTONIOU,  conductor 

Nikos  Skalkottas     Octet  (1931) 

Chinary  Ung     Mohori  (1974) 

Theodore  Antoniou     Jeux  (1963) 

Luigi  Dallapiccola     Una  Piccola  Musica  Notturna 

Christian  Wolff     Septet  (1964) 

Betsy  Jolas     D'Un  Opera  de  Voyage  (1967) 

Monday,  August  16,  8:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER 
PLAYERS 

Ruth  Crawford  Seeger     Suite  for  piano  and 

woodwind  quintet  (1927/29) 
George  Crumb     Eleven  Echoes  of  Autumn  (1965) 
Betsy  Jolas     Episode  (1964)  for  solo  flute 

Fusain  (1971)  for  solo  flute 
Thea  Musgrave     Chamber  Concerto  No.  7 

(1962) 

Tuesday,  August  17,  8:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

ORCHESTRA 

GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 

Carl  Ruggles     Of  Men  and  Mountains  (1927) 
Ira  Taxin     Fanfares  and  Dialogues  (1976)** 
John  Harbison     Elegiac  Song  (1974) 
Paul  Chihara     Celebration  V  (1974) 

Wednesday,  August  18,  8:30  p.m.  (Theatre) 

Robert  Suderburg     Chamber  Music  III  (1973) 
Gunther  Schuller     Quartet  for  Four  Basses 

(1947) 
Milton  Babbitt     Two  Sonnets  (1973) 
Yehudi  Wyner     Intermedio  (1974) 
Lucia  Dlugoszewski     Abyss  and  Caress  (1975) 

** commissioned   by   the   Berkshire   Music    Center  and  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard  for  the  1976  Festival 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Saturday,  August  14,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River  (Echoes  II)  Crumb 

Four  Processionals  for  Orchestra 
I.  Frozen  Time 
II.  Remembrance  of  Time 

III.  Collapse  of  Time 

IV.  Last  Echoes  of  Time 


Three  Poems  of  Fiona  Macleod,  Op.  11  Griffes 

The  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud 
Thy  Dark  Eyes  to  Mine 
The  Rose  of  the  Night 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  4  Ives 

Prelude:  Maestoso 
Allegretto 

Fugue:  Andante  moderato 
Very  slowly:  largo  maestoso 

Solo  piano:  JEROME  ROSEN 

TANGLEWOOD  CHOIR 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Baldwin  Piano 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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Notes 


George  Crumb  (1929-  ) 
Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River  (Echoes  11) 
Four  Processionals  for  Orchestra 
This  work  was  commissioned  in  1967  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  celebration  of  its 
75th  anniversary  and  was  premiered  by  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  May  of  that 
year.  In  1968  the  work  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Music.  Its  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  took  place  in  February 
of  this  year.  It  is  scored  for  3  piccolos,  3  flutes, 
3  clarinets,  3  trumpets,  3  horns,  3  trombones, 
harp,  mandolin,  2  pianos,  strings,  and  6  per- 
cussionists who  play  a  large  variety  of  instru- 
ments. Pairs  of  antique  cymbals  are  played  by 
all  the  percussionists  as  well  as  by  a  number  of 
the  wind  players. 

Crumb's  forms  are  simple,  his  proce- 
dures non-academic;  traditional  coun- 
terpoint has  no  place  in  the  evolution 
of  his  sonic  metaphors.  While  hallmarks 
of  his  style  may  suggest  other  com- 
posers—  the  nocturnal  atmospheres  of 
Bartok  or  perhaps  the  fragile  textures 
of  Webern,  the  sum  total  of  his  music 
is  fresh,  unique,  stirring. 

I.  The  glinting  ring  of  percussion 
eerily  tools  through  the  unworldly 
atmosphere  of  Frozen  Time.  Overlapping 
patterns  of  seven  beats  dissolve  the 
bondage  of  traditional  meter.  Three 
percussionists  march  solemnly  across 
the  stage  chanting  in  staccato  whispers, 
"Montani  semper  liberi?"  Suddenly  the 
music  swells  to  quadruple  forte,  marked 
by  shrieking  glissandi  gliding  across 
the  strings.  Standing  to  play,  the  man- 
dolinist  exits  while  echoing  the  m'otto 
of  the  state  of  West  Virginia. 

II.  A  gossamer  texture  of  piano,  harp, 
and  percussion  creates  the  haunting 
mood  of  Remembrance  of  Time.  As  if  from 
afar,  trumpets  and  horn  blow  through 
their  instruments  to  evoke  the  wailing 
of  the  wind,  prefacing  a  fragment  of 
Lorca,  "Los  arcos  rotos  donde  sufre  el  tiempo," 
whispered  into  the  trombones.  Joyous 
interruptions  from  winds  and  brass, 
offstage  and  on,  break  the  gloom,  and 
a  circle  of  exuberant  phrases  is  passed 


from  one  instrument  to  another.  The 
conclusion,  however,  is  serene.  Muted 
violins,  seeming  distant,  offer  the  poig- 
nant hymn  tune,  "Were  You  There 
When  They  Crucified  My  Lord?" 

III.  The  sharp  croaking  of  nonsense 
syllables,  "Krek-tu-dai!"  announces  the 
dramatic  Collapse  of  Time;  meanwhile, 
softly  and  timidly,  the  xylophone  taps 
out  the  composer's  name  in  Morse  code. 
The  cautious  whispering  gradually 
builds  to  loud  shouting,  and  more  pas- 
sages of  circle  music  indulge  first  the 
brass  and  then  pianos  and  percussion. 

IV.  The  foregoing  overlaps  with  the 
finale,  Last  Echoes  of  Time,  designated 
"Extremely  slow,  as  if  poised  in  time." 
Echoing  what  has  come  before,  Crumb's 
vision  loses  all  contact  with  the  regu- 
larity of  time  symbolized  by  the  clock; 
the  feeling  is  that  of  awesome  solitude 
as  the  music  fades  to  whistling. 

—  Mary  Ann  Feldman 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Minnesota  Orchestra. 

Charles  Tomlinson  Griffes 

(1884-1920) 

Three  Poems  of  Fiona  Macleod,  Op.  7  2 

The  short,  relatively  frustrating  life 
of  Charles  T.  Griffes  breaks  down 
through  a  kind  of  geographic  short- 
hand into  three  distinct  periods.  He 
was  born  and  grew  up  in  Elmira,  N.Y., 
where  he  studied  piano  and  graduated 
from  high  school.  He  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  Berlin  studying  piano, 
theory  and  composition  (including  some 
lessons  with  Humperdinck),  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  his  Elmira  piano 
teacher.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  and  became  music  in- 
structor and  choir  director  at  a  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.,  "cram  school" — an  unin- 
spiring job  that  he  would  hold  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Though  his  salary  was 
painfully  low,  varying  with  the  number 
of  students  who  decided  they  wanted 
to  take  piano,  his  lifelong  habit  of  care- 
ful money  management  allowed  him 
to  get  by  and  even  send  money  home 
to  his  family;  but  his  death  from  com- 
plications brought  on  by  influenza  at 
the  age  of  35  certainly  resulted  in  part 
from'  the  strain  of  attending  to  a  hun- 
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dred  petty  school-related  chores  while 
trying  to  compose  and,  more  impor- 
tant still,  to  achieve  some  recognition 
for  his  highly  original  work. 

For  all  of  Griffes's  German  training, 
within  three  or  four  years  of  his  return 
to  this  country  his  personal  artistic 
bent  led  him  away  from  the  academic 
models  he  had  studied  in  Berlin.  By  then 
he  had  written  a  number  of  songs  (some 
of  which  were  commercially  published) 
to  various  German  poets.  From  1911 
forward,  however,  he  chose  to  set  only 
English  texts,  and  the  musical  style  he 
evolved  for  these  later  songs  and  his 
piano  pieces  of  this  period  ranged  far 
afield  from  the  "correct"  German  school 
of  composition.  "It  is  only  logical,"  he 
would  later  say,  "that  when  I  began  to 
write  I  wrote  in  the  vein  of  Debussy 
and  Stravinsky;  those  particular  wide- 
intervaled  dissonances  are  the  natural 
medium  of  the  composer  who  writes 
today's  music."  And  from  the  later 
French  modernists  and  (in  many  cases) 
Oriental  influences  Griffes  synthesized 
his  mature  style. 

In  1918  he  completed  settings  for 
three  poems  of  "Fiona  Macleod,"  a 
pseudonym  that  the  Scottish  writer  and 
editor  William  Sharp  had  adopted  for 
work  that  expressed  the  more  mystical 
and  feminine  side  of  a  consciously  divid- 
ed personality;  the  hoax  hadn't  been 
discovered  until  after  Sharp's  death  in 
1905.  Another  poem  of  Sharp/Mac- 
leod's,  "The  White  Peacock,"  had  already 
provided  Griffes  with  inspiration  for  a 
piano  work  of  the  same  name.  Of  the 
circumstances  of  their  composition,  not 
much  is  known  about  the  Op.  11  songs. 
The  last  of  the  three,  "The  Rose  of  the 
Night,"  was  in  fact  the  first  to  be  set, 
in  January  of  1918,  and  the  other  two 
songs  followed  four  months  later. 
Griffes  originally  arranged  them  for 
voice  and  orchestra,  but  his  publisher 
apparently  preferred  a  piano-accom- 
paniment version,  and  it  was  in  this 
form  that  they  first  saw  print  and  were 
heard  in  concert.  In  March  of  1919  the 
original  orchestral  arrangements  were 
used  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra.  This  is  their  first  perfor- 
mance by  the  Boston  Symphony. 
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Not  the  least  unhappy  aspect  of 
Griffes's  story  is  that  in  the  months 
preceding  his  death  he  finally  appeared 
to  be  attaining  the  stature  he  sought 
as  a  major  American  composer.  In 
November,  1919,  his  Poem  for  flute  and 
orchestra  was  given  its  first  perfor- 
mance by  the  flutist  George  Barrere 
with  the  New  York  Symphony  Society, 
Walter  Damrosch  conducting,  and  the 
response  from  audience  and  critics  alike 
was  tremendously  enthusiastic.  Less 
than  two  weeks  later,  Pierre  Monteux 
led  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  pre- 
miere of  his  Pleasure-Dome  of  Kubla  Khan 
to  even  greater  acclaim.  Griffes's  tri- 
umph was  then  repeated  when  the 
Orchestra  journeyed  to  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall  and  performed  Kubla  Khan 
to  wild  applause  and  critical  praise.  Four 
days  later  he  collapsed  with  what  would 
prove  to  be  his  final  illness. 

-].K. 

Charles  Ives  (1874-1954) 
Symphony  No.  4 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony 
was  given  on  April  26,  1965,  under  the 
direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski.  At  that  time 
he  found  it  expedient  to  use  three  conductors. 
Since  then,  Gunther  Schuller  has  made  slight 
revisions  which  enable  the  work  to  be  performed 
with  only  one  conductor.  The  first  performance 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  was  given  in  November 
1966,  with  Mr.  Schuller  conducting;  the  most 
recent  was  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa  in  February  of 
this  year. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  4  flutes 
(2  also  play  piccolo),  2  oboes,  3  clarinets, 
3  bassoons,  B-flat  tenor  saxophone,  4  horns, 
2  cornets,  4  trumpets,  4  trombones  and  tuba, 
orchestral  piano  (4  hands),  solo  piano,  celesta, 
piano  with  quarter-tone  tuning,  organ  (optional), 
timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  tom-tom, 
bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  bells  (high,  low), 
2  gongs  (light,  heavy)  2  harps  and  strings. 
Writing  about  his  Fourth  Symphony, 
Charles  Ives  said:  "The  aesthetic  pro- 
gram of  the  work  is  that  of  the  searching 
questions  of  'What?'  and  'Why?'  which 
the  spirit  of  man  asks  of  life.  This  is 
particularly  the  sense  of  the  Prelude. 
The  three  succeeding  movements  are 
the  diverse  answers  in  which  existence 
replies." 


I.  Prelude:  Maestoso 

The  first  movement  is  scored  for 
two  distinct  groups,  the  main  orchestra 
(including  piano  and  voices)  and  a  dis- 
tant, ethereal  chamber  ensemble  of  harp 
and  solo  strings.  It  is  a  setting  of  the 
hymn  Watchman,  Tell  Us  of  the  Night,  a 
particular  favorite  of  Ives's  that  he  had 
used  in  previous  compositions.  The 
Prelude  opens  with  the  orchestral  basses 
playing  heavily  and  loudly  against  the 
soft  background  provided  by  the  cham- 
ber group,  which  repeats  a  middle 
phrase  from  the  hymn  Nearer,  My  God, 
to  Thee.  The  melody  is  in  the  harp,  and, 
with  brief  respites,  the  motif  continues 
to  the  end  of  the  movement. 

Violins  enter  with  a  tune  that  sounds 
like  My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean  but  is 
actually  the  verse  to  In  the  Sweet  Bye  and 
Bye.  Flute  and  first  violins  begin  to  play 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  from  the  begin- 
ning, at  the  same  moment  that  the 
chorus  enters  with  its  hymn: 

Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night, 
What  the  signs  of  promise  are: 
Traveler,  o'er  yon  mountain's 

height, 
See  that  Glory-beaming  star! 
Watchman,  aught  of  joy  or  hope? 
Traveler,  yes;  it  brings  the  day, 
Promised  day  of  Israel 
Dost  thou  see  its  beauteous  ray? 

II.  Allegretto 

Of  this  first  answer  to  the  "What?" 
and  "Why?"  of  the  first  movement,  Ives 
wrote:  "The  second  movement  is  not 
a  scherzo  in  an  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  but  rather  a  comedy  —  in  which 
an  exciting,  easy  and  worldly  progress 
through  life  is  contrasted  with  the  trials 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  their  journey  through 
the  swamps  and  rough  country.  The 
occasional  slow  episodes  —  Pilgrims' 
hymns  —  are  constantly  crowded  out 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  former.  The 
dream,  or  fantasy,  ends  with  an  inter- 
ruption of  reality  — the  Fourth  of  July 
in  Concord — brass  bands,  drum  corps, 
etc." 

The  "comedy"  is  of  the  utmost  com- 
plexity, superimposing  complex  rhy- 
thms with  accelerandos,  ritardandos 
and  unbarred  passages.  Dozens  of  tunes 


are  quoted,  including  Marching  Through 
Georgia;  In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye;  Turkey 
in  the  Straw;  Camptown  Races;  Throw  Out 
the  Lifeline;  Beulah  Land;  Yankee  Doodle; 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul;  and  Ives's  perennial 
favorite,  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

III.  Fugue:  Andante  moderato 

Ives  characterized  the  second  answer 
to  the  first  movement  as  "an  expres- 
sion of  the  reaction  of  life  into  formal- 
ism and  ritualism."  It  is  actually  an 
orchestral  transcription  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  First  String  Quartet, 
subtitled  "A  Revival  Meeting,"  written 
in  1896.  The  movement  is  a  double 
fugue  on  the  hymns  From  Greenland's 
ley  Mountains  and  All  Hail  the  Power.  After 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  first  hymn, 
the  trombone,  doubled  by  the  horn, 
introduces  the  second,  which  eventually 
demonstrates  that  it  can  provide  a 
pleasing  counterpoint  to  the  first.  An 
organ  is  brought  in,  first  for  a  brief 
one-measure  interlude  and  then,  at  the 
fugue's  pedal  point,  to  double  the 
orchestra. 

IV.  Largo  Maestoso 

"The  last  movement,"  explains  the 
composer,  "is  an  apotheosis  of  the  pre- 
ceding content,  in  terms  that  have 
something  to  do  with  the  reality  of 
existence  and  its  religious  experience." 
This  slow,  ominous  finale  begins  softly 
in  the  percussion,  which  exists  as  an 
entity  in  itself — and  which  marches 
throughout  the  movement  in  a  tempo 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
Superimposed  on  the  percussion,  the 
double  basses  intone  the  opening  motif 
of  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,  upon  which 
hymn  the  entire  movement  is  built. 
When  the  main  orchestra  enters,  it  is 
answered  by  a  distant  choir  of  five 
violins  and  harp.  Thus,  there  are  three 
independent  instrumental  groups  in 
this  finale:  the  percussion,  the  main 
orchestra,  and  the  distant  ensemble. 
To  them,  at  a  later  point,  a  wordless 
chorus  is  added.  At  the  close  of  the 
movement,  all  gradually  fade  away, 
leaving  the  final  word  to  the  faint 
percussion. 

—  Mary  H.  Smith 
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Notes 


George  Rochberg  (1918-         ) 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
The  Violin  Concerto  was  commissioned  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  for  Isaac  Stern 
in  memory  of  the  late  Donald  Steintirst,  long- 
time music  critic  (or  -he  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  and  composed  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  19  74.  The  first  performances  of 
the  Concerto  were  played  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  Isaac  Stern  as  solo- 
ist and  with  William  Steinberg  conducting 
in  April,  1975.  This  is  the  Concerto's  first 
performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony. 

The  composer  has  written  of  his  Con- 
certo; "The  bulk  of  the  writing  of  my 
violin  concerto  took  place  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1974.  It  is  an  elegiac 
work  — even  romantic  in  spirit.  From 
the  first  ideas  that  came  to  me  through 
their  eventual  realization,  I  was  con- 
scious of  one  thing:  to  work  out  of  the 
tradition  of  the  violin  concerto  which 
began  with  Mozart  and  continued 
through  Bartok  and  Schoenberg.  It  was 
this  tradition  which  established  the  con- 
certo in  symphonic  terms  so  that  the 
orchestra  plays  an  important  role,  vari- 
ously supporting  the  soloist,  comment- 
ing on  what  he  does,  sharing  musical 
ideas  with  him,  asserting  its  indepen- 
dence from  him  when  the  flow  of  the 
design  demands  it.  I  have  adapted  this 
tradition  to  my  own  needs  and  interests. 

"Basically  my  concerto  is  a  tonal 
work  with  occasional  excursions  into 
atonal  chromaticism.  The  predominant 
key  centers  of  the  work  are  D  and,B  flat. 

"Movements  I,  III,  and  V  share  ideas 
in  common  although  each  has  its  own 
emotional  and  structural  character. 
Movements  II  and  IV  are  essentially 
different  from  each  other  despite  their 
common  designation  as  'intermezzi/ 
Movement  II  is  a  kind  of  burletta;  IV  a 
kind  of  berceuse  (or  lullaby)  combined 
with  scherzando-like  material  which 
bears  close  relation  to  some  ideas  in  II. 
A  march  tune  which  is  treated  fully  in 
IV  is  alluded  to  in  II  but  in  an  incomplete 
state. 


"While  every  movement  but  V  has 
passages  for  the  vioiin  .done  which 
approach  the  bravura,  released  attitude 
of  the  traditional  cadenza,  it  is  only  in 
IV  that  an  extended  cadenza  occurs. 
The  duration  of  the  wurk.  is  approxi- 
mately 40  minutes." 

The  instrumentation  calls  for  piccolo, 
3  flutes,  3  oboes,  English  horn,  3  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets  in  C, 
2  tenor  trombones,  bass  trombone, 
tuba,  timpani,  2  harps,  celesta,  and  the 
strings. 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

It  is  not  without  significance  that 
Brahms  required  twenty  years  to  com- 
plete his  First  Symphony  and  that  only 
in  his  forty-second  year  was  he  ready 
to  present  it  for  performance  and  public 
inspection.  An  obvious  reason,  but  only 
a  contributing  reason,  was  the  com- 
poser's awareness  of  a  skeptical  and 
in  many  cases  a  hostile  attitude  on  the 
part  of  his  critics.  Robert  Schumann 
had  proclaimed  him  a  destined  sym- 
phonist,  thereby  putting  him  into  an 
awkward  position,  for  that  was  in  1854 
when  the  reticent  composer  was  young, 
unknown,  and  inexperienced.  When 
two  years  later  he  made  his  first  sketch 
for  a  symphony  he  well  knew  that  to 
come  forth  with  one  would  mean  to 
be  closely  judged  as  a  "Symphoniker," 
accused  of  presuming  to  take  up  the 
torch  of  Beethoven,  whose  Ninth  Sym- 
phony had  in  the  course  of  years  had 
nothing  approaching  a  successor. 
Brahms  was  shaken  by  this  thought. 
The  most  pronounced  skeptics  were 
the  Wagnerians,  who  considered  the 
symphonic  form  obsolescent.  A  sym- 
phony by  Brahms  would  be  a  challenge 
to  this  point  of  view.  Brahms,  hesitant 
to  place  a  new  score  beside  the  immor- 
tal nine,  was  nevertheless  ambitious. 
His  symphonic  thoughts  inevitably  took 
broader  lines,  sturdier  sonorities,  and 
more  dramatic  proportions  than  Schu- 
bert's,  Schumann's  or  Mendelssohn's. 
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He  approached  the  form  cautiously 
and  by  steps,  not  primarily  because  he 
feared  critical  attack,  but  because,  being 
a  thorough  self-questioner,  he  well 
knew  in  1856  that  he  was  by  no  means 
ready.  As  it  turned  out,  twenty  years 
was  the  least  he  would  require  for 
growth  in  character,  artistic  vision, 
craft.  These  twenty  years  give  us  plen- 
tiful evidence  of  such  growth.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  orchestral  handling, 
the  stages  of  growth  are  very  clear 
indeed.  His  first  orchestral  scores,  the 
two  serenades  (1857-1859),  were  light- 
textured,  of  chamber  proportions  as 
if  growing  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  com- 
pleted after  a  long  gestation  in  1858, 
had  grandeur  of  design,  was  at  first 
intended  as  a  symphony,  and  became 
in  effect  a  symphonic  concerto,  a  score 
in  which  the  composer  could  not  yet 
divorce  himself  from  the  instrument 
of  his  long  training  to  immerse  him- 
self entirely  in  the  orchestral  medium. 
The  Haydn  Variations  of  1873  show 
that  he  had  by  this  time  become  a  com- 
plete master  of  orchestral  writing  but 
indicate  that  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface  of  agree- 
able and  objective  lyricism. 

Nevertheless  the  earlier  Brahms  of 
1856,  the  Brahms  of  twenty-three,  was 
already  the  broad  schemer  whose  tonal 
images  were  often  dark,  often  wildly 
impetuous.  He  was  then  in  his  "storm 
and  stress"  period,  when  he  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  misery  of  the  Schu- 
mann couple  whom  he  loved,  anxious 
for  the  master  in  the  last  stages  of  his 
insanity,  concerned  for  the  distraught 
"Frau  Clara."  This  was  the  openly  ro- 
mantic Brahms,  who  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired a  sobering  reserve  in  his  music, 
who  was  at  the  moment  looked  upon 
hopefully  by  Liszt  as  a  possible  acqui- 
sition for  his  neo-German  stronghold 
at  Weimar. 

This  violent  mood  found  expression 
in  the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  first 
conceived  as  a  symphony  in  1854.  Two 
years  later,  similarly  inclined,  he  sketch- 
ed what  was  to  be  the  opening  move- 
ment of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The 
Concerto  required  four  years  to  find 


its  final  shape.  The  Symphony  took 
much  longer  because  the  composer  had 
far  to  go  before  he  could  satisfy  his 
own  inner  requirements.  Another  com- 
poser would  have  turned  out  a  suc- 
cession of  symphonies  reflecting  the 
stages  of  his  approach  to  full  mastery. 
Brahms  would  not  commit  himself.  It 
was  not  until  1872  that  he  took  up  his 
early  sketch  to  re-cast  it.  He  composed 
the  remaining  three  movements  by 
1876. 

The  Symphony  thus  became  a  sort 
of  summation  of  twenty  years  of 
growth.  Some  of  the  early  stormy  mood 
was  retained  in  the  first  movement. 
The  slow  movement  and  scherzo  with 
their  more  transparent  coloring  were 
a  matured  reflection  of  the  lyric  Brahms 
of  the  orchestral  variations.  The  finale 
revealed  the  Brahms  who  could  take 
fire  from  Beethoven's  sweep  and  gran- 
deur and  make  the  result  his  own. 

In  the  same  tonality  as  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  Brahms's  First  begins  dark- 
ly, proceeds  with  dramatic  power,  and 
in  the  last  movement  emerges  Beet- 
hoven-wise, in  a  resplendent  C  major. 
Brahms  was  aware  that  there  would 
be  derisive  comparisons.  He  knew  that 
the  broad  hymn-like  C  major  theme 
would  be  called  an  imitation  of  the 
theme  of  Beethoven's  "Ode  to  Joy." 
The  character  was  similar,  the  shape 
of  the  notes  was  not.  He  faced  such 
comparisons  knowing  that  his  Sym- 
phony followed  but  did  not  imitate 
Beethoven  —  its  strength  was  its  own. 
Its  strength  was  also  the  strength  of 
integration,  so  pervasive  that  the  move- 
ments, traversing  the  earlier  and  the 
intermediate  Brahms,  became  a  coher- 
ent unity. 

—John  N.  Burk 
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Guest  Artists 


Arthur  Fiedler 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  leading 
the  Boston  Pops  with  an  entirely 
original  blend  of  warmth,  style,  show- 
manship and  artistry,  Arthur  Fiedler 
has  helped  mold  the  musical  tastes  of 
millions  around  the  globe.  In  so  doing 
he  has  become  Boston's  best-known 
citizen. 

Born  in  that  city  on  December  17, 
1894,  he  inherited  a  rich  family  back- 
ground of  European  musical  culture. 
His  father,  the  Austrian-born  violinist 
Emanuel  Fiedler,  played  in  the  Boston 
Symphony  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
his  mother,  a  gifted  amateur  musician, 
was  his  first  piano  teacher.  "I  didn't 
like  music  more  than  any  other  kid," 
remembers  Mr.  Fiedler.  "Practice  and 
lessons  were  drudgery."  But  practice 
he  did,  and  his  mother  occasionally 
rewarded  his  progress  with  trips  to 
one  of  Boston's  famous  old  vaudeville 
houses,  which  undoubtedly  helped 
kindle  his  ambition  to  conduct.  They 
may  also  have  played  a  part  in  his  later 
success  as  a  showman. 

Young  Arthur  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Prince  Grammar  School  and  at  Boston 
Latin  until  his  father  retired  from  the 
Boston  Symphony,  whereupon  the 
family  returned  to  its  native  Austria. 
In  Vienna  and  later  in  Berlin,  Arthur 
worked  in  the  publishing  business 
before  entering  the  Royal  Academy, 
Berlin,  to  study  violin,  piano  and  con- 
ducting. At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1915 
joined  the  Orchestra  as  a  violinist  under 
Karl  Muck.  Nine  years  later  his  con- 
ducting ambitions  led  him  to  form  the 
Boston  Sinf  onietta,  a  chamber  orchestra 
composed  of  Boston  Symphony  players. 
He  combined  this  activity  with  his  own 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  in  which  he  served  not  only 
as  a  violinist  but  also  as  violist,  pianist, 
organist  and  percussionist. 

For  several  years  he  spearheaded  a 
campaign  for  a  series  of  free  outdoor 


concerts.  In  1929  his  efforts  bore  fruit, 
establishing  the  Esplanade  Concerts 
that  have  taken  place  every  summer 
since  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Charles 
River.  (The  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  these  concerts  would  be  celebrated 
with  the  dedication  of  the  Arthur 
Fiedler  Bridge  over  what  is  now  Storrow 
Drive.) 

In  the  spring  of  1930,  Mr.  Fiedler  was 
appointed  the  eighteenth  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Pops,  in  which  capacity  he 
has  now  (1976)  served  for  two  seasons 
more  than  all  seventeen  of  his  prede- 
cessors combined.  Under  his  direction 
the  Pops  has  made  the  most  recordings 
of  any  orchestra  in  the  world;  one 
famous  example  {Jalousie,  a  forgotten 
composition  by  Jacob  Gade)  alone  has 
sold  more  than  a  million  copies.  Today 
the  total  sales  of  Pops  albums,  singles, 
tapes  and  cassettes  have  risen  close  to 
fifty  million. 

In  addition  to  his  Boston  Pops  acti- 
vities, Mr.  Fiedler  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  San  Francisco  Pops 
Orchestra  during  the  past  twenty-five 
summers.  He  has  also  conducted  a  long 
list  of  American  orchestras,  including 
the  Boston  Symphony,  as  well  as 
orchestras  in  South  America,  Europe, 
Africa  and  Australia. 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 

Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian 
parents,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  was  first 
interested  in  a  career  as  a  pianist,  but 
Gunther  Schuller  encouraged  her  to 
pursue  voice  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  There  she  re- 
ceived the  Fromm  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship, the  High  Fidelity  Magazine  Award 
and  the  Composition-Performance 
Award. 

Miss  Bryn-Julson  has  appeared  in  re- 
cital across  the  country  and  has  ap- 
peared with  leading  American  orches- 
tras. This  spring  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  (in  the  principal  role  of  Malinche 
in  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston's 
American  premiere  of  Roger  Sessions' 
Montezuma)  and  a  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Alan  Stout's  Passion. 
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She  also  gives  joint  recitals  for  voice 
and  organ  with  her  husband,  Donald 
Sutherland.  A  resident  of  Maryland, 
Miss  Bryn-Julson  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Theater  Chamber  Players 
and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Earl  Wild 

Earl  Wild's  career  was  launched  with 
an  appearance  with  Arturo  Toscanini 
and  the  NBC  Symphony,  which  marked 
the  first  time  an  American  soloist  had 
appeared  with  the  Maestro  and  his 
Orchestra.  He  was  the  first  pianist  to 
perform  a  recital  on  television  and  he 
has  played  for  seven  successive  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  including 
the  inauguration  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  He  has  broadcast  on  radio 
most  of  the  important  chamber  music 
literature  with  great  artists  such  as 
Ruggiero  Ricci  and  Leonard  Rose.  Mr. 
Wild  now  records  for  Pickwick  Records; 
his  English  recording  Earl  Wild  Plays 
Liszt  was  selected  "Record  of  the  Year" 
by  the  London  Times.  His  recent  or- 
chestra engagements  have  included 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  the  Baltimore  Sym- 
phony, and  the  Symphonies  of  Cincin- 
nati, Nashville,  Albany  and  Seattle.  He 
last  appeared  at  Tanglewood  in  August, 
1974. 

Isaac  Stern 

Isaac  Stern's  accomplishments  as  a 
musician,  cultural  and  civic  leader  and 
friend  of  young  artists  have  been  re- 
markably varied.  Since  he  began  his 
career  as  a  teenager,  he  has  been  ap- 
pearing around  the  world  in  recital 
with  his  long-time  partner  Alexander 
Zakin,  as  a  soloist  with  the  major  or- 
chestras of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Stern-Isto- 
min-Rose  trio.  His  persistence  and  per- 
severance saved  Carnegie  Hall  from 
demolition,  and  he  was  able  to  convince 
New  York  City  to  buy  the  hall  and 
lease  it  to  a  non-profit  organization, 
of  which  he  is  still  the  president.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  founder-member  of 
the   National   Council  on   the   Arts   in 
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1965  and  is  an  officer  of  the  America- 
Israel  Cultural  Foundation,  which  has 
promoted  cultural  exchange  and  spon- 
sored scholarship  students  from  Israel 
at  America's  leading  conservatories.  In 
January,  1975,  Isaac  Stern  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  first  Albert  Schweitzer 
Music  Award  given  "for  a  life  work 
dedicated  to  music  and  devoted  to 
humanity." 

Tanglewood  Choir, 
John  Oliver,  conductor 

The  Tanglewood  Choir  consists  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Berkshire  Music  Center's 
vocal  program.  Its  director,  John  Oliver, 
is  director  of  choral  and  vocal  activities 
for  Tanglewood,  director  of  the  Tangle- 
wood Festival  Chorus,  a  member  of  the 
MIT  faculty  and  director  of  the  MIT 
Choral  Society. 


The  sculpture  displayed  this  summer 
in  Tanglewood's  Glass  House  (next  to 
the  main  gate)  is  by  the  American  artist 
Clement  Meadmore,  who  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  Australia  in  1963. 
Mr.  Meadmore  has  exhibited  his  work 
in  London,  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and 
New  York;  in  this  country  it  is  in  a 
number  of  collections,  public  and  pri- 
vate—  among  others  those  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Princeton  University  and 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  has  re- 
ceived an  award  in  art  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  the 
citation  praised  his  "forceful  sculpture 
of  twisting  forms  ...  direct,  masculine 
and  moving."  Mr.  Meadmore's  works, 
executed  in  black  plastic  or  Cor-ten 
steel,  have  been  enlarged  to  monu- 
mental size  for  various  city  sites,  muse- 
ums, universities  and  private  collec- 
tions, in  some  cases  reaching  lengths 
and  heights  of  thirty  feet  and  more. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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If  music 

bethefood 

of  love, 

play  on! 

^P>  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink. 
Enjoy  our  assortment  of  wine  and  cheese. 
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Are  You  Seeking  a  Special 

Co-Ed  Preparatory  Boarding 

School  for  Your  Child? 

While  you  are  in  the  Tanglewood  area 
visit  The  Stockbridge  School  for  an 

interview  with  Director  Jack  Lockett. 

Established  in  1949,  fully  accredited, 
we  offer  Artist  in  Residence  Programs, 
Athletics,   and  6  to  1   Teacher  Ratio. 


The  Stockbridge  School 

Route  183,  Interlaken 

West  Stockbridge 

Ma.  01266 

413-298-5592 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Charles  River 
Broadcasting  Company 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank 
Of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone 
And  Telegraph  Company 

The  Shawmut 
Association  Banks 

State  Street  Bank 
And  Trust  Company 
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DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 
JEAN  and  DOLORES  PETIT 

PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N. Y. 
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V^MII—  CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN  ■■■■£^ 

■       10%  off  any  purchase       ■ 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 

DANVERS  •  PEMBROKE   •   FRAMINGHAM  •   LENOX 


-  ^TRADING  POST  . 

it  615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass.  M 


Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 


Antiques 


to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

Circa  fl80-JKO? 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 


fflsg 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
— Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitzky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modem 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Call(413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 


The  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 
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CURTAINS 

At  TkE  RedLisn  Inn 

STOCKBRIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

01262 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.M. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Williamslown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations.  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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Toys     Dolls     Mi 
Dolls'  houses  and  pro 
Puzzles     Paints      " 
Hoi  Air  Balloon 


FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLDS  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbrldge,  Mass.  01262 
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THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school, 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the,  students, 
who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  large  and  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  Orchestra's  yearly 
deficit  —  one  major  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  a  group  that  provides 
critical  support  for  the  Center.  A  brief 
account  of  members'  privileges  is  print- 
ed on  page  37,  and  more  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office  near 
the  Main  Gate.  We  invite  you  to  see 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  remarkable 
caliber  of  the  Center's  young  musicians. 


''Expect  the  Unexpected" 

The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  isgl 
known    for    "Good    Country-    Cooking."    An 
informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock  = 

=  fern  gardens,  Tiffany  lamps,  and  stain  glass 
windows,  located  by  the  Shaker  Mill  Pond. 
Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 

^  steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 

X  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,    nite  owl   snaks,    from 

Hi  10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 

The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 
"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 

w  West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

A  413-232-8565 

. . .  and  don't  miss  Mike  Schiffer: 
Ballads  &  Blues  on  a  Steinway  grand 

Six  nights  a  week  'til  2  a.m. 

The  Ice  Cream  Emporium 

at  the  Westbridge  Inn 
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Academics  &  Music 

Unusual  boarding  and  day  school  offering  fully  accredited  college  preparatory 
program  and  musical  training  for  the  talented  musician  and  for  those  seeking 
enrichment  in  the  performing  arts.  Established  in  1893.  Grade  7-12.  STUDY 
appljed  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  credit  with  teachers  from  Boston 
University's  School  of  Music,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  PERFORM  with  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestras  or  other  regional  orchestras.  ATTEND  open  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  the  B.S.O.  plus  concerts  on  campus.  ELECT  music  theory  and 
history  courses,  composition,  theatre,  dance  and  fine  arts.  Join  our 
choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Recipient  of  National  Humanities  Faculty 
Grant,  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  recognition  and 
Edward  Ford  Foundation  Grant.  47  acre  suburban  campus  25  minutes  from 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Audition  or  tape  required.  Scholarships  available. 

Advisory  Board: 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright 

(Director,  B.U.  School  of  Music) 

Thomas  D.  Perry.  Jr. (Director. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Gunther  Schuller  (President, 

New  England  Conservatory) 

Roman  Totenberg 

(B.U.  Professor  of  Music). 

Faculty: 

Daniel  Moore 

John  Daverio 

Martha  Yacyshyn 

Adele  Babcock 

Walnut  HM  School 

For  catalog,  call  (617)  653-4312  or  write:  255  Highland.  Natick.  Mass.  01760 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  &id 

intteferfebires 


on  1200  acres. . .  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public,  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction,  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center,  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


YANKEE  PEDLAR  INN 1 


AND 


OPKRA  HOUSE  1 

36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD-DR1NK.LODGING 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(41 3)  532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 


at 


berkshlre 
record 
outlet 
inc 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  %  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


177; 


Publick  House 

On  the  Com mon  -  Sturbridge.  Mass.  - (6 1 7 )  347  33 1 3 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


VISIT  BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTRY  LIVING 

AT  ITS  BEST! 

Small  Lakefront  Community 

Swim  and  boat  on  2  crystal  clear  mountain 
lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton,  volleyball 
and  basketball  on  community  courts.  Live 
in  privacy  adjacent  to  a  large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 

TO  VISIT:  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.-Rt.  20 
East.  Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern.  Left 
for  2  miles  to  Berkshire  Lakes  Estates. 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful    accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 

Adults, $1.00  Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 

and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  L/ody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  lYIcCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 


Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS  HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 

24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 

Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 


Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 

August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 


I 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 


J 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  254 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
The  Boston  Symphony 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

1976 


Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val/' Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 

HMs 

JLM  condominiums 

The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 
Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  G37-2781 

90r/r  financing  available 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


and  ^Ftzfat/ouA  Sfttbftiottb 
fob  ^tactoub  Sttwtta 

• . .  *&  lactone  living 

complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves.Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Gourmet  Foods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 

Home  Baked  Goods 
Preserves 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned 
Candy 

Imported  Delicacies    Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Putter 
-  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Papetenes 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 
Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 
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As  featured  weekly  in 
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NEWCOMER 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
'Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
'Bernard  Kadinoff,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 
'  Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
"Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
"  Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
'  Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Tr ampler,  viola 
'  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 
'Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 
'Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  trombone Ituba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

*  Gordon  Hallberg, 
trombone  Ituba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 
'  Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
' Harold  Wright,  clarinet 
*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


-  *> 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 

President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Dinah  Daniels 

Director  of  Promotion 

Richard  C.  White 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Donald  W.  Mackenzie  James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager,  Symphony  Hall  Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 

John  Kronenberger 
Program  Editor 

Programs  copyright  ®  1976  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Paul  Bronstein 

Business  Manager 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Forrester  C.  Smith 

Development  Director 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director        Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  The  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schuller 

Earl  Wild 


TSaldwm 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra. 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva.  Collage.  Societe  de 
MusiqueContemporainedu  Quebec. 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston.  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed  were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 
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The  Shed  under  construction  in  1938 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  dorft  always  eat  right, 

if  s  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 
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For  more  facts  about  America's  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon  s  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  if  (^  j5|  you  always  eat  right. 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel, 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 


nonstudents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..!9 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press, 79 Garden st, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 

Members  of  The  Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 
with  Gilbert  Kalish,  guest  artist 

Friday,  August  20,  1976 
7  p.m. 


Piano  Quartet  in  G  minor,  K.  478 
Allegro 
Andante 
Rondo 


Mozart 


Piano  Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  K.  493 
Allegro 
Larghetto 
Allegretto 


Mozart 


GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 
JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 
BURTON  FINE,  viola 
JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

Mr.  Kalish  plays  the  Baldwin  piano 


Deutsche  Grammophon  Records 


Baldwin  Piano 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concertmaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concertmaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclntyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  5.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosherg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre*  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shippen  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighe'ra 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  August  20,  1976 
9  p.m. 


JORGE  MESTER  conducting 

Scherzo  Capriccioso,  Op.  66  Dvorak 


Symphony  No.  22  in  E  flat  major  ("Der  Philosoph")  Haydn 

Adagio 
Presto 
Menuet 
Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  Bartok 

Andante  non  troppo;  allegro  vivace 
Allegro  scherzando 
Elegy:  andante  non  troppo 
Intermezzo  interrotto;  allegretto 
Finale:  presto 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Baldwin  Piano 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammovhon 
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Notes 


Antonin  Dvorak  (1841-1904) 
Scherzo  Capriccioso,  Op.  66 

The  Scherzo  Capriccioso  may  be  in  the 
traditional  third-movement  form 
(scherzo-trio-scherzo)  but  it  is  informed 
from  first  to  last  with  an  imaginative 
freedom  that  belies  any  restriction  of 
formal  structure.  The  scherzo  proper 
is  divided  into  two  thematic  areas  — 
one  the  strong  hunt-like  motif  an- 
nounced at  the  very  beginning  by  the 
horns,  the  other  a  wonderfully  roman- 
tic and  evocative  waltz  that  insinuates 
itself  and  lingers  in  the  ear.  After  both 
scherzo  groupings  have  been  twice 
heard,  the  trio  is  introduced  by  the 
English  horn,  providing  material  both 
thoughtful  and  dramatic  for  winds  and 
strings  before  suggestions  of  the  open- 
ing horn  call  are  heard  and,  bit  by  bit, 
the  main  scherzo  theme  reassembles 
itself  for  its  harmonically  altered  re- 
turn. After  the  waltz  has  reappeared, 
the  work  subsides  a  bit  in  energy,  as 
the  horn  call  and  waltz  theme  are  heard 
in  alternation;  then,  with  a  brief  ca- 
denza for  the  harp,  the  work  moves 
to  its  altogether  brilliant  coda.  The 
Scherzo  Capriccioso,  wrote  Alec  Robertson, 
"can  take  its  place  amongst  the  greatest 
short  orchestral  works  by  any  composer. 
Had  Dvorak  ever  written  a  symphony 
with  three  other  movements  of  equal 
quality  one  could  say  that  he  had 
reached  the  snows." 

-J.K. 

Franz  Josef  Haydn  (1732-1809) 
Symphony  No.  22  in  E  flat 
("Der  Philosoph") 

By  1764,  when  he  wrote  the  Twenty- 
Second  Symphony,  Haydn  had  been 
employed  as  Vice-Capellmeister  at  the 
Castle  of  Eisenstadt  for  three  years; 
he  was  still  in  the  dawn  of  his  nearly 
three  decades  of  service  to  the  princely 
Eszterhazy  family,  and  the  stimulating 
presence  of  a  full-time  orchestra  need- 
ing music  to  play  was  already  having 


its  effect.  "Whereas  Haydn  was  limited 
up  to  1761,"  says  Robbins  Landon,  "by 
his  own  technique  on  the  violin  and 
clavier  —  the  Concerto  in  F  for  violin, 
harpsichord  and  orchestra  indicates 
both  limitations  simultaneously  —  he 
now  had  a  superb  violinist  and  equally 
proficient  technicians  on  the  'cello, 
flute,  oboe  and  horn."  And  the  challenge 
quickly  matured  his  symphonic  talents. 

Within  these  first  years,  he  had 
loosely  settled  on  the  form  that  would 
serve  him  for  all  but  a  handful  of  his 
later  symphonies,  and,  indeed,  would 
continue  to  serve  most  of  the  composers 
to  follow  him  in  the  next  century  and 
a  half:  fast  first  movement  in  sonata 
form,  slow  second  movement,  minuet 
(this  would  remain  optional  for  a  time) 
and  a  fast  finale.  He  used  this  sequence 
for  more  than  half  of  the  symphonies 
he  produced  between  1761  and  1765, 
when  he  and  his  musicians,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Prince's  court,  moved  to  the 
new  Versailles-like  palace  of  Eszterhaz. 

Yet  three  symphonies  of  this  period 
(Nos.  18,  21  and  22)  were  set  in  a  some- 
what different  mold.  For  them,  Haydn 
adopted  the  form  of  the  baroque  church 
sonata,  with  its  slow  movement  placed 
first.  In  the  Twenty-Second  Symphony 
he  went  so  far  as  to  borrow  a  church 
chorale  for  the  opening  Adagio,  solemnly 
setting  it  in  cantus  firmus  style  for  horns 
and  English  horns,  and  the  effect  ob- 
tained has  made  more  than  one  modern 
listener  think  ahead  to  The  Magic  Flute. 
Of  the  Presto  that  follows,  Robbins 
Landon  says:  ". .  .like  the  second  move- 
ments of  Nos.  18  and  21  its  primary 
function  is  to  dissipate  the  intimate 
mosaic  of  sound  created  in  the  Adagio; 
and  as  such  it  succeeds.  Haydn  even 
creates  new  tonal  delights  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  English  horns:  instead  of 
producing  the  exotic  tones  of  the  Adagio 
the  English  horns  are  used  in  a  quaint 
and  humorous  fashion  at  the  end  of 
the  exposition  and  recapitulation, 
where,  by  imitating  the  violins,  they 
emit  sounds  not  unlike  quacking  ducks." 
Haydn  continues  to  exploit  the  English 
horn  (an  instrument  he  was  to  use  in 
no  other  symphony)  in  the  Menuet,  as 
solo  instrument  in   the   trio,  together 
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with  the  horns.  The  Presto  finale,  a 
little  hunting  gigue  that  bounces  along 
in  6/8  time,  completes  the  work  in  a 
jaunty  manner  that  could  not  be  much 
further  from  its  beginnings. 

-J,K. 

Bela  Bartok  (1881-1945) 
Concerto  for  Orchestra 

In  1943,  Bartok  was  a  sick  and  some- 
what embittered  man,  the  despair  both 
of  his  doctors  and  friends.  Neglect  of 
his  music  was  a  source  of  aggravation 
to  him,  as  were  his  impecunious  circum- 
stances. But  on  top  of  this  he  was  suf- 
fering from  the  leukemia  which  would 
claim  his  life  a  little  more  than  two 
years  later.  By  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  was  confined  to  a  small  New 
York  hospital  room,  and  it  was  there 
that  one  day  arrived  an  unannounced 
caller,  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  great 
conductor  had  come  alone,  and,  accept- 
ing the  only  chair,  he  drew  it  close  to 
the  bed  and  began  at  once  to  explain 
his  mission.  Aware  that  the  fiercely 
proud  composer  would  accept  neither 
charity  nor  an  assignment  he  did  not 
feel  able  to  undertake,  the  conductor 
did  not  "offer"  a  commission  to  the 
desperately  ill  Bartok.  Instead,  lying 
as  matter-of-factly  as  he  could,  he  re- 
ported that  he  was  acting  as  a  courier 
for  the  Koussevitzky  Foundation  (set 
up  as  a  memorial  to  his  late  wife  Natalie) 
and  that  he  was  bound  to  leave  a  check 
for  $500  with  Bartok  whether  or  not 
any  new  piece  would  be  forthcoming. 
This  figure,  he  added,  was  only  half 
of  what  had  been  set  aside.  Another 
$500  would  be  paid  upon  receipt  of 
the  score  it  was  hoped  that  Bartok 
could  write.  But  the  first  $500  was 
his  irrevocably. 

Orthodox  medicine  has  no  explana- 
tion for  the  speedy,  if  temporary,  recu- 
peration that  ensued.  The  grimmest 
prognoses  would  be  confirmed  soon 
enough,  but  after  Koussevitzky 's  visit 
Bartok  rallied  so  astonishingly  that  the 
incredulous  specialists  authorized  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital.  The  com- 
poser then  went  south,  to  Asheville, 
North   Carolina,   and   it  was   there, 


between  August  15  and  October  8, 
that  he  wrote  the  Concerto  for  Orchestra. 
The  first  performances  took  place  on 
December  1  and  2,  1944,  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  with  Koussevitzky  con- 
ducting, and  so  successful  were  those 
Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  that  the 
work  was  repeated  on  December  29 
and  30  of  the  same  season.  Ever  since 
that  time,  the  Concerto  has  been  a  reper- 
tory staple  not  only  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  but  of  orchestras  the  world 
over.  The  wit,  power  and  affirmation 
of  this  work  are  immediately  apparent 
to  the  listener.  As  to  the  structure, 
Bartok's  own  analytic  precis,  written 
for  the  program  notes  of  the  Boston 
Symphony,  says  all  that  needs  to  be 
said: 

". . .  the  first  and  fifth  movements  are 
written  in  a  more  or  less  regular  sonata 
form.  The  development  of  the  first 
contains  fugato  sections  for  brass;  the 
exposition  in  the  finale  is  somewhat 
extended,  and  its  development  consists 
of  a  fugue  built  on  the  last  theme  of 
the  exposition.  Less  traditional  forms 
are  found  in  the  second  and  third  move- 
ments. The  main  part  of  the  second 
consists  of  a  chain  of  independent  short 
sections,  by  wind  instruments  consecu- 
tively introduced  in  five  pairs  (bassoons, 
oboes,  clarinets,  flutes  and  muted 
trumpets).  Thematically,  the  five  sec- 
tions have  nothing  in  common.  A  kind 
of  'trio' — a  short  chorale  for  brass 
instruments  and  side-drum  —  follows, 
after  which  the  five  sections  are  reca- 
pitulated in  a  more  elaborate  instru- 
mentation. The  structure  of  the  third 
movement  likewise  is  chain-like;  three 
themes  appear  successively.  These  con- 
stitute the  core  of  the  movement,  which 
is  enframed  by  a  misty  texture  of  rudi- 
mentary motifs.  Most  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  movement  derives 
from  the  'Introduction'  to  the  first 
movement.  The  form  of  the  fourth 
movement  —  Intermezzo  interrotto  —  could 
be  rendered  by  the  letter  symbols  ABA 
— interruption  —  ABA." 

—  Harry  Neville 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  August  21,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Romeo  et  Juliette,  Symphonie  Dramatique,  Op.  17  Berlioz 

Introduction:  Tumult  and  strife; 

the  Prince  intervenes. 
Prologue  (choral  recitative  with  contralto  solo) 
Stanzas  (contralto  and  chorus) 
Recitative  and  scherzetto  (tenor  and  chorus) 
Romeo  alone;  his  sadness;  concert  and  ball; 

fete  at  the  Capulets 
Calm  night  (with  chorus);  love  scene 
Scherzo:  Queen  Mab  or  the  Dream-Sprite 


INTERMISSION 


Juliet's  funeral  procession  (with  chorus) 
Romeo  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets:  invocation; 

Juliet's  awakening;  joy  and  despair,  agony  and  death 
Finale:  Cemetery  brawl;  Friar  Lawrence's  recital- 
oath  of  reconciliation  (chorus  and  bass  solo) 


JAN  DE  GAETANI,  mezzo-soprano 

JEAN  DUPOUY,  tenor 

PAUL  PLISHKA,  bass 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  CHORUS 

LORNA  COOKE  deVARON,  conductor 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Baldwin  Piano 

record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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Notes 


Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  symphonie  dramatique 
composee  d'apres  la  tragedie  de  Shakespeare, 
Op.  17 

Berlioz  wrote  Romeo  et  Juliette  in  1839, 
conducting  the  first  performance  himself  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris  on 
November  24  of  that  year.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished, after  revisions,  in  1847,  and  again, 
in  a  second  revised  form,  ten  years  later.  The 
text  was  by  Emile  Deschamps.  The  dedication 
was  to  Niccolo  Paganini. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  given 
on  October  14,  1881;  George  Henschel  sang 
the  solo  bass  part — eight  days  before  he  con- 
ducted the  inaugural  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Though  the  Orchestra 
played  excerpts  from  Romeo  et  Juliette 
frequently  between  1888  and  1950,  it  was 
not  until  February  20,  1953,  that  the  complete 
work  was  given;  the  conductor  on  that  occasion 
was  Charles  Munch,  and  it  was  with  Romeo 
et  Juliette  that  Mr.  Munch  made  his  last 
appearances  leading  the  Orchestra,  in  January, 
1968.  The  Boston  Symphony's  most  recent 
performances  of  the  work  were  given  in  October, 
1975,  Seiji  Ozawa  conducting 

The  Introduction  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets, 
2  cornets-a-piston,  3  trombones  and  tuba 
(ophicleide),  and  strings.  The  Prologue  adds  a 
harp,  the  Stanzas  an  English  horn,  the  Scher- 
zetto  a  piccolo,  the  Ball  scene  a  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  triangle,  2  tambourines  and  a  second 
harp;  in  the  Love  scene  the  English  horn  is  again 
introduced.  In  the  Queen  Mab  scherzo  antique 
cymbals  are  added. 

It  was  in  December,  1838,  that  Paganini, 
excited  by  a  performance  of  Berlioz's 
Harold  in  Italy,  knelt  down  upon  the 
stage  in  the  presence  of  lingering  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  and  kissed  the 
composer's  hand — this  according  to  the 
memoirs  of  Berlioz,  who  also  tells  how 
he  received  from  Paganini  a  note  of 
appreciation  enclosing  a  bank  draft  for 
20,000  francs. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater 
boon  for  Berlioz  at  that  moment. 
Weighted   down   by   the   necessity   of 


attending  endless  concerts  and  writing 
paragraphs  about  them,  together  with 
other  routine  duties  involving  liveli- 
hood, he  needed  just  this  liberation  to 
take  a  long  breath  and  compose  exactly 
what  he  pleased.  After  the  failure  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  which  had  barely  attain- 
ed a  fourth  performance  at  the  Opera,  he 
needed  a  boost  to  his  self-esteem.  Over 
and  above  this,  the  circumstances  of 
the  gift  created  discussion  on  all  sides. 
What  was  Paganini's  motive?  He  had 
a  reputation  for  being  close-fisted 
("grippe-sou"),  a  reputation  contradicted 
by  many  generous  actions.  (The  com- 
ment of  Jacques  Barzun  is  to  the  point: 
"When  Paganini  refused  to  play  for 
another  artist's  benefit,  he  was  a  'miser/ 
but  when  he  played  in  the  cholera- 
infested  city  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plague  victims,  no  one  bothered  to  call 
him  a  hero.")  Some  accused  the  "virtuose 
infernal"  of  trying  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  public  and  the  critics;  others 
said  he  was  taking  the  credit  of  an 
anonymous  donor.  Berlioz  indignantly 
repudiated  these  cabals.  His  gratitude 
to  Paganini  was  beyond  words.  Even 
his  enemies  were  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Paganini  had  knelt  before  Berlioz 
and  called  him  the  only  one  to  succeed 
Beethoven. 

Berlioz  at  this  time  was  by  no  means 
without  backers.  He  had  become  a 
controversial  topic,  across  tables  and 
in  many  columns  of  print.  Jules  Janin 
defended  him  stoutly;  Joseph  d'Ortigue 
wrote  a  full  length  book  in  defense  of 
Berlioz  as  an  operatic  innovator  com- 
parable to  Gluck.  Praise  obviously 
biased,  more  provocative  than  persua- 
sive, nurtured  skepticism  and  antagon- 
ism, as  it  has  before  and  since.  Curiosity 
filled  the  house  for  Romeo  et  Juliette.  Many 
notables  were  present,  and  a  good  part 
of  intellectual  Paris.  The  performing 
forces  were  "satisfactory,"  to  use 
Berlioz's  words.  The  Ball  music  brought 
shouts  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  scherzo 
was  accounted  extraordinary;  the 
rather  theatrical  close  brought  renewed 
cheers.  But  the  first  part  mystified  the 
audience,  the  funeral  music  of  Juliet 
was  received  coldly,  and  the  Love  scene 
puzzled  them  and  was  received  with 
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more  respect  than  warmth.  There  were 
three  performances,  and  the  net  return, 
as  Berlioz  remarked  bitterly  in  a  letter, 
was  1100  francs. 

Berlioz  opened  a  preface  to  the  score 
with  these  words:  "There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  character  of  this  work  will 
not  be  misunderstood."  The  statement 
may  well  have  been  ironic.  Already 
looked  upon  as  a  preposterous  inno- 
vator, Berlioz  was  here  proposing  a 
work  which  was  "neither  an  opera  in 
concert  form  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  sym- 
phony with  chorus" — a  dramatic  sym- 
phony. He  had  been  obstinately  mis- 
understood by  his  vociferous  opponents 
for  reactionary  or  personal  reasons. 

The  symphony  has  the  general  plan 
of  four  movements  with  a  Prologue  as 
a  vocal  introduction  to  the  first.  If 
Berlioz  had  numbered  the  introductory 
and  "Fete"  movements  as  one,  the  nu- 
merical succession  would  have  taken 
the  natural  symphonic  division.  The 
Love  scene  and  the  Queen  Mab  scherzo, 
both  instrumental,  correspond  to  the 
slow  movement  and  scherzo,  while  the 
choral  finale  rounds  out  the  whole. 
The  subject  and  its  verbal  treatment 
add  various  episodes  to  this  scheme. 

The  composer  had  restricted  the  solo 
voices  to  narration,  realizing  that  if 
they  were  given  dialogue  or  musical 
characterization  he  would  have  found 
himself  writing  an  opera  or  a  cantata. 
He  has  solved  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  symphonic  medium  by  rele- 
gating the  textual  exposition  to  the 
first  part  of  the  symphony,  in  which 
he  outlines  the  whole  story  in  recitative 
style.  In  this  way  he  has  disencumbered 
himself  of  verbal  impedimenta  and  is 
free  to  translate  into  purely  orchestral 
tones  the  supreme  moments  of  Shake- 
speare's tale  as  he  had  seen  and  expe- 
rienced them  years  before. 

To  be  specific,  then,  the  protagonists 
in  Romeo  et  Juliette  are  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  the  two  lovers.  The  contralto 
soloist  acts,  with  the  chorus,  as  a  nar- 
rator. As  for  the  actual  characters 
represented,  the  tenor  takes  the  role 
of  Mercutio,  the  bass  that  of  Friar 
Laurence  and  the  chorus  becomes  the 
families  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets. 
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The  music  of  the  ball  obviously 
admitted  to  interpolation  of  voices. 
The  " scene -d' amour"  is  proof  in  itself  that 
Berlioz  could  pour  out  his  heart  and 
use  his  skill  more  intensely,  more  com- 
pletely with  only  the  orchestra,  just 
as  Wagner  reached  his  supreme  mo- 
ments in  the  orchestra  when  his  singers 
were  silent.  Thus  the  gossamer  magic 
of  the  Queen  Mab  scherzo  would  have 
been  destroyed  at  once  by  a  text.  When 
in  the  end  Friar  Laurence  addresses 
the  two  rival  houses,  the  action  is  over. 
A  moral  can  be  suitably  drawn  in  vocal 
lines  and  the  final  reconciliation  natu- 
rally provides  a  choral  close  in  the 
grand  manner. 

—  John  N.  Burk 


The  sculpture  displayed  this  summer 
in  Tanglewood's  Glass  House  (next  to 
the  main  gate)  is  by  the  American  artist 
Clement  Meadmore,  who  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  Australia  in  1963. 
Mr.  Meadmore  has  exhibited  his  work 
in  London,  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and 
New  York;  in  this  country  it  is  in  a 
number  of  collections,  public  and  pri- 
vate—  among  others  those  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Princeton  University  and 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  has  re- 
ceived an  award  in  art  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  the 
citation  praised  his  "forceful  sculpture 
of  twisting  forms  . . .  direct,  masculine 
and  moving."  Mr.  Meadmore's  works, 
executed  in  black  plastic  or  Cor-ten 
steel,  have  been  enlarged  to  monu- 
mental size  for  various  city  sites,  muse- 
ums, universities  and  private  collec- 
tions, in  some  cases  reaching  lengths 
and  heights  of  thirty  feet  and  more. 
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JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN  conducting 


"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 
Allegro 
Larghetto 
Gavotte 
Finale 

Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  minor,  Op.  16 
Andantino;  allegretto 
Scherzo 
Intermezzo 
Finale 

HORACIO  GUTIERREZ,  piano 

Mr.  Gutierrez  plays  the  Steinway  piano 


Prokofiev 


Prokofiev 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 
Andante 
Allegro  marcato 
Adagio 
Allegro  giocoso 


Prokofiev 
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Notes 


Serge  Prokofiev  (1891-1953) 
"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  be- 
fore "neo-classicism"  set  in,  this  Sym- 
phony in  miniature  surely  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pledge  to  past  ways. 
It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momen- 
tary dalliance  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in 
the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to  look  for 
irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the 
composer  had  a  single  and  passing 
impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads 
into  an  old  pattern. 

Prokofiev  gives  himself  precisely  the 
orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn;  he  is 
punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He 
is  also  concise  —  so  much  so  that  the 
four  movements  occupy  no  more  than 
eleven  minutes  —  about  half  the  usual 
duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he 
took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The 
first  movement,  with  clipped  phrases, 
staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its 
themes,  its  development,  its  recapitu- 
lation and  coda,  all  complete.  The 
Larghetto  is  in  simple  rondo  form,  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzi- 
catto  in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere 
accompanying  figure  which  neverthe- 
less lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme 
and  its  development  has  a  suggestion 
of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation, 
but  is  in  less  serious  vein.  Prokofiev 
departs  from  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit  of  his  models  in  choosing  a 
gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary 
minuet.  The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a 
far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy, 
although  he  sets  himself  a  first  theme 
upon  the  common  chord  which  his 
forebears  might  have  found  quite  in 
order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The 
working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda 
are  virtuously  observed.  The  episodic 
byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern" 
wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could 
scarcely  have  approved. 

— John  N.  Burk 
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Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  minor, 
Op.  16 

In  1913,  Serge  Prokofiev,  still  a  student 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
caused  considerable  commotion  in 
musical  circles  by  performing  his  Sec- 
ond Concerto  at  Pavlovsk.  His  First 
Concerto,  heard  the  year  before,  had 
warned  conservative  listeners  to  expect 
from  the  brilliant  young  pianist  (there 
was  no  denying  his  ability  as  a  per- 
former) an  unbridled  onslaught  upon 
traditional  harmony.  The  Second  Con- 
certo sounded  even  bolder  than  the 
First.  The  critics  of  St.  Petersburg  must 
have  considered  the  composer  as  news- 
worthy, if  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  scandal,  for  they  seemed  to  have 
been  present  in  Pavlovsk  in  force. 
Almost  unanimously  they  attacked 
him.  "The  debut  of  this  cubist  and 
futurist,"  said  the  reviewer  in  the 
Petersburgskaya  Gazeta,  "has  aroused  uni- 
versal interest.  Already  in  the  train 
to  Pavlovsk  one  heard  on  all  sides 
'Prokofiev,  Prokofiev,  Prokofiev/  A 
new  piano  star!  On  the  platform  appears 
a  lad  with  the  face  of  a  student  from 
the  Peterschule  [a  fashionable  school]. 
He  takes  his  seat  at  the  piano  and 
appears  to  be  either  dusting  off  the 
keys,  or  trying  out  notes  with  a  sharp, 
dry  touch.  The  audience  does  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  Some  indignant 
murmurs  are  audible.  One  couple  gets 
up  and  runs  toward  the  exit.  'Such 
music  is  enough  to  drive  you  crazy!' 
is  the  general  comment.  The  hall  emp- 
ties. The  young  artist  ends  his  con- 
certo with  a  relentlessly  discordant 
combination  of  brasses.  The  audience 
is  scandalized.  The  majority  hisses. 
With  a  mocking  bow  Prokofiev  resumes 
his  seat  and  plays  an  encore.  The  audi- 
ence flees,  with  exclamations  of:  'To 
the  devil  with  all  this  futurist  music! 
We  came  here  for  enjoyment.  The  cats 
on  our  roof  make  better  music  than 
this!'"  Other  Petersburg  critics  spoke 
of  "a  babble  of  insane  sounds,"  a  "musi- 
cal mess."  A  lone  voice  was  that  of 
V.G.  Karatygin,  who  reported  "The 
fact  that  the  public  hissed  means  no- 
thing. Ten  years  from  now  it  will  atone 


for  last  night's  catcalls  by  unanimous 
applause  for  this  new  composer." 

It  is  hard  to  recognize  the  Concerto 
in  the  epithets  which  were  hurled  at 
it  by  the  early  critics.  The  "babel  of 
insane  sounds"  is  in  reality  a  clear, 
lightly  scored  and  delicately  wrought 
piece,  mostly  in  elementary  common 
time,  with  an  elementary  bass  and  a 
iyric  piano  part,  varied  by  pianistic 
embellishment.  What  apparently  dis- 
turbed its  hidebound  hearers  were  the 
then  unaccustomed  melodic  skips  and 
occasional  untraditional  harmonies, 
the  very  characteristics  which  were 
later  found  to  be  fresh,  piquant,  and 
often  entirely  charming,  the  exclusive 
outcome  of  this  composer's  special 
fantasy  in  lyricism.  The  Concerto  be- 
gins quietly  and  elegantly,  the  solo  part 
lightly,  but  colorfully  supported.  Here, 
and  throughout,  the  pianist's  aim  must 
be  the  utmost  crispness  and  delicacy 
of  touch.  There  is  a  middle  section 
with  a  melody  which  could  have  been 
written  by  none  other  than  the  destined 
composer  of  the  March  from  The  Love 
for  Three  Oranges.  A  part  for  the  soloist 
unaccompanied  is  not  a  cadenza  but  a 
continuation  of  the  development.  This 
leads  to  a  climax  by  the  full  orchestra 
and  a  pianissimo  close  by  the  pianist, 
as  if  to  assure  us  that  this  is  after  all 
no  concerto  in  the  grand  style. 

The  Scherzo  is  a  swift  moto  perpetuo 
for  the  soloist,  in  breathless  and  un- 
broken sixteenths  by  the  two  hands 
in  octave  unison. 

The  Intermezzo  opens  on  a  theme 
with  a  flavor  of  the  Scythian  demons 
or  the  Suggestions  diaboliques.  A  repeated 
bass  theme  with  varying  embellishment 
of  delicate  piano  figures  approximates 
a  passacaglia. 

The  Finale  at  last  injects  into  the 
Concerto  a  more  traditional  bravura. 
The  pianist  has  still  the  commanding 
part,  a  dramatic  "cadenza"  carrying  on 
the  development,  as  in  the  first  move- 
ment, and  building  to  a  now  expectedly 
brilliant  close. 

The  emergent  young  man  was  im- 
possible to  ignore.  The  several  piano 
pieces  he  had  written  were  violently 


challenging;  the  First  Concerto  had 
been  labelled  by  one  critic  as  "football 
music,"  presumably  on  account  of  the 
way  the  harmony  was  kicked  around. 
When  Prokofiev  brought  forth  his 
Scythian  Suite  (1916)  with  its  piquant 
barbarism  and  Sept  Us  sont  sept  (1917), 
which  was  even  more  primitive,  Proko- 
fiev began  to  be  called  an  "enfant  terrible," 
as  if  he  either  enjoyed  shocking  staid 
people  or  used  violence  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  attention  to  himself.  He 
became  a  topic  and  was  compared  to 
the  cubists,  although  he  had  no  very 
special  interest  in  that  school  of  paint- 
ing. .  .  .  Any  resemblance  between 
Prokofiev's  early  music  and  the  work 
of  the  cubists  or  futurists  lay  in  an 
impulse  to  break  up  conventional  lines 
and  express  himself  boldly  and  vividly. 
The  comparison  was  just  about  as  nebu- 
lous as  the  linking  of  Debussy  with 
the  French  impressionist  poets. 

— John  N.  Burk 

Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  100 

Prokofiev  wrote  his  Fifth  Symphony 
in  Russia  in  one  month  of  the  summer 
of  1944,  fifteen  years  after  his  Fourth. 
He  gave  out  a  statement  at  the  time 
that  he  intended  it  as  "a  hymn  to  free 
and  happy  Man,  to  his  mighty  powers, 
his  pure  and  noble  spirit."  Such  a  dedi- 
cation was  in  accord  with  official  Soviet 
pronouncements  that  music  should  be 
addressed  directly  to  the  people.  The 
sentiment  was  all  very  fine,  but  Proko- 
fiev evidently  considered  it  too  broadly 
inclusive,  for  he  added  a  personal  claim: 
"I  cannot  say  that  I  deliberately  chose 
this  theme.  It  was  born  in  me  and 
clamored  for  expression.  The  music 
matured  within  me.  It  filled  my  soul." 
The  treatment,  though  traditional 
in  form,  is  deeply  felt,  subjective  and 
daring,  and  seems  at  times  possessed 
of  the  dramatic  tensions  of  the  war 
period  in  which  it  was  composed.  The 
Symphony  had  its  premiere  in  Moscow 
in  January,  1945,  with  the  composer 
conducting.  In  November  of  that  year 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  introduced  the  score  to 
America. 
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The  opening  movement  is  an  An- 
dante, built  on  two  full-voiced  melodic 
themes,  the  first  in  triple,  the  second 
in  duple  beat.  Contrast  is  found  in  the 
alternate  rhythm  as  both  are  fully 
developed.  Following  the  recapitulation, 
an  impressive  coda  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close.  The  second  movement 
has  earmarks  of  the  classical  scherzo. 
Under  the  theme  there  is  a  steady  reite- 
ration of  a  staccato  accompaniment. 
The  melody,  passed  by  the  clarinet  to 
the  other  woodwinds  and  by  them 
variously  treated,  plays  over  the  marked 
and  unremitting  beat.  A  bridge  passage 
for  a  substantial  wind  choir  ushers  in 
(and  is  to  usher  out)  the  trio-like 
middle  section,  which  is  in  3/4  time 
and  also  rhythmically  accented,  the 
clarinet  first  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
melody.  The  first  section,  returning, 
is  freshly  treated.  At  the  close,  the 
rhythm  becomes  more  incisive  and 
intense. 

The  Adagio  slow  movement  has,  like 
the  scherzo,  a  persistent  accompani- 
ment figure.  It  opens  with  a  melody 
set  forth  espressivo  by  the  woodwinds, 
carried  by  the  strings  into  their  high 
register.  The  movement  is  tragic  in 
mood,  rich  in  episodic  melody.  It  carries 
the  Symphony  to  its  deepest  point  of 
tragic  tension,  as  descending  scales 
give  a  weird  effect  of  outcries.  But 
this  tension  suddenly  passes,  and  the 
reprise  is  serene.  The  Finale  opens 
allegro  giocoso,  and,  after  a  brief  tranquil 
(and  reminiscent)  passage  for  divided 
cellos  and  basses,  gives  its  light,  rondo- 
like theme.  There  is  a  quasi-gaiety  in 
the  development  section,  but,  as 
throughout  the  Symphony,  something 
more  ominous  seems  always  to  lurk 
around  the  corner.  The  awareness  of 
brutal  warfare  broods  over  it  and  comes 
forth  in  sharp  dissonance  —  as  at  the 
end. 

— John  N.  Burk 


Next  Weekend's  Programs: 

Friday,  August  27,  1976 

7  p.m. 

Weekend  Prelude 

Selections  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn 

(Mahler) 

MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
YEHUDI  WYNER,  piano 

9  p.m. 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Mahler: 
Symphony  No.  5 

Saturday,  August  28,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 

KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting 

Berlioz: 

Benvenuto  Cellini  Overture 


Ravel: 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

Brahms: 
Symphony  No.  2 

Sunday,  August  29,  1976 
1:00  p.m.  (Note  special  time) 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

Bach: 

St.  Matthew  Passion  (3-1/2  hours) 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 
RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor 
SETH  McCOY,  tenor 
TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 
BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 
THEODORE  MARIER,  conductor 
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Guest  Artists 


Jorge  Mester 

Jorge  Mester  is  Music  Director  of  the 
Louisville  Orchestra  and  the  Aspen 
Festival.  In  recent  seasons  he  has  con- 
ducted as  well  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Robin 
Hood  Dell,  and  the  Grant  Park  Con- 
certs in  Chicago,  the  orchestras  of 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati, 
Washington  and  New  Orleans,  and  the 
Royal  Philharmonic  in  London.  He  has 
also  appeared  in  Paris,  Brussels,  Hono- 
lulu and  Ottawa,  and  has  conducted 
several  operas  at  the  New  York  City 
Opera  including  La  Boheme  and  highly 
successful  revivals  of  Rossini's  La  Cene- 
rentola  and  Mozart's  Cosi  fan  tutte.  In 
1968  he  led  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 
and  The  Medium  for  the  Washington 
Opera  Society;  Columbia  Records  re- 
corded The  Medium  with  Mr.  Mester 
and  the  Washington  cast.  He  has  in 
addition  made  over  fifty  premiere  re- 
cordings of  twentieth  century  works, 
most  of  them  with  the  Louisville 
Orchestra. 

Jan  De  Gaetani 

Jan  de  Gaetani,  a  native  of  Ohio,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Juilliard  School.  Though 
she  frequently  performs  contemporary 
works,  she  also  sings  in  oratorio  and 
opera,  chamber  music  and  solo  recitals, 
on  radio  and  on  television.  She  has 
appeared  with  such  ensembles  as  the 
New  York  Pro  Musica,  the  Beaux  Arts 
String  Quartet,  the  Fine  Arts  Quartet 
and  the  Contemporary  Chamber  En- 
semble; her  concert  performances  in- 
clude appearances  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Atlanta  Symphony  and 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  She  has  sung 
abroad  in  London,  Vienna  and  Amster- 
dam, and  has  been  Artist-in-Residence 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at 
the  Aspen  Music  Festival.  She  has  also 
been  on  the  faculty  of  the  Juilliard 
School.  At  present  she  is  Professor  of 
Voice  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 


Jean  Dupouy 

The  tenor  Jean  Dupouy  was  born  in 
1938  in  Pau,  France,  and  studied  there 
at  the  Conservatory.  He  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  October,  1964, 
and  won  its  Voice  Prize  in  June,  1965. 
Following  a  number  of  awards  and 
operatic  appearances  throughout 
France,  Mr.  Dupouy  was  engaged  by 
the  Paris  Opera  for  the  title  role  in 
Berlioz's  Benvenuto  Cellini;  he  has  since 
sung  a  number  of  other  roles  in  Italian 
and  French  in  the  same  house.  Mr. 
Dupouy  made  his  United  States  debut, 
as  well  as  his  first  appearance  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  last 
October;  at  the  same  time  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Deutsche  Grammophon 
recording  of  Romeo  et  Juliette  conducted 
by  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Paul  Plishka 

Paul  Plishka  is  a  native  of  Old  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  and  attended  Montclair 
State  College  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
trained  under  Armen  Boyajian  and  the 
Paterson  Lyric  Opera  Theatre.  At  23, 
he  won  the  Baltimore  Opera  Auditions, 
and  shortly  thereafter  joined  the 
National  Company  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  In  1967  he  joined  the  Met's 
parent  company,  making  his  debut  in 
La  Gioconda,  since  then  he  has  performed 
over  thirty  roles  with  them.  Mr. 
Plishka's  schedule  includes  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
and  recording  with  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony    under    Thomas    Schippers. 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus 

The  New  England  Conservatory  Cho- 
rus, under  the  direction  of  Lorna  Cooke 
deVaron,  has  contributed  significantly 
to  Boston's  musical  life  and  has  become 
known  internationally  through  its  tours 
and  recordings;  it  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  all  departments  of  the 
Conservatory.  For  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  the  Chorus  has  sung  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  each  season  and 
has  made  many  recordings  with  the 
Orchestra.  The  Chorus  participated  in 
the  Charles  Munch  recording  of  Romeo 
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et  Juliette  for  RCA  Victor,  and  last  Octo- 
ber took  part  in  the  new  Deutsche 
Grammophon  recording  of  the  work 
conducted  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Gilbert  Kalish,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College,  has  studied  piano  with  Leonard 
Shure,  Isabelle  Vengerova  and  Julius 
Hereford.  Previously  on  the  faculty  of 
Rutgers  University,  Mr.  Kalish  is  pre- 
sently Artist-in-Residence  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook; 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tangle- 
wood  since  1968.  He  appears  regularly 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Chamber 
Players,  with  whom  he  toured  Europe 
in  1971,  and  has  made  solo  appearances 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  Well  known 
for  his  work  in  the  contemporary  field, 
Mr.  Kalish  has  for  many  years  been  the 
pianist  for  the  Contemporary  Chamber 
Ensemble  and  has  performed  as  soloist 
in  major  twentieth  century  concerti  by 
Berg,  Carter,  Messiaen  and  Stravinsky. 
He  has  recorded  for  Columbia,  CRI, 
Desto,  Folkways  and  Nonesuch. 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Joseph  Silverstein,  assistant  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
since  the  beginning  of  the  1971-72 
season,  and  concertmaster  since  1962, 
joined  the  Orchestra  in  1955  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  Born  in  Detroit,  he 
studied  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia and  with  Josef  Gingold  and 
Mischa  Mischakoff.  He  was  a  prize 
winner  in  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of 
Belgium  International  Competition 
and  a  year  later  won  the  Naumberg 
Foundation  Award.  He  has  established 
an  international  reputation  as  soloist 
and  as  first  violinist  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players;  during  past 
seasons  he  has  performed  over  30  con- 
certos with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
has  recorded  those  by  Bartok  and  Stra- 
vinsky for  RCA  Victor.  Mr.  Silverstein 
is  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center  at  Tanglewood. 
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Boston  Symphony  Chamber  Players 

Formed  as  a  distinct  performing  en- 
semble in  1964,  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Chamber  Players  comprise 
twelve  basic  members  —  the  Orchestra's 
string,  woodwind  and  brass  Principals 
and  the  solo  timpanist.  The  ensemble 
has  toured  Europe  three  times  and  has 
made  much-acclaimed  tours  to  South 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each 
year  they  also  travel  to  different  areas 
of  the  United  States  to  present  concerts 
and  master  classes. 

Among  the  ensemble's  numerous 
recordings  (some  thirty  works  from 
their  repertoire  of  over  150  composi- 
tions), several  have  received  honors, 
including  the  Grammy  Award  for  out- 
standing chamber  music  performance 
given  their  first  recording  (RCA  Victor) 
and  the  Grammy  nomination  given 
their  second  Deutsche  Grammophon 
release,  American  Chamber  Music  of  the 
20th  Century. 

Horacio  Gutierrez 

Horacio  Gutierrez  was  born  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  family  in  1962.  In  the  year 
that  he  became  an  American  citizen, 
1967,  he  took  first  prize  in  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  auditions.  Three 
years  later  he  won  a  silver  medal  at 
the  1970  Tchaikovsky  Competition  in 
Moscow,  and  was  the  only  contestant 
to  give  special  recitals  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  immediately  following  the 
competition. 

Mr.  Gutierrez  has  made  appearances 
on  major  American  recital  stages  and 
with  leading  orchestras  as  well  as 
making  tours  of  Europe,  South  Ameri- 
ca, Israel  and  the  U.S.S.R.  During  the 
1975-76  season  he  performed  with  the 
Orchestras  of  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Denver,  Toledo,  Toronto, 
Salt  Lake  and  Phoenix  —  also  returning 
to  Mexico  City,  South  America  and 
Europe.  His  first  records  on  the  Angel 
label  are  being  issued  this  year. 


HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


"If  music 

bethefood 

of  love, 

play  on! 

jjii 

^^  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink. 
Enjoy  our  assortment  of  wine  and  cheese. 
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Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Charles  River 
Broadcasting  Company 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank 
Of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone 
And  Telegraph  Company 

The  Shawmut 
Association  Banks 

State  Street  Bank 
And  Trust  Company 


Are  You  Seeking  a  Special 

Co-Ed  Preparatory  Boarding 

School  for  Your  Child? 

While  you  are  in  the  Tanglewood  area 
visit  The  Stockbridge  School  for  an 

interview  with  Director  Jack  Lockett. 

Established  in  1949,  fully  accredited, 
we  offer  Artist  in  Residence  Programs, 
Athletics,    and  6   to   1    Teacher   Ratio. 


The  Stockbridge  School 

Route  183,  Interlaken 

West  Stockbridge 

Ma.  01266 

413-298-5592 
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DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNOW 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 
JEAN  and  DOLORES  PETIT 

'     PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N. Y. 
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CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN 


1       10%  off  any  purchase 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 


i 


DANVERS  •  PEMBROKE   •   FRAMINGHAM   •   LENOX 


I. 
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TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rte.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 

Antiques 

to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

Circa  tf80-J«4Q> 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 


C3^^S 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
—  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitzky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 


Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modern 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Call  (413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 

2JB  Hie  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 
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CURTAINS 

At  TkE  Red  Lkn  Inn 

STOCKBRIDGE    MASSACHUSETTS 

0IZ62 

Monday  thru  Saturday  10  A.M.- 5  P.  U. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog 


Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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"...a  very  special  toy  shop... 


Toys     Dolls     Mice     Min 

Dolls   houses  and  provi 

Puzzles     Pj.nls     Can 

Hot  A.r  Balloon  Kit 
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FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbrldge,  Mas*.  01262 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options   Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational. 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 


sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students, 
who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  large  and  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  Orchestra's  yearly 
deficit  —  one  major  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  a  group  that  provides 
critical  support  for  the  Center.  A  brief 
account  of  members'  privileges  is  print- 
ed on  page  37,  and  more  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office  near 
the  Main  Gate.  We  invite  you  to  see 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  remarkable 
caliber  of  the  Center's  young  musicians. 


"Expect  the  Unexpected" 

The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  is 

known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 

informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock 

fern  gardens,   Tiffany  lamps,   and   stain  glass 

windows,   located   by   the   Shaker   Mill    Pond. 

Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 

steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 

Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,   nite  owl   snaks,    from 

10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 

The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 

"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

413-232-8565 

. . .  and  don't  miss  Mike  Schiffer: 

Ballads  &  Blues  on  a  Steinway  grand 

Six  nights  a  week  'til  2  a.m. 

The  Ice  Cream  Emporium 

at  the  Westbridge  Inn 
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Academics  &  Music 

Unusual  boarding  and  day  school  offering  fully  accredited  college  preparatory 
program  and  musical  training  for  the  talented  musician  and  for  those  seeking 
enrichment  in  the  performing  arts.  Established  in  1893.  Grade  7-12.  STUDY 
appljed  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  credit  with  teachers  from  Boston 
University's  School  of  Music,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  PERFORM  with  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestras  or  other  regional  orchestras.  ATTEND  open  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  the  B.S.O.  plus  concerts  on  campus.  ELECT  music  theory  and 
history  courses,  composition,  theatre,  dance  and  fine  arts.  Join  our 
choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Recipient  of  National  Humanities  Faculty 
Grant,  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  recognition  and 
Edward  Ford  Foundation  Grant.  47  acre  suburban  campus  25  minutes  from 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Audition  or  tape  required.  Scholarships  available. 

Advisory  Board: 

Wilbur  D.Fullbright 

(Director,  B.U.  School  of  Music) 

Thomas  D.  Perry.  Jr.lDirector. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Gunther  Schuller  (President, 

New  England  Conservatory) 

Roman  Totenberg 

(B.U.  Professor  of  Music). 

Faculty: 

Daniel  Moore 

John  Daverio 

Martha  Yacyshyn 

Adele  Babcock 

WakmtHUl  School 

For  catalog,  call  (617)  653-4312  or  write:  255  Highland.  Natick.  Mass.  01760 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 

GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  Cnd 


on  1200  acres. . .  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public,  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction.  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center,  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT.  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


OPERA  HOUSE  : 


AND 


36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD»DRlr1K»LODG«NG 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(413)  532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 


at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  %  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


\m 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -Sturbridge.  Miss. -(6 1 7)  347  3313 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


VISIT  BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTRY  LIVING 

AT  ITS  BEST! 

Small  Lakefront  Community 

Swim  and  boat  on  2  crystal  clear  mountain 
lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton,  volleyball 
and  basketball  on  community  courts.  Live 
in  privacy  adjacent  to  a  large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 

Becket,  Mass.  01223 

Tel.  413-623-8747 

TO  VISIT:  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.-Rt.  20 
East.  Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern.  Left 
for  2  miles  to  Berkshire  Lakes  Estates. 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful    accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 

Adults  $1.00  Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Slimmer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


BERKSHI 


FESTIVAL 


Stockbridge 


June  22-  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13-  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  McCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS   HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 

24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-0016 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary /Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 

and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 

Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 


I     44TH  SEASON    I  ■ 

Jacobs 
Pillow 

Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 


) 


August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 

August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

JulV  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsfield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 
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America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 
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THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25<t 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
The  Boston  Symphony 
The  Berkshire  Festival 


1976 
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Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 
Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 


Take  the  music 
home  with  you .  . 

the  finest  in  stereo  classical  music 

WMHT-FM  89.1 


Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting® 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 

HMs 

MM.  condominiums 

The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 

Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90rf  financing  available 


Marketed  by, 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


&4  ^tactcub  Sttwtta 

complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  &  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather- 
vanes,  Braided  &  Hooked  Bugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  &  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  &  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  & 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Pine  Furniture 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 
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Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned 
Candy 


Gourmet  Foods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Preserves 

Imported  Delicacies    Presh  Ground  Peanut  Butter 
_  Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 

Papetenes 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 
Jams  and  Jellies 
Apothecary  Jars 


Aunt  Abigail's  (Attic, 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES 
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As  featured  weekly  in 
THE 

NEW^ORKEK 
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In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington  Telephone:  113  528  1500 
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For  104  years  we've  been  serious 
about  people  who  make  music. 

In  1872  Boston  University  established  the  first  professional  music 
program  within  an  American  university  to  train  creative  and  talented 
students  for  careers  in  music.  104  years  later  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Music  is  still  doing  what  it  does  best. 

•  Performance  •  Music  Education  •  History  and  Literature  •  Theory  and  Composition 


strings 

Walter  Eisenberg,  violin 
'  Gerald  Gelbloom,  violin 
'  Bernard  Kadinof f ,  viola 

Endel  Kalam,  chamber  music 

Robert  Karol,  viola 
'  Alfred  Krips,  violin 
'Eugene  Lehner,  chamber  music 
'Leslie  Martin,  string  bass 

George  Neikrug,  cello 
'  Mischa  Nieland,  cello 

Leslie  Parnas,  cello 
'Henry  Portnoi,  string  bass 
'Jerome  Rosen,  violin 

Kenneth  Sarch,  violin 
'Alfred  Schneider,  violin 
'Roger  Shermont,  violin 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  violin 

Roman  Totenberg,  violin 

Walter  Trampler,  viola 
'  Max  Winder,  violin 
'Lawrence  Wolfe,  string  bass 

woodwinds 

Edward  Avedisian,  clarinet 
'Pasquale  Cardillo,  clarinet 
'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 

Roderick  Ferland,  saxophone 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'John  Holmes,  oboe 
'Phillip  Kaplan,  flute 
'James  Pappoutsakis,  flute 

*  Richard  Plaster,  bassoon 
'Matthew  Ruggiero,  bassoon 

*  Felix  Viscuglia,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

brass 

*  Ronald  Barron,  trombone 
Peter  Chapman,  trumpet 
John  Coffey,  tromboneltuba 

*  Armando  Ghitalla,  trumpet 
Paul  Gay,  trombone 

'  Gordon  Hallberg, 
tromboneltuba 


'Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 
Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 
'  Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'Harry  Shapiro,  French  horn 
'  Roger  Voisin,  trumpet 
'Charles  Yancich,  French  horn 

percussion 

'Thomas  Gauger 
'Charles  Smith 

harp 

Lucile  Lawrence 

piano 

Maria  Clodes 

Anthony  di  Bonaventura 

Lenore  Engdahl 

Bela  Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Philip  Oliver,  staff  accompanist 

Edith  Stearns 

Fredrik  Wanger 

organ 

George  Faxon 
Jack  Fisher 
Max  Miller 

harpsichord 

Joseph  Payne 

voice 

Eunice  Alberts,  contralto 
Germaine  Arosa,  diction 
Mary  Davenport,  contralto 
Terry  Decima,  vocal  coaching 
Ellalou  Dimmock,  soprano 
Maeda  Freeman,  mezzo 
Robert  Gartside,  tenor 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Chloe  Owen,  soprano 
Allen  Rogers,  vocal  coaching 
Barbara  Stevenson,  soprano 
Wilma  Thompson,  mezzo 


music  history  and  literature 

Karol  Berger 
Murray  Lefkowitz 
Joel  Sheveloff 

theory  and  composition 

David  Carney 
David  Del  Tredici 
John  Goodman 
Alan  MacMillan 
Joyce  Mekeel 
Malloy  Miller 
Gardner  Read 
Allen  Schindler 
Tison  Street 

music  education 

Lee  Chrisman 
Allen  Lannom 
Jack  O.  Lemons 
Mary  Ann  Norton 

musical  organizations 

Adelaide  Bishop,  opera 

Warren  Wilson,  opera 

Joseph  Huszti,  chorus 
'Joseph  Silverstein,  orchestra 
'  Jerome  Rosen,  repertoire 

orchestra 
'  Roger  Voisin,  wind  ensemble 

boston  symphony  orchestra 
woodwind  quintet  in  residence 

'Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer,  flute 
'  Ralph  Gomberg,  oboe 
'Harold  Wright,  clarinet 

*  Sherman  Walt,  bassoon 

*  Charles  Kavaloski,  French  horn 

empire  brass  quintet 
in  residence 

Charles  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  trumpet 
'Rolf  Smedvig,  trumpet 
'David  Ohanian,  French  horn 
'Norman Bolter,  trombone 

Samuel  Pilafian,  tuba 


'Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Boston  University  School  of  Music 

Wilbur  D.  Fullbright,  Director  •  Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Assistant  to  Director 
offering  degrees  at  the  bachelor,  master,  and  doctoral  levels. 
School  for  the  Arts:  Music,  Theatre,  Visual  Arts  •  Norman  Dello  Joio,  Dean 
855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 


Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Colin  Davis,  Principal  Guest  Conductor 

Joseph  Silverstein,  Assistant  Conductor 

Ninety-Fifth  Season  1975-76 

The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

Talcott  M.  Banks 
President 


Philip  K.  Allen 

Vice-President 

Vernon  R.  Alden 

Allen  G.  Barry 

Mrs.  John  M.  Bradley 

Richard  P.  Chapman 

Abram  T.  Collier 
Nelson  J.  Darling,  Jr. 

Archie  C.  Epps  III 


Sidney  Stoneman 

Vice-President 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

David  O.  Ives 

E.  Morton  Jennings,  Jr. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy 

Edward  G.  Murray 

Trustee  Emeritus 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 


John  L.  Thorndike 

Treasurer 

Albert  L.  Nickerson 

John  T.  Noonan 

Mrs.  James  H.  Perkins 

Irving  W.  Rabb 

Paul  C.  Reardon 

Mrs.  George  Lee  Sargent 

John  Hoyt  Stookey 


Thomas  D.  Perry,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 


Administration  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Thomas  W.  Morris 

Manager 

Dinah  Daniels 

Director  of  Promotion 

Richard  C  White 

Assistant  to  the  Manager 

Donald  W.  Mackenzie  James  F.  Kiley 

Operations  Manager,  Symphony  Hall  Operations  Manager,  Tanglewood 

John  Kronenberger 

Program  Ediior 

Programs  copyright  ®  1976  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 


Gideon  Toeplitz 

Assistant  Manager 

Paul  Bronstein 

Business  Manager 


Daniel  R.  Gustin 

Assistant  Manager 

Forrester  C.  Smith 

Development  Director 
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The  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Inc. 

David  O.  Ives,  Chairman 

Hazen  H.  Ayer,  Vice  Chairman 

Mrs.  Arthur  I.  Strang,  Secretary 


Charles  F.  Adams 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 

Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek 

David  W.  Bernstein 

David  Bird 

Gerhard  Bleicken 

Frederick  Brandi 

Curtis  Buttenheim 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Cabot 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Cahners 

Levin  H.  Campbell,  III 

Dr.  George  H.A.  Clowes,  Jr. 

Arthur  P.  Contas 

The  Hon.  Silvio  O.  Conte 

Robert  Cushman 

Michael  J.  Daly 

Mrs.  C.  Russell  Eddy 

Weston  P.  Figgins 


Paul  Fromm 
Carlton  P.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Galligan,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gardiner 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Bruce  Harriman 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Amory  Houghton,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Humphrey,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Jim  Lee  Hunt 
Leonard  Kaplan 
Leon  Kirchner 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence 
Roderick  MacDougall 
John  S.  McLennan 
Colman  M.  Mockler,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Moore 
Mrs.  Elting  E.  Morison 
Frank  E.  Morris 


Richard  P.  Morse 

David  G.  Mugar 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Newell 

Stephen  Paine 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Potter 

Harry  Remis 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Rosenberry 

Mrs.  Jerome  Rosenfeld 

Mrs.  A.  Lloyd  Russell 

William  A.  Selke 

Samuel  L.  Slosberg 

Richard  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Edward  S.  Stimpson 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Taft 

Mrs.  Richard  H.  Thompson 

Stokley  P.  Towles 

D.  Thomas  Trigg 

Julius  Vogel 


Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute 

Norman  Dello  Joio,  Executive  Director        Gary  L.  Zeller,  Administrator 
Robert  Lee  Tipps,  Music  Coordinator 


Eleventh  Season 

Summer  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Programs  for  the  out- 
standing high  school  musician.  Private  study  with  master 
artists  including  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Chamber  music,  orchestral  and  vocal  perform- 
ances at  Tanglewood. 

For  information:  Boston  University  Tanglewood  Institute, 

855  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02215. 


A  program  offered  by  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  in  association 
with  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 


Todays  Great  Piano. 


For  many  years  Baldwin  pianos  have  been  the 

accompanist  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

The  Berkshire  Festival,  Hie  Berkshire  Music  Center, 

and  these  1976  Tanglewood  artists: 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Arthur  Fiedler 

Gilbert  Kalish 

Seiji  Ozawa 

Andre  Previn 

Gunther  Schulier 

Earl  Wild 


Baldwi 


INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 
FOR  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


World  Music  Days 
1976 


October  24-October  30 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


A  festival  of  13  concerts  of  contemporary 
music  representing  composers 
from  27  countries 


Performing  groups  include: 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 

New  England  Conservatory  Symphony 

Orchestra, 

University  of  Iowa  Orchestra, 

Conductors: 

Seiji  Ozawa,  GuntherSchuller,  James  Dixon, 

Richard  Pittman 

Chamber  music  concerts  featuring 
Boston  MusicaViva,  Collage,  Societe  de 
MusiqueContemporainedu  Quebec, 
The  Purcell  String  Quartet,  and  others. 


For  information: 

ISCM 

New  England  Conservatory 

290  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02115 

Tel.  617-262-0122 


Tanglewood 

In  August,  1934,  a  group  of  music- 
loving  summer  residents  of  the  Berk- 
shires  organized  a  series  of  three 
outdoor  concerts  at  Interlaken,  to  be 
given  by  members  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  Hadley.  The  venture  was  so 
successful  that  the  promoters  incor- 
porated the  Berkshire  Symphonic 
Festival  and  repeated  the  experiment 
during  the  next  summer. 

The  Festival  committee  then  invited 
Serge  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  to  take  part  in  the 
following  year's  concerts.  The  Orches- 
tra's Trustees  accepted  and  on  August 
13,  1936,  the  Boston  Symphony  gave 
its  first  concert  in  the  Berkshires  (at 
Holmwood,  a  former  Vanderbilt  estate, 
later  the  Foxhollow  School).  The  series, 
again  consisting  of  three  concerts,  was 
given  under  a  large  tent,  and  a  total  of 
nearly  15,000  people  attended. 

In  the  winter  of  1936,  Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Aspinwall 
Tappan  offered  Tanglewood,  the  Tap- 
pan  family  estate,  with  its  buildings  and 
210  acres  of  lawns  and  meadows,  as  a 
gift  to  Koussevitzky  and  the  Orchestra. 
The  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 
on  August  12,  1937,  the  Festival's 
largest  crowd  thus  far  assembled  under 
a  tent  for  the  first  Tanglewood  concert, 
a  program  of  music  by  Wagner. 

As  Koussevitzky  began  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries,  a  storm  erupted,  overpowering 
the  music  and  causing  the  concert  to  be 
interrupted  three  times  before  the  first 
half  could  be  completed.  The  second  half 
of  the  program  had  to  be  changed, 
because  of  water  damage  to  some  of  the 
instruments,  and  when  the  concert 
ended,  Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
one  of  the  Festival's  founders,  came  to 
the  stage  and  told  the  audience  that  the 
storm  had  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
permanent  structure. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars,  she  said, 
would  be  needed  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  response  to  her  plea  was  so  generous 
that  within  a  short  time  the  amount  was 
fully  subscribed.  Plans  for  the  Music 
Shed   were  drawn  up  by  the  eminent 


architect  Eliel  Saarinen,  and,  as  modi- 
fied by  Josef  Franz  of  Stockbridge,  who 
also  directed  construction,  it  was  com- 
pleted on  June  16,  1938,  a  month  ahead 
of  schedule.  Seven  weeks  later,  Serge 
Koussevitzky  led  the  inaugural  concert, 
which  included  a  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Ninth  Symphony.  By  1941,  the 
Theatre-Concert  Hall,  the  Chamber 
Music  Hall  and  several  small  studios  — 
all  part  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
which  had  begun  operations  the  pre- 
ceding year  —  were  finished,  and  the 
Festival  had  so  expanded  its  activities 
and  its  reputation  for  excellence  that  it 
attracted  nearly  100,000  visitors. 

Today  Tanglewood  annually  draws 
close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  visitors; 
in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  regular 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  there 
are  weekly  "Prelude"  concerts  and  open 
rehearsals,  the  annual  Festival  of 
Contemporary  Music,  and  almost  daily 
concerts  by  the  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Boston  Pops  perform 
each  summer,  and  the  Festival  also 
includes  a  series  of  concerts  by  popular 
artists.  The  season  offers  not  only  a 
vast  quantity  of  music  but  also  a  vast 
range  of  musical  forms  and  styles,  all 
of  it  presented  with  a  regard  for  artistic 
excellence  that  makes  the  Festival 
unique.  Tanglewood  and  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center,  projects  with  which 
Koussevitzky  was  involved  until  his 
death,  have  become  a  fitting  shrine  to 
his  memory,  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  vital,  humanistic  tradition  that  was 
his  legacy. 
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FM    90.3   mHz 

We  bring  you  fine  music 
AND  dozens  of  interesting 
events  —  live  and  without 
commercials.  Sit  in  with  us 
at  the  National  Press  Club, 
where  the  next  day's  head- 
lines are  often  made.  Enjoy 
"All  Things  Considered,"  a 
fascinating  magazine  of  news 
and  issues.  (Nothingelselikeit 
in  broadcasting !)  Savor  some 
of  the  most  satisfying  thea- 
tre productions  ever  aired. 
Revel  in  delightful,  intelligent 
conversation. 

Listen . . .  and  if  you 

like  what  you  hear, 

write  for  our  free  monthly 

program  directory. 

WAMC 
Albany  Medical  College 
Albany,  New  York  12208 

National  Public  Radio 

0r~^r~lP  for  eastern  New  York 
I    U      and  western  New  England 


The  Shed  under  construction  in  193  8 


Dannon  Yogurt. 

If  you  don't  always  eat  right, 

it's  the  right  thing  to  eat. 


If  you  find  yourself  doing 
more  eating  on  the  run  than  at  a 
table,  make  sure  you're  eating 
Dannon  Yogurt. 

Our  label  shows  you  that 
Dannon  is  high  in  many 
nutrients,  low  in  fat,  reasonable 
in  calories,  and  that  it  contains 
no  artificial  anything.  Dannon  is  100%  natural. 

What's  more, its  the  yogurt  delivered  direct  to  your  store— 
"from  Dannon  to  dairycase."  So  if  it  tastes  fresher,  that's 
because  it  is  fresher. 

Dannon  Yogurt  is  quick  and  delicious  at  breakfast,  light  but 
filling  at  lunch,  a  high  nutrition  snack  or  dessert. 

For  more  facts  about  Americas  favorite  yogurt  write  for 
our  free  booklet  "Yogurt  and  You."  Dannon,  22-11 38th  Avenue, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York  11101.  It'll  tell  you  why  Dannon  s  the 
right  thing  to  eat  even  ifC^^P  Y°U  *"***  ^  * 
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Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 

Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the 
fall  of  1973  and  is  the  thirteenth  con- 
ductor to  head  the  Orchestra  since  its 
founding  in  1881. 

He  was  born  in  Hoten,  Manchuria, 
in  1935,  and  graduated  from  the  Toho 
School  of  Music  in  Tokyo  with  first 
prizes  in  composition  and  conducting. 
When  he  won  first  prize  at  the  Inter- 
national Competition  of  Conducting  at 
Besangon,  France,  shortly  after  his 
graduation,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
competition  was  the  late  Charles 
Munch,  then  Music  Director  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  who  invited  him 
to  study  at  Tanglewood  during  the 
following  summer.  Mr.  Ozawa's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Orchestra  began  during 
that  session  of  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  as  a  student  of  conducting  in 
1960.  He  was  a  guest  conductor  with 
the  Orchestra  first  in  1964. 

Beginning  with  the  summer  of  1964, 
Mr.  Ozawa  was  for  five  seasons  Music 
Director  of  the  Ravinia  Festival,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  season 
he  became  Music  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Symphony,  a  post  he  relin- 
quished after  four  seasons  to  devote 
his  time  to  study  and  guest  conducting. 

In  1970  Mr.  Ozawa  became  Artistic 


Director  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Festi- 
val, and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
began  his  inaugural  season  as  Con- 
ductor and  Music  Director  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  titles 
he  held  concurrently  with  his  position 
as  Music  Director  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony until  he  resigned  them  this 
spring.  (He  will  be  Honorary  Conductor 
in  San  Francisco  for  the  1976-1977 
season.) 

In  February  and  March  of  this  year 
Mr.  Ozawa  led  the  Boston  Symphony's 
celebrated  eleven-city  tour  of  Europe. 
Late  this  spring  he  directed  a  fully- 
staged  production  of  Boris  Godunov  in 
Tokyo.  Besides  Tanglewood,  his  sched- 
ule this  summer  includes  an  appearance 
at  the  Salzburg  Festival,  leading  the 
Dresden  Philharmonic.  His  recordings 
with  the  Orchestra  on  the  Deutsche 
Grammophon  label  include  Berlioz's 
Symphonie  fantastique  and  La  damnation  de 
Faust,  Beethoven's  Piano  Concerto  No.  5 
with  soloist  Christoph  Eschenbach,  and 
the  complete  orchestral  music  of  Ravel. 
This  fall  DG  has  three  new  Ozawa/BSO 
collaborations  scheduled  for  release: 
Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Shostakovitch's 
Cello  Concerto  No.  2  (with  soloist 
Mstislav  Rostropovich)  and  Charles 
Ives's  Fourth  Symphony. 
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"I feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  way  of 
speaking  about  music  with  intelligent  but 
non-professional  music  lovers...studentst 
nonstuaents,  the  cop  on  the  corner,  my 
motherland  the  best  way  I  have  found 
is  by  setting  up  a  working  analogy  with 
language,  something  everyone  snares 
anauses,  and  knows  about..!' 

Leonard  Bernstein's  celebrated  Norton  Lectures  on 
the  future  course  of  music  are  now  a  book. 

If  you  are  a  music  lover,  this  is  your  book.  One  you'll 
read,  refer  to,  revel  in. 

The  Unanswered  Question 

Six  Talks  at  Harvard 

Leonard  Bernstein 

Boxed.  With  3  Records.  $20.00 

Available  at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  and  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Or  order  directly  from: 

Harvard  University  Press, 79 Garden st., Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

Harvard  University  Press  is  the  publisher  of  The  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  Belknap  Press.  $20.00 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Weekend  Prelude 

Maureen  Forrester,  contralto 
Benjamin  Luxon,  baritone 
Yehudi  Wyner,  piano 


Friday,  August  27,  1976 
7  p.m. 

Songs  from  Des  Knaben  Wunderhorn  Mahlei 

Revelge  (Mr.  Luxon) 
Das  irdische  Leben  (Miss  Forrester) 
Lob  des  hohen  Verstandes  (Mr.  Luxon) 
Rheinlegendchen  (Miss  Forrester) 
Der  Schildwache  Nachtlied  (Duet) 
Wer  hat  dies  Liedlein  erdacht?  (Miss  Forrester) 
Verlor'ne  Muh  (Duet) 
Der  Tamboursg'sell  (Mr.  Luxon) 
Trost  im  Ungluck  (Duet) 

Wo  die  schonen  Trompeten  blasen  (Miss  Forrester) 
Des  Antonius  von  Padua  Fischpredigt  (Mr.  Luxon) 
Lied  des  Verfolgtem  im  Turm  (Duet) 

Mr.  Wyner  plays  the  Baldwin  piano. 
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First  violins 

Joseph  Silverstein 

Concerttnaster 

Charles  Munch  chair 

Emanuel  Borok 

Assistant  Concerttnaster 

Helen  Horner  Mclniyre  Chair 

Max  Hobart 
Rolland  Tapley 
Roger  Shermont 
Max  Winder 
Harry  Dickson 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 
Alfred  Schneider 
Stanley  Benson 
Gerald  Gelbloom 
Raymond  Sird 
Ikuko  Mizuno 
Cecylia  Arzewski 
Amnon  Levy 

Second  violins 

Victor  Yampolsky 

Fahnestock  chair 

Marylou  Speaker 
Michel  Sasson 
Ronald  Knudsen 
Leonard  Moss 
Bo  Youp  Hwang 
Laszlo  Nagy 
Michael  Vitale 
Darlene  Gray 
Ronald  Wilkison 
Harvey  Seigel 
Jerome  Rosen 
Sheila  Fiekowsky 
Gerald  Elias 
Vyacheslav  Uritsky 

Violas 

Burton  Fine 

Charles  S.  Dana  chair 

Reuben  Green 
Eugene  Lehner 
George  Humphrey 


Jerome  Lipson 
Robert  Karol 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 
Earl  Hedberg 
Joseph  Pietropaolo 
Robert  Barnes 
Michael  Zaretsky 

Cellos 

Jules  Eskin 

Philip  R.  Allen  chair 

Martin  Hoherman 
Mischa  Nieland 
Jerome  Patterson 
Robert  Ripley 
Luis  Leguia 
Carol  Procter 
Ronald  Feldman 
Joel  Moerschel 
Jonathan  Miller 
Martha  Babcock 

Basses 

William  Rhein 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  chair 

Joseph  Hearne 
Bela  Wurtzler 
Leslie  Martin 
John  Salkowski 
John  Barwicki 
Robert  Olson 
Lawrence  Wolfe 
Henry  Portnoi 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony  Dwyer 

Walter  Piston  chair 

James  Pappoutsakis 
Paul  Fried 

Piccolo 

Lois  Schaefer 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Mildred  B.  Remis  chair 

John  Holmes 
Wayne  Rapier 

English  Horn 

Laurence  Thorstenberg 

Clarinets 

Harold  Wright 

Ann  S.M.  Banks  chair 

Pasquale  Cardillo 
Peter  Hadcock 

E-flat  clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 

Felix  Viscuglia 


Bassoons 

Sherman  Walt 

Edward  A.  Taft  chair 

Roland  Small 
Matthew  Ruggiero 

Contra  bassoon 

Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

Charles  Kavaloski 

Helen  Sagoff  Slosberg  chair 

Charles  Yancich 
Peter  Gordon 
David  Ohanian 
Richard  Mackey 
Ralph  Pottle 

Trumpets 

Armando  Ghitalla 
Andre"  Come 
Rolf  Smedvig 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Ronald  Barron 
William  Gibson 
Norman  Bolter 
Gordon  Hallberg 

Tuba 

Chester  Schmitz 

Timpani 

Everett  Firth 

Sylvia  Shivven  Wells  chair 

Percussion 

Charles  Smith 
Arthur  Press 

Assistant  timpanist 

Thomas  Gauger 
Frank  Epstein 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighe'ra 
Ann  Hobson 

Personnel  Managers 

William  Moyer 
Harry  Shapiro 

Librarians 

Victor  Alpert 
William  Shisler 

Stage  Manager 

Alfred  Robison 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Friday,  August  27,  1976 
9  p.m. 


SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor  Mahler 

Part  1 

Trauermarsch  (funeral  march) 

Stiirmisch  bewegt  (with  stormy  movement) 

Part  2 

Scherzo  (CHARLES  KAVALOSKI,  French  horn  obbligato) 

Part  3 

Adagietto 
Rondo;  finale 


Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Baldwin  Piano 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammophon 
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Notes 


Gustav  Mahler  (1860-1911) 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  sharp  minor 

Gustav  Mahler  composed  his  Fourth 
Symphony  at  Maiernigg  on  the  Wor- 
thersee  in  the  summer  of  1900.  During 
the  two  summers  following,  at  his  little 
cottage  in  this  idyllic  spot  of  Carinthia 
which  has  inspired  great  music  at  other 
times,  he  worked  upon  his  Fifth  Sym- 
phony and  likewise  set  five  songs  from 
Rtickert,  and  two  of  the  "Kindertoten- 
lieder."  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1902.  It  was 
in  March  of  that  year  that  he  married 
Alma  Maria  Schindler. 

The  Fifth  Symphony,  in  Mahler's 
own  words,  marked  a  new  departure 
in  his  life  as  an  artist.  Experienced  as 
he  was  in  the  technical  handling  of  an 
orchestra  through  his  conducting  and 
through  the  magnificent  scores  he  had 
already  written,  the  Fifth  seemed  to 
require  a  reconstitution  of  his  instru- 
mental forces.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  several  times  revised  the 
orchestration. 

When  this  symphony  was  performed 
in  Berlin  and  in  Dresden  in  1905,  there 
were  the  usual  expectations  of  enlight- 
enment from  the  composer,  but  the 
composer  had  become  more  wary  than 
ever  of  verbal  explanations.  No  ana- 
lyses or  descriptions  of  any  sort  were 
to  be  foun'd  in  the  printed  programs. 
The  composer  did  not  remain  adamant 
on  this  point.  Analyses  of  the  Fifth 
Symphony,  and  elaborate  ones,  ap- 
peared in  print  before  and  after  1905  — 
without  recorded  protest  from  Mahler. 
On  composing  his  First  Symphony 
(and  also  his  Third)  he  had  hoped  to 
assist  the  public  mind  in  following  the 
paths  of  his  free-reined  imagination 
by  allowing  titles  to  the  movements 
which  were  printed  at  early  perfor- 
mances. When  he  found,  as  other  com- 
posers have,  that  such  signposts  usually 
divert  well-intentioned  but  literal  souls 
into  verbal  thickets  where  the  music 
itself  is  all  but  lost  from  sight,  he  with- 
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drew  these  titles.  If  the  listening  world 
could  have  found  a  liberation  of  the 
imagination  in  the  writings  of  E.T.A. 
Hoffmann,  as  Mahler  did  in  composing 
his  First  Symphony,  they  would  have 
grasped  at  once  the  roaming,  fancy- 
free  spirit  of  those  works.  Did  not 
Hoffmann  himself  say,  through  the 
mouth  of  his  Kreisler:  "Music  opens 
for  man  an  unknown  continent,  a  world 
that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
exterior  world  of  sense  that  surrounds 
it,  and  in  which  he  leaves  behind  all 
determinate  feelings  in  order  that  he 
may  give  himself  up  to  indescribable 
yearning"? 

There  had  been  the  same  difficulty 
with  the  philosophic,  the  symbolic 
implications  of  the  Second  Symphony 
as  the  Fifth.  A  truly  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  Second  must  derive 
from  the  music  as  a  personal  expression 
of  Mahler,  rather  than  from  the  bald 
references  of  the  sung  text  to  "death" 
and  "resurrection."  Bruno  Walter 
wrote:  "If  we  understand  the  titles 
Mahler  gave  his  works  in  the  mystical 
and  only  possible  sense,  we  must  not 
expect  any  explanation  of  the  music 
by  means  of  them;  but  we  may  hope 
that  the  music  itself  will  throw  the 
most  penetrating  light  upon  the  sphere 
of  emotion  which  the  titles  suggest. 
Let  us  be  prudent  enough  to  free  these 
titles  from  an  exact  meaning,  and  re- 
member that  in  the  kingdom  of  beauty 
nothing  is  to  be  found  except  'Gestaltung, 
Umgestaltung,  des  ewigen  Sinnes  ewige  Unter- 
haltung'  (Formation,  Transformation, 
the  Eternal  Mind's  Eternal  Recreation). 
Should  we  attach  to  those  program- 
matical  schemes  fixed  names,  the  'trans- 
formation' would  prove  us  wrong  in 
the  next  minute.  We  must  not  think 
of  that  'which  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow  tell'  [Third  Symphony],  but 
of  everything  that  touches  our  hearts 
with  gentlest  beauty  and  tenderest 
charm." 

Not  only  did  the  general  public  fail 
to  achieve  this  enlightened  approach 
—  the  annotators  and  guides  (some- 
times self-appointed)  did  not  always 
achieve  it.  At  the  time  the  Fifth  Sym- 


phony  was  being  performed  without 
verbal  aid  to  the  inquisitive  listener, 
Mahler  made  a  speech  on  the  subject 
of  explanations,  which  was  reported 
by  Ludwig  Scheidermair.  It  followed 
a  performance  of  the  Second  Symphony 
by  the  Hugo  Wolf  Society  in  Munich. 
"After  the  concert  there  was  a  supper, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
someone  mentioned  program-books. 
Then  was  it  as  though  lightning  flashed 
in  a  joyous  sunny  landscape.  Mahler's 
eyes  were  more  brilliant  than  ever,  his 
forehead  wrinkled.  He  sprang  in  excite- 
ment from  the  table  and  exclaimed  in 
passionate  tones,  'Away  with  program- 
books,  which  spread  false  ideas!  The 
audience  should  be  left  to  its  own 
thoughts  over  the  work  that  is  per- 
formed; it  should  not  be  forced  to  read 
during  the  performance;  it  should  not 
be  prejudiced  in  any  manner.  If  a  com- 
poser by  his  music  forces  on  his  hearers 
the  sensations  which  streamed  through 
his  mind,  then  he  reaches  his  goal.  The 
speech  of  tones  has  then  approached 
the  language  of  words,  but  it  is  far 
more  capable  of  expression  and  decla- 
ration.' And  Mahler  raised  his  glass 
and  emptied  it  with  'Pereat  den  Program- 


mem 


/'" 


Philip  Hale,  preparing  notes  for  a 
performance  of  this  symphony  in  1906, 
wrote:  "Let  us  respect  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Mahler,"  and  refrained  from  quot- 
ing any  analysis  or  description  of  it. 
Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  notes  for  the 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of 
New  York,  concurred  with  Mr.  Hale 
and  likewise  allowed  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony to  be  "listened  to  without  bene- 
fit of  the  annotative  clergy."  But  it 
would  seem  unnecessary  to  prolong 
the  abstention  indefinitely,  and  to  with- 
hold descriptions  which  have  for  many 
years  stood  in  print  for  any  to  read. . . . 

The  first  movement  ("in  a  strong, 
measured  step  —  like  a  procession") 
sets  its  character  at  once  with  a  trum- 
pet fanfare  in  a  triple-to-first-beat 
rhythm.  The  "measured  step,"  empha- 
sized by  a  striding  bass,  persists  through 
the  whole  movement.  The  sense  of 
solemnity  is  never  quite  lost,  and  the 
heavy  initial  beat  is  only  occasionally 


modified  as  the  violins  dominate  in 
lyrical  episodes  or  hold  the  center  of 
interest  in  a  quicker  section  in  passages 
"anguished"  and  "wild."  The  chords  of 
a  chorale  are  introduced  before  the 
close. 

The  second  movement  opens  "storm- 
ily,"  but  the  storminess,  however  dra- 
matic, is  not  the  prevailing  mood,  which 
is  soaringly  melodic.  The  predominant 
theme  is  derived  from  the  first  move- 
ment; it  is  first  heard  from  the  cellos. 
The  tempo  is  that  of  the  Funeral  March, 
but  the  heaviness  is  gone.  The  accom- 
panying figures  are  no  longer  triplets 
—  they  support  rather  than  overbear 
the  dominating  refrain. 

In  the  Scherzo,  all  tragic  implications 
have  vanished,  as  if  what  has  preceded 
was  the  composer's  obsession  with 
nothing  more  personal  than  the  allure- 
ment of  a  solemn  rhythm.  This  second 
movement  is  a  long  waltz,  or  rather 
an  assortment  of  waltzes  developed  in 
repetition.  The  sections  are  introduced, 
or  connected,  by  soft  and  nostalgic 
passages  for  the  horns  or  the  trumpets. 
The  first  waltz  is  brilliant;  a  second  is 
gentler  ("ruhiger")  and  lighter  with  piz- 
zicato accompaniment;  another  is  slow 
and  langorous.  Often  the  composer 
turns  his  wit  of  counterpoint  to  the 
enrichment  of  texture  or  to  melodic 
interweaving. 

The  Adagietto  is  a  song  movement 
for  the  string  orchestra,  the  first  violins 
carrying  the  burden  of  melody.  They 
are  eloquently  supported  and  (except 
in  the  middle  section)  accompanied  by 
harp  arpeggios. 

The  Rondo-Finale  is  a  fully  developed 
movement  brimming  with  invention. 
The  rondo  theme,  first  stated  by  the 
full  wind  choirs,  is  wholly  gay,  as  in- 
deed is  the  whole  movement  to  follow. 
By  contrast  the  strings  set  forth  a 
bright  fugato.  The  rondo  theme  returns 
always  in  new  guise,  and  engenders 
new  episodes.  There  are  references  to 
the  early  chorale  and  the  Adagietto. 
The  close  is  in  an  exultant  D  major. 

—  John  N.  Burk 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Saturday,  August  28,  1976 
8:30  p.m. 


KAZUYOSHI  AKIYAMA  conducting 


Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini 


Ma  mere  I'oye  (Mother  Goose) 

Prelude  et  danse  du  rouet 

(Introduction  and  dance  of  the  spinning  wheel) 

Pavane  de  la  Belle  au  hois  dormant 

(Pavane  of  the  sleeping  beauty) 

Petit  Poucet  (Tom  Thumb) 

Laideronette,  imperatrice  des  Pagodas 

(The  ugly  little  empress  of  the  Pagodas) 

Les  entretiens  de  la  Belle  et  de  la  Bete 

(The  conversation  between  Beauty  and  the  Beast) 

he  jardin  feerique  (The  fairy  garden) 


Berlioz 
Ravel 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 
Allegro  non  troppo 
Adagio  non  troppo 
Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 
Allegro  con  spirito 


Brah 


ms 
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Notes 


Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869) 
Overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Op.  2  3 

The  opera  Benvenuto  Cellini  was  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  special  ambition  of  Berlioz. 
To  him  a  pronounced  success  at  the 
Opera  in  Paris  was  a  very  vital  matter. 
Much  in  need  of  the  assurance  of  an 
official  position  with  a  fixed  income, 
he  never  received  more  than  scant  or 
grudging  favor  from  the  Conservatoire, 
while  at  the  Opera,  where  a  reasonable 
recognition  would  have  solved  his 
financial  harassment  once  and  for  all, 
he  invariably  met  with  veiled  hostility 
or  evasion.  For  this  reason  Berlioz  had 
to  go  on  earning  his  living  as  a  feuille- 
tonist, violently  disliking  the  routine 
which  kept  him  from  his  creative 
thoughts. 

Forced  to  arrange  his  own  concerts 
if  his  music  were  to  be  heard,  he  would 
engage  battalions  of  players,  and  as 
often  as  not  find  himself  bankrupt 
when  the  affair  was  over.  These  were 
the  reasons  why  such  a  venture  as 
Benvenuto  Cellini  was  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  him.  The  plans  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  score  occupied  three 
years  of  his  life. 

"The  strange  career  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "had 
made  such  an  impression  on  me  that 
I  stupidly  concluded  that  it  would  be 
both  dramatic  and  interesting  to  other 
people.  I  therefore  asked  Leon  de  Wailly 
and  Auguste  Barbier  to  write  me  a 
libretto  on  it.  I  must  own  that  even 
our  friends  thought  it  had  not  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  success,  but  it  pleased 
me,  and  even  now  I  cannot  see  that  it 
is  inferior  to  many  others  that  are 
played  daily." 

Berlioz  had  hit  upon  a  subject  which 
was  to  be  used  by  many  for  operatic 
purposes  in  succeeding  years.  But 
neither  its  first  audiences  nor  the 
opinion  of  posterity  has  confirmed  this 
effort  of  his  librettists  as  successful. 
It  concerns  an  imaginary  love  affair 
in  the  life  of  the  Renaissance  goldsmith. 


Cellini,  while  occupied  with  his  statue 
of  Perseus,  falls  in  love  with  Teresa, 
the  daughter  of  Balducci,  treasurer  to 
the  Pope.  Teresa  having  been  promised 
to  another  by  her  father,  Cellini  plots 
to  elope  with  her  and  attends  the 
Roman  Carnival  in  disguise  as  part  of 
his  scheme.  He  stabs  an  opponent  and 
is  accused  of  murder,  but  the  comple- 
tion   of    the   wondrous    statue    results 

in  his  pardon. 

—  John  N.  Burk 

Maurice  Ravel  (1875-1937) 
Ma  mere  I'oye  (Mother  Goose) 

Ravel  wrote  Ma  mere  I'oye,  cinq  pieces 
enfantines,  in  1908,  for  piano  four  hands. 
Three  years  later  he  orchestrated  the 
suite,  and  it  was  produced  in  Paris  as 
a  ballet  at  the  end  of  January,  1912. 
The  following  synopsis  is  taken  in  part 
from  the  headings  printed  in  the  score, 
and  in  part  from  the  composer's 
scenario. 

Princess  Florine,  fated  to  fall  into  a 
deep  sleep  should  she  prick  her  finger, 
strays  into  a  remote  chamber,  high  up 
in  her  parents'  castle.  An  old  crone 
sits  at  her  spinning  wheel.  Florine  trips, 
the  spindle  pricks  her  finger,  and  the 
evil  spell  immediately  begins  to  work. 
Her  courtiers  and  waiting  women  try 
to  waken  her,  but  in  vain.  The  old 
woman  doffs  her  rags  and  is  trans- 
formed into  the  Good  Fairy.  She  com- 
mands two  small  black  boys  to  guard 
the  sleeping  princess.  The  Pavane  depicts 
Florine  asleep. 

Here  the  story  changes  abruptly.  The 
score  of  Tom  Thumb  is  headed  by  a 
passage  from  Perrault:  "He  thought 
that  he  would  find  his  way  easily  with 
the  help  of  the  bread  crumbs  which 
he  had  scattered  on  his  path.  But  he 
was  surprised  not  to  be  able  to  find  a 
single  crumb:  the  birds  had  come  and 
eaten  them  all  up."  In  the  ballet,  the 
woodcutter's  seven  children  have  lost 
their  way  in  the  forest.  Night  has 
fallen.  Tom  Thumb  reassures  his 
brothers  and  sisters  by  pointing  out 
the  crumbs  that  he  has  scattered  along 
their  path.  They  go  to  sleep  content. 
Birds  then  appear  and  gobble  up  the 
crumbs.  The  children  wake  up,  see  that 
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their   trail   markers  have  disappeared, 
and  wander  sadly  away. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  bath- 
chamber  of  the  ugly  little  Empress  of 
the  Pagodas.  The  Princess  Laideronette 
has  been  cursed  in  her  cradle  by 
Magotine,  a  wicked  fairy,  to  be  woefully 
ugly.  So  unhappy  is  she  when  she  grows 
up  that  she  hides  in  a  remote  castle. 
In  a  nearby  forest  she  meets  a  huge 
green  serpent,  who  tells  her  that  he 
was  once  handsomer  than  she  was. 
They  go  away  to  sea  together  on  a 
little  boat.  Shipwrecked,  they  are 
washed  ashore  on  the  coast  of  the  land 
of  the  Pagodas,  little  beings  whose 
bodies  are  made  of  porcelain,  crystal 
and  jewels.  Laideronette  becomes 
Empress  and  marries  the  green  serpent, 
who,  it  turns  out,  has  also  been  en- 
chanted by  Magotine,  and  is  really  the 
Emperor.  The  spells  are  broken:  the 
serpent  is  transformed  into  a  handsome 
prince,  Laideronette  turns  into  a  beau- 
tiful princess,  and  they  live  happily 
ever  after.  In  Ravel's  tableau  the 
Empress  "undressed  and  got  into  her 
bath.  At  once  the  Pagodas  and  Pagodins 
began  singing  and  playing  their  instru- 
ments. Some  had  lutes  made  of  walnut 
shells,  others  viols  made  of  almond 
shells,  for  it  was  of  course  important 
that  the  instruments  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  their  size." 

Now  comes  the  excerpt  from  Mme 
Leprince  de  Beaumont's  Beauty  and  the 
Beast. 

"'When  I  think  how  noble  hearted 
you  are  [said  the  Princess],  you  do  not 
appear  so  ugly  to  me.' 

'O  yes,  my  lady.  I  have  a  noble  heart, 
but  I  am  a  monster.' 

'There  are  many  men  more  mon- 
strous than  you.' 

'Were  I  witty,  I  should  invent  a  fine 
compliment  to  express  my  thanks,  but 
I  am  but  a  beast.'" 

"'Beauty,  will  you  be  my  wife?' 

'No,  Beast.' 

'I  die  happy,  since  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again.' 

'No,  dear  Beast,  you  shall  not  die. 
You  shall  live  to  be  my  husband.'" 
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"The  Beast  had  disappeared,  and  she 
saw  at  her  feet  a  Prince  more  beautiful 
than  Love  itself,  who  thanked  her  for 
having  broken  his  enchantment." 

The  music  of  this  movement  is  extra- 
ordinarily reminiscent  of  Satie  —  so 
much  so  that  Roland-Manuel,  Ravel's 
earliest  biographer,  referred  to  it  as 
"the  fourth  Gymnopedie." 

In  the  final  scene,  The  fairy  garden, 
we  return  to  the  story  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty.  Prince  Charming  arrives  as 
the  Princess  is  waking  from  her  deep 
sleep.  The  sun  dawns  over  the  horizon. 
Tom  Thumb,  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  birds,  the  green  serpent,  Laide- 
ronette and  the  Pagodas,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast  all  appear,  and  surround 
Florine  and  Prince  Charming  as  the 
Good  Fairy  gives  them  her  blessing. 

—  Andrew  Raeburn 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897) 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D,  Op.  73 

Looking  back  over  the  ninety-odd  years 
which  have  passed  since  Brahms's 
Second  Symphony  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  one  finds  good  support 
for  the  proposition  that  music  found 
disturbingly  "modern"  today  can  be- 
come universally  popular  tomorrow. 
This  symphony,  surely  the  most  con- 
sistently melodious,  the  most  thorough- 
ly engaging  of  the  four,  was  once  re- 
jected by  its  hearers  as  a  disagreeable 
concoction  of  the  intellect,  by  all  means 
to  be  avoided. 

In  Leipzig,  when  the  Second  Sym- 
phony was  introduced  in  1880,  even 
Dorffel,  the  most  pro-Brahms  of  the 
critics  there,  put  it  down  as  "not  dis- 
tinguished by  inventive  power"!  It  was 
a  time  of  considerable  anti-Brahms 
agitation  in  Central  Europe,  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  Brahms-versus-Wagner 
feud.  There  were  also  repercussions 
in  America.  When  in  the  first  season 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
(February  24,  1882)  Georg  Henschel 
conducted  the  Second  Symphony,  the 
critics  fell  upon  it  to  a  man.  They  re- 
spected Mr.  Henschel's  authority  in  the 
matter  because  he  was  an  intimate 
friend    of    Brahms.    For    Brahms    they 


showed  no  respect  at  all.  The  Transcript 
called  it  "wearisome,"  "turgid";  the 
Traveler,  "evil-sounding,"  "artificial," 
lacking  "a  sense  of  the  beautiful,"  an 
"unmitigated  bore."  The  Post  called  it 
"as  cold-blooded  a  composition,  so  to 
speak,  as  was  ever  created."  The  critic 
of  the  Traveler  made  the  only  remark 
one  can  promptly  agree  with:  "If 
Brahms  really  had  anything  to  say  in 
it,  we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  what 
it  is."  This  appalling  blindness  to  beauty 
should  not  be  held  against  Boston  in 
particular,  for  although  a  good  part 
of  the  audience  made  a  bewildered 
departure  after  the  second  movement, 
the  courageous  believers  in  Mr.  Hen- 
schel's  good  intentions  remained  to  the 
end,  and  from  these  there  was  soon 
to  develop  a  devout  and  determined 
type  who  stoutly  defended  Brahms. 
New  York  was  no  more  enlightened, 
to  judge  by  this  astonishing  suggestion 
in  the  Post  of  that  city  (in  November 
1887):  "Why  not  play  instead  Rubin- 
stein's Dramatic  Symphony,  which  is 
shamefully  neglected  here  and  any  one 
movement  of  which  contains  more 
evidence  of  genius  than  all  of  Brahms's 
symphonies  put  together?" 

Many  years  had  to  pass  before  people 
looked  upon  Brahms's  Second  for  what 
it  is  —  bright-hued  throughout,  every 
theme  singing  smoothly  and  easily, 
every  development  both  deftly  inte- 
grated and  effortless,  a  masterpiece  of 
delicate  tonal  poetry  in  beautiful  articu- 
lation. To  these  qualities  the  world  at 
large  long  remained  strangely  imper- 
vious, and  another  legend  grew  up: 
Brahms's  music  was  "obscure,"  "intel- 
lectual," to  be  apprehended  only  by 
the  chosen  few. 

What  the  early  revilers  of  Brahms 
failed  to  understand  was  that  the  "ob- 
scurity" they  so  often  attributed  to 
him  really  lay  in  their  own  noncom- 
prehending  selves'.  Their  jaws  would 
have  dropped  could  they  have  known 
that  these  "obscure"  symphonies  would 
one  day  become  (next  to  Beethoven's) 
the  most  generally  beloved  —  the  most 
enduringly  popular  of  all. 


Tanglewood 

Festival  Chorus 

Auditions 

On  September  8th  and  10th,  the 
Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus, 
John  Oliver,  Conductor,  will  be 
holding  auditions  for  its  1976-77 
Boston/Tanglewood  season  of 
appearances  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  auditions  will  be  held  in 
Boston.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  call  (617)  266-1492, 
ext.  235,  Monday  -  Friday  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  (through 
September  10th). 


The  sculpture  displayed  this  summer 
in  Tanglewood's  Glass  House  (next  to 
the  main  gate)  is  by  the  American  artist 
Clement  Meadmore,  who  came  to  New 
York  from  his  native  Australia  in  1963. 
Mr.  Meadmore  has  exhibited  his  work 
in  London,  Hong  Kong,  Australia  and 
New  York;  in  this  country  it  is  in  a 
number  of  collections,  public  and  pri- 
vate—  among  others  those  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Princeton  University  and 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  has  re- 
ceived an  award  in  art  from  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters;  the 
citation  praised  his  "forceful  sculpture 
of  twisting  forms  . . .  direct,  masculine 
and  moving."  Mr.  Meadmore's  works, 
executed  in  black  plastic  or  Cor-ten 
steel,  have  been  enlarged  to  monu- 
mental size  for  various  city  sites,  muse- 
ums, universities  and  private  collec- 
tions, in  some  cases  reaching  lengths 
and  heights  of  thirty  feet  and  more. 


John  N.  Burk 
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Tanglewood  1976 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seiji  Ozawa,  Music  Director 


Sunday,  August  29,  1976 

SEIJI  OZAWA  conducting 

The  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew  Bach 

Part  I  (1  p.m.) 

INTERMISSION 

Part  II  (3:15  p.m.) 

PHYLLIS  BRYN-JULSON,  soprano 
MAUREEN  FORRESTER,  contralto 
KENNETH  RIEGEL,  tenor  (Evangelist) 
SETH  McCOY,  tenor 
RICHARD  STILWELL,  baritone  (Jesus) 
BENJAMIN  LUXON,  baritone 

TANGLEWOOD  FESTIVAL  CHORUS, 
JOHN  OLIVER,  conductor 

BOSTON  BOY  CHOIR, 
THEODORE  MARIER,  conductor 

JEROME  ROSEN,  harpsichord 

JOHN  GIBBONS,  organ 

CAROL  PROCTER,  viola  da  gamba 

LAURENCE  THORSTENBERG  and 

WAYNE  RAPIER,  oboi  d'amore  and  oboi  da  caccia 

Assisting  artists: 

BENJAMIN  LUXON  (Pilate) 

JOHN  KERN  (Judas) 

KEITH  KIBLER  (Peter) 

BETSY  SMITH  (Pilate's  Wife) 

JERROLD  POPE  (1st  Priest) 

GREGORY  REINHART  (2nd  Priest) 

CHERYL  STUDER  (1st  Maid) 

DONNA  HEWITT  (2nd  Maid  and  2nd  Witness) 

RINDE  ECKERT  (1st  Witness) 

Seiji  Ozawa  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Baldwin  Piano 

record  exclusively  for  Deutsche  Grammovhon 
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Notes 


Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750) 
The  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew 

Bach  composed  his  Passionmusik  nach  dem 
Evangelisten  Matthaus  in  1728  and  the 
early  spring  of  1729,  leading  its  first 
performance  on  Good  Friday  (April  15), 
1729,  in  Leipzig's  Thomaskirche  —  the 
church  where  he  was  Cantor  for  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life. 
Although  the  work  received  other 
performances  in  Leipzig  up  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  —  infrequent 
ones,  to  be  sure,  given  its  length  and 
the  performing  forces  required  —  it 
remained  virtually  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  until  the  twenty- 
year-old  Felix  Mendelssohn  led  a  pub- 
lic performance  at  Berlin's  Singakadamie 
on  Good  Friday  (April  17),  1829  . . .  pre- 
cisely one  hundred  years  after  its  Leip- 
zig premiere.  From  this  date  forward, 
the  nineteenth  century  "rediscovery" 
of  Bach  proceeded  rapidly. 

Comparing  the  St.  Matthew  Passion 
with  Bach's  only  other  work  in  this 
form  to  have  survived  intact  —  the 
St.  John  Passion,  which  had  received 
its  first  performance  on  Good  Friday, 
1724  —  Karl  Geiringer  has  written: 
"Despite  their  structural  relationship 
Bach's  two  Passions  are  very  different 
in  character.  The  later  composition 
radiates  tenderness  and  love;  harsh 
contrasts  are  toned  down,  and  a  heart- 
stirring  blend  of  bliss  and  grief,  such 
as  only  Bach  could  create,  prevails 
throughout.  According  to  the  gospel, 
the  Christ  of  the  St.  John  Passion  was 
endowed  with  sublime  calm  and  re- 
moteness. The  gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
however,  allowed  Bach  to  express  his 
own  fervent  Jesusminne  (devotion  to 
Jesus).  Here  no  unbridgeable  gap  exists 
between  the  human  and  the  divine; 
the  Lord  in  his  suffering  approaches 
mankind,  and  mankind  suffers  with 
him.  While  in  the  earlier  Passion  the 
utterances  of  Christ  are  presented  in 
recitatives  accompanied  only  by  the 
organ,   the   St.   Matthew  Passion,  fol- 


lowing the  example  of  Schiitz  and 
Telemann,  uses  a  string  quartet  to 
surround  the  personality  of  the  Lord 
with  a  kind  of  halo.  This  recitative  is 
transformed  into  an  arioso  only  once: 
when  at  the  last  supper  Jesus  explains 
the  mystic  significance  of  bread  and 
wine.  And  the  accompanying  strings 
are  silenced  only  once:  when  Christ 
in  agony  cries  out  'My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?' — the  halo  is  ex- 
tinguished. 

"One  indication  of  the  great  impor- 
tance Bach  attached  to  the  work  is  the 
vast  musical  forces  needed  to  perform 
it.  They  far  exceed  those  in  the  St.  John 
Passion;  indeed  they  exceeded  those 
of  virtually  all  his  other  compositions. 
In  its  definitive  form  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion  employs  two  mixed  choruses, 
two  orchestras,  and  another  group  of 
boy-singers  for  the  cantus  firmus  of 
the  first  chorus.  If  there  are  no  inde- 
pendent parts  for  each  of  the  eight 
voices  of  the  two  choirs,  Bach  prescribed 
which  choir  should  perform  an  individ- 
ual number,  or  whether  they  should 
join  forces. . . . 

"The  St.  Matthew  Passion  represents 
the  climax  of  Bach's  music  for  the 
Protestant  Church.  His  own  conception 
of  its  importance  is  clearly  revealed 
in  the  exquisite  score  he  made  of  it  for 
a  subsequent  performance,  a  score 
which  is  unique  even  among  his  many 
beautiful  manuscripts.  He  worked  on 
it  with  ruler  and  compass,  and  he  used 
red  ink  for  the  utterances  (recitatives) 
of  the  Evangelist  to  distinguish  the 
divine  message  from  the  rest  of  the 
text.  The  composer  wanted  this  Passion 
to  be  of  general  appeal,  and  indeed 
there  is  in  this  work  a  simplicity  and 
directness  not  often  to  be  found  in 
Bach's  larger  compositions 

The  Boston  Symphony  performed 
the  St.  Matthew  Passion  in  its  entirety 
for  the  first  time  on  March  26,  1918, 
with  Ernst  Schmidt  conducting  in  place 
of  the  interned  Karl  Muck.  The  most 
recent  performances  by  the  Orchestra 
took  place  this  spring  on  April  16  and 
17,  and  were  led  by  Seiji  Ozawa. 

-J.K. 
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Guest  Artists 


Maureen  Forrester 

Maureen  Forrester,  who  has  appeared 
with  the  Orchestra  on  many  occasions, 
is  a  native  of  Montreal.  She  made  her 
American  debut  in  1956,  and  since  then 
she  has  appeared  in  recital  and  as  solo- 
ist with  many  of  the  leading  orchestras 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  During 
recent  seasons  she  has  appeared  with 
the  New  York  Handel  Society  in  Saul, 
with  the  Bach  Aria  Group  in  Alice 
Tully  Hall,  with  the  Clarion  Concerts 
in  New  York,  and  as  soloist  at  the 
Ravinia  and  Aspen  Festivals  and  at  the 
Cincinnati  May  Festival. 

Miss  Forrester  has  appeared  with  the 
Quebec  Opera,  the  Stratford  (Ontario) 
Festival,  the  National  Arts  Centre 
Opera  Company,  the  New  York  City 
Opera  Company,  and  at  the  Saratoga, 
Caramoor  and  Aspen  Festivals.  She 
made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut 
in  February  1975,  as  Erda  in  Das  Rhein- 
gold,  a  role  she  later  sang  there  in  Sieg- 
fried. Miss  Forrester's  recordings  with 
RCA  include  Mahler's  Songs  of  a  Way- 
farer and  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
She  has  also  recorded  for  the  Columbia, 
Vanguard,  London,  Westminster  and 
Desto  labels.  Her  most  recent  appear- 
ance with  the  Boston  Symphony  was 
last  April's  performances  of  the  St. 
Matthew  Passion. 

Benjamin  Luxon 

Benjamin  Luxon  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  where 
he  won  the  school's  Gold  Medal.  During 
his  early  career  he  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  English  Opera  Group; 
he  sang  the  title  role  in  the  BBC-TV 
premiere  of  Benjamin  Britten's  opera 
Owen  Wingrave  (seen  here  on  public 
television),  and  in  1972  made  his  Glyne- 
bourne  debut  as  Ulysses  in  Monte- 
verdi's 11  ritorno  d'Ulisse  in  patria.  He  has 
since  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
works  by  Peter  Maxwell  Davies,  Brit- 
ten, Puccini  and  Tchaikovsky,  and,  with 
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an  album  of  Wolf  lieder  already  to  his 
credit,  he  is  recording  all  the  Schubert 
song  cycles.  Mr.  Luxon  made  his  debut 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  March 
as  a  soloist  in  the  Beethoven  Ninth 
Symphony. 

Yehudi  Wyner 

Yehudi  Wyner  is  a  composer,  pianist, 
conductor  and  teacher.  He  teaches 
composition  and  chamber  music  at  Yale, 
where  he  was  chairman  of  the  compo- 
sition faculty  from  1969  to  1973.  He 
has  been  Music  Director  of  the  New 
Haven  Opera  Theater  since  1968,  con- 
ducting its  major  productions;  he  also 
performs  as  keyboard  artist  for  the 
Bach  Aria  Group,  regularly  touring  the 
country  and  participating  in  the  Group's 
annual  series  at  Lincoln  Center  and  in 
all  recordings. 

Mr.  Wyner's  music  has  been  recorded 
by  CRI;  his  most  recent  record  releases 
are  Three  Short  Fantasies  for  Piano 
and  Intermedio,  Lyric  Ballet  for  Soprano 
and  Strings  —  the  latter  performed 
during  this  summer's  Festival  of  Con- 
temporary Music  at  Tanglewood  and 
scheduled  for  its  first  New  York  per- 
formance at  Lincoln  Center  next  Febru- 
ary. He  has  received  commissions  from 
the  Ford,  Fromm  and  Koussevitzky 
Foundations,  Yale,  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts. 

Often  collaborating  with  singers,  Mr. 
Wyner  gives  a  large  number  of  con- 
certs with  his  wife,  soprano  Susan 
Davenny  Wyner,  and  conducts  his  own 
music  in  recital  and  recordings.  This 
summer  he  has  been  performing  Bee- 
thoven chamber  music  with  the  Berk- 
shire Quartet,  touring  with  the  Bach 
Aria  Group  and  serving  as  member  of 
the  Composition  and  Chamber  Music 
Faculty  at  Tanglewood. 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama 

Kazuyoshi  Akiyama,  who  was  born  in 
Tokyo  in  1941,  began  piano  studies  at 
the  age  of  three  and  entered  the  famed 
Toho  School  of  Music  at  fifteen.  He 
later  changed  his  major  to  conducting, 


studying  under  the  late  Hideo  Saito  and 
graduating  in  1963 — the  only  graduate 
in  conducting  since  Seiji  Ozawa  in  1958. 
After  his  conducting  debut  with  the 
Tokyo  Symphony  in  1964,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  its  permanent  Conductor 
and  Music  Director  and  in  1965  he 
became  Principal  Guest  Conductor  of 
the  Japan  Philharmonic.  Three  years 
later  he  was  appointed  Principal  Con- 
ductor of  the  Osaka  Philharmonic,  and 
he  continues  to  hold  all  three  posts. 

Mr.  Akiyama  was  named  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  Toronto  Symphony 
for  the  1968/69  season  and  in  1972 
was  appointed  Resident  Conductor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  Vancouver  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  a  position  he  holds 
concurrently  with  the  three  Japanese 
posts.  In  addition  to  his  duties  in  Van- 
couver, he  is  the  Music  Director  for 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
was  awarded  the  1974  Torii  Prize  for 
his  "outstanding  contribution  to  the 
development  and  advancement  of  clas- 
sical music  in  Japan."  Mr.  Akiyama 
resides  in  Vancouver  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  and  this  summer  marks 
his  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson 

Born  in  North  Dakota  of  Norwegian 
parents,  Phyllis  Bryn-Julson  was  first 
interested  in  a  career  as  a  pianist,  but 
Gunther  Schuller  encouraged  her  to 
pursue  voice  at  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  at  Tanglewood.  There  she  re- 
ceived the  Fromm  Foundation  Scholar- 
ship, the  High  Fidelity  Magazine  Award 
and  the  Composition-Performance 
Award. 

Miss  Bryn-Julson  has  appeared  in  re- 
cital across  the  country  and  has  ap- 
peared with  leading  American  orches- 
tras. This  spring  she  made  her  operatic 
debut  (in  the  principal  role  of  Malinche 
in  the  Opera  Company  of  Boston's 
American  premiere  of  Roger  Sessions' 
Montezuma)  and  a  debut  with  the  Chicago 
Symphony  in  the  world  premiere  of 
Alan  Stout's  Passion. 

She  also  gives  joint  recitals  for  voice 
and  organ  with  her  husband,  Donald 


Sutherland.  A  resident  of  Maryland, 
Miss  Bryn-Julson  is  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Theater  Chamber  Players 
and  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  She  has 
already  appeared  this  summer  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  at  Tanglewood  as 
soloist  for  Griffes's  Three  Poems  of  Fiona 
Macleod. 

Richard  Stilwell 

American  baritone  Richard  Stilwell, 
who  made  his  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra debut  as  Eugene  Onegin  in  the 
1974  Tanglewood  production,  was 
trained  at  Indiana  University  in  Bloom- 
ington  and  currently  studies  with 
Daniel  Ferro  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
winner  of  the  Fisher  Foundation  Award 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions; 
after  his  military  service,  he  auditioned 
for  the  New  York  City  Opera  and  was 
immediately  engaged,  making  his  New 
York  debut  in  1970  as  Pelleas  in  a  new 
production  of  Pelleas  et  Melisande.  After 
a  1974  New  York  revival,  he  made  his 
debut  as  Pelleas  at  London's  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  in  a 
production  conducted  by  Colin  Davis. 
In  the  spring  of  1975  he  sang  at  the 
Houston  Opera  in  La  Boheme  and  later 
opened  the  season  of  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival  Opera  in  the  title  role  of  Eugene 
Onegin  in  Russian.  Other  entries  in  his 
calendar  recently  have  been  a  new  pro- 
duction of  Monteverdi's  L'lncoronazione 
di  Poppea  for  the  San  Francisco  Opera, 
a  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  Cosi  fan 
tutte  and  Met  performances  of  11  Barbiere 
di  Siviglia,  and  the  New  York  City  Opera 
production  of  Monteverdi's  11  ritorno 
d'Ulisse  in  patria.  He  last  appeared  with 
the  Orchestra  this  April,  singing  the 
part  of  Jesus  in  the  Symphony  Hall 
performances  of  the  St.  Matthew 
Passion. 

Kenneth  Riegel 

A  leading  tenor  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  and  other  American  opera  com- 
panies, Kenneth  Riegel  is  also  a  frequent 
soloist  with  the  nation's  major  orches- 
tras. After  studying  at  the  Manhattan 
School    of    Music    and    the    Berkshire 
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Music  Center,  he  made  his  professional 
debut  in  1965  in  the  American  premiere 
of  Henze's  The  Stag  King  with  the  Santa 
Fe  Opera.  In  1969  he  debuted  with 
the  New  York  City  Opera;  during  the 
1972-73  season  he  sang  five  major  roles 
with  that  company.  The  same  season 
he  made  his  first  appearance  with  eight 
American  orchestras,  among  them  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony, the  Chicago  Symphony,  the 
American  Symphony  and  the  Boston 
Symphony.  He  made  his  Metropolitan 
Opera  debut  in  1973,  in  performances 
of  Berlioz's  Les  Troyens,  and  has  since 
appeared  in  Met  productions  of  Wozzeck, 
Fidelio  and  Die  Meistersinger.  In  the  coming 
year  he  will  for  the  first  time  be  singing 
Narraboth  in  Salome  and  Tamino  in  The 
Magic  Flute  at  the  Met,  and  will  in  addi- 
tion make  his  debuts  at  the  Flanders 
Festival,  the  Vienna  State  Opera  and 
the  Paris  Opera.  His  most  recent  ap- 
pearance with  the  Boston  Symphony 
came  earlier  this  summer  in  the  Liszt 
Faust  Symphony  conducted  at  Tangle- 
wood  by  Leonard  Bernstein. 

Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus 

The  Tanglewood  Festival  Chorus  was 
formed  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  Boston 
University  in  1970.  The  director  since 
its  foundation,  John  Oliver,  is  director 
of  choral  and  vocal  activities  for  Tangle- 
wood, a  member  of  the  MIT  faculty  and 
director  of  the  MIT  Choral  Society.  The 
Festival  Chorus  made  its  debut  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  in  a  1970  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  has 
since  taken  part  in  concerts  directed 
by  William  Steinberg,  Seiji  Ozawa, 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Colin  Davis,  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  Michael  Tilson  Thomas. 
Members  of  the  chorus  come  from  the 
Greater  Boston  area  and  from  all  walks 
of  life,  and  they  rehearse  throughout 
the  year.  The  Chorus's  first  appearance 
on  records,  in  the  Boston  Symphony's 
Damnation  of  Faust,  conducted  by  Seiji 
Ozawa,  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy 
as  the  best  choral  recording  of  the  year. 


Seth  McCoy 

Born  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
Seth  McCoy  began  his  professional 
career  as  a  soloist  with  the  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale.  In  the  years  since,  he  has 
performed  with  most  major  American 
orchestras  —  among  them  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  —  and  he 
was  chosen  to  appear  during  the  inau- 
gural week  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington.  He  has  given  recitals  in 
many  parts  of  this  country;  in  addition, 
he  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Bach 
Aria  Group.  He  made  his  Symphony 
Hall  debut  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
this  past  March,  and  has  for  several 
seasons  appeared  in  the  orchestra's 
concerts  at  Tanglewood  —  most  recent- 
ly in  this  summer's  performance  of 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

The  Boston  Boy  Choir 

The  Boston  Archdiocesan  Choir  School 
of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  Cambridge, 
was  founded  eleven  years  ago  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  Cardinal 
Gushing.  The  pupils,  ranging  in  age 
from  ten  to  fourteen,  receive  a  full 
academic  training  in  addition  to  an 
extensive  musical  education.  They  also 
take  part  regularly  in  the  services  of 
Saint  Paul's  Church,  located  near 
Harvard  Square.  The  Choir  has  taken 
part  in  Youth  Concerts  at  Symphony 
Hall,  and  has  sung  in  concerts  with 
the  Harvard-Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 
with  the  MIT  Choral  Society  and  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at 
Tanglewood  and  in  Symphony  Hall; 
its  most  recent  performance  with  the 
Orchestra  was  the  Si.  Matthew  Passion 
last  April.  Theodore  Marier,  a  resident 
of  Belmont,  has  been  Music  Director 
of  the  School  since  its  founding. 


After  30  years'  service,  Stanley  Benson, 
a  member  of  the  first  violins,  and  John 
Holmes,  second  oboe,  will  retire  from 
the  Orchestra  at  the  end  of  the  1976 
Tanglewood  season. 
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HANCOCK  SHAKER 
VILLAGE 

Original  18th  Century 
Village  Restored 

Open  daily  9:30-5:00 

Adults  $3  Children  $1 

Annual  Kitchen  Festival 
Week  of  August  2nd 

Route  20  Five  miles  West 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


"If  music 

bethefood 

of  love, 

play  on! 

ii 

^H^  OGDEN  FOOD  SERVICES 

Providing  food  and  drink. 
Enjoy  our  assortment  of  wine  and  cheese. 


Corporate  Benefactors 

of  the 

Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra 

Charles  River 
Broadcasting  Company 

Wm  Filene's  Sons  Company 

The  First  National  Bank 
Of  Boston 

The  Gillette  Company 

John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Merchants 
National  Bank 

New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company 

New  England  Telephone 
And  Telegraph  Company 

The  Shawmut 
Association  Banks 

State  Street  Bank 
And  Trust  Company 


Are  You  Seeking  a  Special 

Co-Ed  Preparatory  Boarding 

School  for  Your  Child? 

While  you  are  in  the  Tanglewood  area 
visit  The  Stockbridge  School  for  an 

interview  with  Director  Jack  Lockett. 

Established  in  1949,  fully  accredited, 
we  offer  Artist  in  Residence  Programs, 
Athletics,    and  6   to   1    Teacher   Ratio. 


The  Stockbridge  School 

Route  183,  Interlaken 

West  Stockbridge 

Ma.  01266 

413-298-5592 
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DINING  FOR  THOSE  WHO  KNO  W 

FROM  TANGLEWOOD  (Only  9  Miles) 
to  Route  41  and  295 

OPEN  FOR  DINNER 
Weekly  5:00  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4:00  to  10:30  p.m. 

YOUR  HOSTS 
JEAN  and  DOLORES  PETIT 

PHONE:  518-781-4451 
518-781-9994 

QUEECHY  LAKE  •  CANAAN,  N. Y. 
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■J^^WmWm  CLIP  AND  REDEEM  AT  DEERSKIN  MMMH^; 

■       10%  off  any  purchase       ■ 

at  Deerskin, 
the  No.  1  Leather  Store. 

Everything  in  Leather  Fashions,  Accessories,  Footwear. 

When  you  visit  our  new  Deerskin  store 
at  Lenox,  bring  this  ad  with  you. 

We'll  deduct  10%  from 
the  total  amount  of  your  purchase. 


DANVERS  •  PEMBROKE   •   FRAMINGHAM   •   LENOX 
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TRADING  POST 

615  Pittsfield  Road  (Rtc.  20)  Lenox,  Mass. 
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Twin  Fires  Arcade 

is  pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  12  unique  and  exciting  shops  dealing  in 


Antiques 


to  include  Fine  examples  of 
Early  Welsh,  Georgian  &  Victorian  English  unfinished  pine  furniture  and 
numerous,  assorted  &  interesting  accent  and  decorator  pieces  from  England 

circa  flso-jfctf 

Twin  Fires  Arcade  was  established  to  provide  New  England  residents  and  visitors,  as  well  as  the  trade, 
with  an  array  of  antique  shops  owned  and  operated  by  individuals  who  are  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields.  Each  weekend  Twin  Fires  Arcade  will  also  exhibit  the  work  of  a  well  known  area  artist.  The  Arcade 
is  a  re-creation  of  mid-1800's  shops  and  "stalls"  of  Camden  Passage,  Islington,  London,  England,  and 
is  located  indoors  in  a  recently  refurbished  barn  on  the  former  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  estate  at 

The  junction  of  Under  Mountain  Road  (Rt.  41)  and  Berkshire  School  Road 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts        413-229-8307 


^^^^^^Sst 
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The  Berkshire  Music  Center 

"One  more  thing  should  come  from  this  scheme, 
namely,  a  good  honest  school  of  musicians." 
—  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  on  founding  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

The  late  Serge  Koussevitzky  fervent- 
ly shared  Henry  Lee  Higginson's  vision 
of  a  "good  honest  school  for  musicians" 
— an  academy  where  young  musicians 
could  extend  their  artistic  training  and 
broaden  their  experience  under  the 
guidance  of  eminent  professionals. 
More  than  any  other  person,  it  was 
Koussevitzky  who  made  the  vision  a 
reality;  he  was  Director  of  the  Berkshire 
Music  Center  from  its  founding  in  1940 
until  his  death  in  1951,  and  his  vigorous 
leadership  has  remained  an  inspiring 
example  in  the  years  since. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Munch,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  the 
Center's  success  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony's present  Music  Director,  Seiji 
Ozawa,  studied  here  during  the  Munch 
era.  Alumni  of  the  Center  are  among 
the  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  music  world;  more  than  ten 
percent  of  the  members  of  this  coun- 
try's major  orchestras  are  graduates  of 
the  Center,  as  are  many  of  the  world's 
notable  conductors,  instrumental  solo- 
ists and  singers. 

Today  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  Center's  direction  is  in  the  hands  of 
Gunther  Schuller,  composer,  writer, 
conductor  and  President  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  Average  enroll- 
ment is  somewhat  over  400  each  sum- 
mer, of  which  approximately  175  are 
members  of  the  Center's  Fellowship 
Program;  this  provides  free  tuition  (and 
in  many  cases  free  board  and  expenses) 
for  instrumentalists,  singers,  conduct- 
ors and  composers  of  post-graduate 
caliber.  In  addition  to  the  Fellowship 
Program,  Boston  University,  through 
its  Tanglewood  Institute,  offers  several 
college-credit  programs  for  talented 
high  school  musicians;  the  noted  so- 
prano Phyllis  Curtin  directs  a  singers' 
seminar  highlighted  by  her  own  master 
classes.  Finally,  each  summer  the  Cen- 
ter's Festival  of  Contemporary  Music 
(August  14-18  this  year),  presented  in 


Getaway  to  Yesterday 

Visit  the  Inn  in  the  Berkshires  with  two 
centuries  of  tradition,  and  all  the  modern 
amenities.  Live  amidst  antiques.  Savor 
lobster,  homemade  apple  pie,  potables 
from  our  tavern.  Call  (413)  298-5545 
for  reservations. 

2tSB  Hie  Red  Lion  Inn 

Since  1773,  Stockbridge,  Mass.  01262 
On  Rte.  7,  south  of  Tanglewood 


Williamstown 
Theatre  festival 


Nikos  Psacharopoulos 

Our  22nd  Season  Includes: 

Heartbreak  House,  Orpheus  Descending, 

Born  Yesterday,  Our  Town,  and 

The  Three  Sisters 

July  1  -  August  29 

Phone  Reservations:  413-458-8146 

P.O.  Box  517,  Williamstown,  Ma.  02167 
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a  very  sptaal  toy  shop.. 


FETICH 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  ART 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BASKETRY 

POTTERY  •  WEAVINGS  •  KACHINAS 

MASKS  •  BEADWORK  •  JEWELRY 

QUILLWORK  AND  CLOTHING  FROM 

1840-1940  •  REPRESENTING  TRIBES 

ALL  ACROSS  NORTH  AMERICA 

Open  Daily  11-5  And  By  Appointment 

WORLD'S  END  •  Pine  &  Shamrock  Streets 
Stockbrldge,  Mats.  01262 


THE  WyKEHAM  DIFFERENCE 


Tucked  into  a  lovely  New  England  village, 
Wykeham  offers  the  warmth  of  a  small  girls'  school 
the  cultural  advantages  of  a  unique  and 
truly  outstanding  program  in  music  and 
the  other  creative  and  performing  arts, 
and  the  benefits  of  strong  college  preparatory 
academics  with  an  exceptional  range 
of  course  options.  Through  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  private  school  for  boys, 
many  courses  and  activities  are  co-educational 
With  a  balanced  involvement  in  academics, 
arts  and  athletics,  Wykeham  girls  (grades  9-12) 
develop  a  keen  sense  of  personal  direction, 
independence  and  confidence. 
For  catalog,  write  or  phone: 

Director  of  Admissions 

Wykeham  Rise 

Wykeham  Road 

Washington,  CT  06793 

Tel.  203/868-7347 


Tour  the 
Berkshires 

in  a 
sparkling 

clean 
Plymouth! 

Low  daily, 

weekly,  monthly 

rates  available. 


Open  7  days 

481  Dalton  Avenue 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

443-0051 
We  try  harder. 

Avis 
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cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard,  offers  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  most  advanced  music  of 
today's  composers  in  a  gala  week  of 
performances. 

The  Boston  Symphony's  Concert- 
master  and  Assistant  Conductor  Joseph 
Silverstein  heads  a  faculty  that  includes 
principal  players  and  members  of  the 
Orchestra  and  faculty  members  of  Bos- 
ton University's  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
plus  leading  soloists,  conductors  and 
composers.  The  Center  has  numerous 
studios  for  practice  and  chamber  music, 
and  an  extensive  library  of  music  litera- 
ture and  scores.  Rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center 
Orchestra  and  other  student  groups 
take  place  mostly  in  the  Theatre-Con- 
cert Hall,  while  lectures,  seminars,  con- 
ducting classes,  vocal  and  choral  re- 
hearsals, composers'  forums  and  cham- 
ber music  concerts  take  place  in  the 
Chamber  Music  Hall,  in  the  West  Barn, 
in  the  Hawthorne  Cottage,  on  the 
Rehearsal  Stage,  and  in  the  small  stu- 
dios both  on  the  Tanglewood  grounds 
and  in  buildings  leased  in  Lenox.  Each 
summer  the  Baldwin  Piano  and  Organ 
Company  generously  provides  nearly 
100  keyboard  instruments  for  individ- 
ual practice;  other  instruments — per- 
cussion, for  example — are  provided  by 
the  Orchestra. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  assisted  in 
supporting  the  Center  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  federal 
agency,  as  well  as  by  individual  and 
corporate  sponsors.  Scholarships  are 
awarded  to  the  majority  of  the  students, 
who  are  chosen  by  audition  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  cost  of  the  scholar- 
ship program  is  large  and  adds  sub- 
stantially to  the  Orchestra's  yearly 
deficit  —  one  major  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Friends  of  Music  at 
Tanglewood,  a  group  that  provides 
critical  support  for  the  Center.  A  brief 
account  of  members'  privileges  is  print- 
ed on  page  37,  and  more  information 
may  be  had  at  the  Friends'  Office  near 
the  Main  Gate.  We  invite  you  to  see 
and  hear  for  yourself  the  remarkable 
caliber  of  the  Center's  young  musicians. 
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"Expect  the  Unexpected" 

The  Square  Rigger  Restaurant  and  Cabaret  ispi 
known    for    "Good    Country    Cooking."    An 
informal  atmosphere  of  ship  hatch  tables,  rock^ 
=  fern  gardens.   Tiffany  lamps,   and   stain  glass 
windows,    located    by    the   Shaker   Mill    Pond. 
Serving  their  famous  Rigger  Burgers  and  pizzas, 
steaks,  seafood,  homemade  soups  and  deserts. 
X  Brunch,   lunch,   dinner,    nite  owl   snaks,    from 
=  10  am  to  2  am,  seven  days  a  week. 

The  Back  Room  .  .  .  Free  Movie  Festival      plus 

"The  Music  Showcase  of  the  Berkshires" 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

413-232-8565 

. . .  and  don't  miss  Mike  Schiffer: 

Ballads  &  Blues  on  a  Steinway  grand 

Six  nights  a  week  'til  2  a.m. 

The  Ice  Cream  Emporium 

at  the  Westbridge  Inn 


IMIMIMIIHIIMIIIIMIIIMIIMIIIB 
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Academics  &  Music 

Unusual  boarding  and  day  school  offering  fully  accredited  college  preparatory 
program  and  musical  training  for  the  talented  musician  and  for  those  seeking 
enrichment  in  the  performing  arts.  Established  in  1893.  Grade  7-12.  STUDY 
appljed  instrumental  and  vocal  music  for  credit  with  teachers  from  Boston 
University's  School  of  Music,  many  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  PERFORM  with  the  Greater  Boston  Youth  Symphony 
Orchestras  or  other  regional  orchestras.  ATTEND  open  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances of  the  B.S.O.  plus  concerts  on  campus.  ELECT  music  theory  and 
history  courses,  composition,  theatre,  dance  and  fine  arts.  Join  our 
choral  and  instrumental  ensembles.  Recipient  of  National  Humanities  Faculty 
Grant,  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  recognition  and 
Edward  Ford  Foundation  Grant.  47  acre  suburban  campus  25  minutes  from 
Boston's  artistic  resources.  Audition  or  tape  required.  Scholarships  available. 

Advisory  Board: 

Wilbur  D.Fullbright 

(Director.  B.U.  School  of  Music) 

Thomas  D.  Perry.  Jr. ( Director, 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

Gunther  Schuller  (President, 

New  England  Conservatory) 

Roman  Totenberg 

(B.U.  Professor  of  Music). 

Faculty: 

Daniel  Moore 

John  Daverio 

Martha  Yacyshyn 

Adele  Babcock 

Walnut  Hill  School 

For  catalog,  call  (617)  653-4312  or  write:  255  Highland.  Natick,  Mass.  01760 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  FAMOUS  YEAR  'ROUND  RESORT 
GREAT  BICENTENNIAL  TOUR  BASE 


Jug  Cnd 


on  1200  acres. . .  All  Summer  &  Winter  Sports, 
18  hole  golf  course  open  to  the  public,  Tennis 
&  Swimming  year  'round.  Trail  riding  and 
instruction,  Gift  Shop,  Fine  food  &  entertain- 
ment nightly,  cocktail  lounge,  Popular  con- 
vention center.  Also  great  Bicentennial  Tour 
Base.  Close  to  Tanglewood,  Norman  Rockwell, 
"right  in  the  heart  of  where  it  all  began." 
Stop  in  after  the  concerts  and  hear  the  best 
entertainment  in  the  Berkshires. 


FOR  RATES  &  COLOR  BROCHURE 

&  BICENTENNIAL  TOURS  DATA 

Write:  Box  720 

SOUTH  EGREMONT,  MASS.  01258 

Tel.:  (413)  528-0434 


ESSES  PEDLAR  IB8 } 

OPERA  HOUSE  : 


36  Luxury  Rooms 

FOOD«DR!fiK»LODG«NG 

Exit  16-1-91 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

(413)  532-9494 


For  information  about  advertising  in  the 
Boston  Symphony's  programs,  please 
contact  Steve  Ganak  Ad  Reps,  Statler 
Office  Building,  Boston  MA  02116. 
(617)  542-6913 


1/2  OFF  LIST 

for  all 

Nonesuch  LP's 

at 


berkshire 
record 
outlet 
inc. 


910  South  Street,  Pittsfield,  Ma.  01201 
"At  least  1/3  off  all  records  at  all  times" 

Hours:  1 1 :30  -  6  Monday  thru  Saturday 


200  years  later, 

and  we're  still 

providing  that  good 

Yankee  cooking, 

drink  and  lodging. 

Back  in  1771,  when  my  place  was  a 
stopover  for  hungry  travelers,  we  had  a 
reputation  for  our  generous  meals. 

And  we're  still  serving  that  good 
Yankee  cooking  today.  Like  roast  whole 
Cornish  game  hen,  sirloin  steak,  and  our 
individual  baked  lobster  pie. 

All  just  yi  mile  from  historic  Old 
Sturbridge  Village,  and  a  few  minutes 
from  Exit  9  of  the  Mass.  Turnpike.  Send 
for  my  free  brochure. 

Buddy  Adler ,  Innkeeper 


Publick  House 

On  the  Common  -Sturbridge.  Mass. -(6 1 7) 347  3313 
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In  and  Around 
the  Berkshires 

Tanglewood  is  but  one  of  the  many 
activities  and  events  constantly  enrich- 
ing the  Berkshires;  a  complete  listing 
may  be  found  in  Berkshire  Week,  a  summer 
magazine  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  and 
Torrington  Register.  Copies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Main  Gate  and  the  Lion 
Gate.  Some  highlights: 

Berkshire  Theatre  Festival 

Stockbridge 

Lenox  Arts  Center 

Lenox 

Williamstown  Theatre 

Williamstown 

Jacob's  Pillow  Dance  Festival 

Lee 

Aston  Magna 

Great  Barrington 

Berkshire  Museum 

Pittsfield 

Clark  Art  Institute 

Williamstown 

Hancock  Shaker  Village 

Hancock 

Chesterwood  Studio  Museum 

Glendale 

Lenox  Library 

Lenox 

Stockbridge  Historical  Society 

Stockbridge 

Naumkeag 

Stockbridge 

Mission  House 

Stockbridge 

Old  Corner  House 

Stockbridge 

Berkshire  Garden  Center 

Stockbridge 

Pleasant  Valley  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Lenox 

South  Mountain  Concerts 

Pittsfield 


VISIT  BERKSHIRE  LAKES  ESTATES 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTRY  LIVING 

AT  ITS  BEST! 

Small  Lakefront  Community 

Swim  and  boat  on  2  crystal  clear  mountain 
lakes.  Play  tennis,  badminton,  volleyball 
and  basketball  on  community  courts.  Live 
in  privacy  adjacent  to  a  large  state  forest. 

Berkshire  Lakes  Estates 

Yokum  Pond  Road 
.    Becket,  Mass.  01223 
Tel.  413-623-8747 

TO  VISIT:  Mass.  Turnpike  to  Lee,  Mass.-Rt.  20 
East.  Continue  4  miles  to  Belden's  Tavern.  Left 
for  2  miles  to  Berkshire  Lakes  Estates. 


Grand  Hotel 
Curtis 

on  the  Village  Green 
Lenox,  Mass.  (413)  637-0016 
Amid  the  echoes  of  Tanglewood, 
Stay  and  dine  in  old  world  elegance. 
Delightful    accommodations, 
Elevator  and  telephone  service  — 
Al  fresco  dining  on  the  piazzas 
Surrounding  the  heated  pool, 
Dancing  nightly  in  the  lounge, 
Supper  dining  in  the  garden 
After  each  concert.  A  Complete 
Berkshire  Experience! 
Under  New  Management 


ARROWHEAD 

Where  Herman  Melville  wrote 

MOBY-DICK 

Headquarters 

Berkshire  County  Historical  Society 

780  Holmes  Rd.,  Pittsfield,  Ma. 


Open:  Mon.  -  Sat.  10  -  5 
Sun.  1-5  Closed  Tues. 


Aduits  $1.00 


Students  .50 
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CHESTERWOOD 

STOCKBRIDGE 


Summer  Home  and  Studio  of 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 

Garden,  Nature  Trail, 
Paintings,  Barn  Sculpture  Gallery 

Adults  $1.75  •  Children  $.75 
Daily  10-5 


a  property  of 
The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 


BgKSHII 
FESTIVAL 

Stockbridge 


June  22  -  July  11 
The  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  musical  comedy 

OF  THEE  I  SING 

by  George  and  Ira  Gershwin,  George  S.  Kaufman 
and  Morrie  Ryskind 

July  13  -  July  25 

James  Coco  and  Dody  Goodman  in 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
SLEPT  HERE 

by  Moss  Hart  and  George  S.  Kaufman 

July  27  -  August  8 

Beatrice  Straight  &  Kevin  IvtcCarthy  in 

THE  LION  IN  WINTER 

by  James  Goldman 
August  10  -  August  29 

Ruth  Gordon  in  HO!  HO!  HO! 

A  new  comedy  by  Miss  Gordon, 
directed  by  Garson  Kanin 

Fritz  Holt  and  Barry  M.  Brown,  Producers 

Tues.  Wed.  &  Thurs.  Eves  at  8:30;  Sun.  Eve  at  7:30; 
Wed.  Mat.  at  2:30;  Sat.  Mat.  at  5:00;  prices 
$7.50  &  $6.00;  Fri.,  Sat.  Eves  at  9:00;  prices 
$8.50  &  $7.00  (413)  298-5536 

Also  At  The  Festival:  In  the  Unicorn  (barn) 
Theatre,  three  new  American  plays;  Thursdays 
through  Sundays.  In  the  Proposition  Theatre, 
the  Proposition  Company  of  Boston,  with  after- 
theatre  entertainment,  Thursdays  through  Sun- 
days, and  a  children's  theatre  Thursday,  Saturday, 
Sunday  afternoons. 


ASIAN    GALLERY 

Far  Eastern  Art 

CURTIS  HOTEL 
MAIN  STREET,  LENOX,  MASS.  01240 

24  EAST  80th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10021 


(413)  637-ODI6 


(212)  734-1379 
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The  Executive  Committee 

Tanglewood  Council  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mrs.  John  S.  McLennan 
Mr.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Co-Chairmen 

Mr.  John  Kittredge 

Secretary/Treasurer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Klein 

Talks  and  Walks 

Mrs.  Richard  Marcure 
Mrs.  George  Vazakas 

Tent 

Mrs.  Arthur  Aronoff 
Mrs.  Archie  Peace 

Student  Affairs 

Mrs.  Desmond  Tivy 

Tent  tea  and  coffee 

Mrs.  Samuel  Boxer 
Mrs.  Roger  Voisin 

Sales  and  Information 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Jackson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Wells 

Public  Relations 
and  Membership 

Mr.  Jeffrey  R.  Winslow 

Business 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Musical  Marathon  Co-ordinator 

Mrs.  James  Garivaltis 

Mrs.  Charles  Capers 

Mrs.  Kelton  M.  Burbank 

Benefits,  receptions  and  meetings 

Mrs.  Peter  van  S.  Rice 

Tanglewood-Boston  liaison 

Mrs.  Anatole  Haemmerle 

Boston-Tanglewood  liaison 


\ 


Pillow 


Located  in  the  Township  of  Becket,  Mass. 
Norman  Walker,  Director 

August  10-14 
Teodoro  Morca — 
The  Claude  Kipnis 
Mime  Theatre 


June  29— July  3 

Eight  Soloists  from  the 

Royal  Danish  Ballet 

July  6-10 
Suzanne  Farrell 
&  Peter  Martins 
The  Danscompany 
Annabelle  Gamson 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

July  13-17 

The  Maria  Alba  Spanish 

Dance  Company 

July  20-14 

The  Nikolais  Dance 

Theatre 

Julv  27-31 
Emily  Frankel 
Charles  Moore  — 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 

August  3-7 

The  Milwaukee  Ballet 
Company  with  guest 
artist  Ted  Kivitt 

How  to  Reach  Jacob's  Pillow: 

Approx.150  miles  from  Boston  near  Tangle- 
wood.  Lee-Pittsf ield  exit  on  the  Mass.  Turnpike. 
Public  transportation  from  Boston  via  Grey- 
hound to  Lee,  Mass. 

For  information  and  reservations: 

Call  10  a.m.— 9  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Sat.  (413)  243-0745 

Dance  Festival 


August  17-21 
Jo-Ann  Bruggemann  & 
Bob  Bowyer 
Classical  Pas  de  Deux 
Jacob's  Pillow  Dancers 


Performances: 

Tues.  through  Sat, 
Curtain  times:  Tues., 
7:30  pm.,Wed.,Fri.,& 
Sat. ,8:40  pm.,  Thurs. 
and  Sat. .Matinees: 
3:00  pm. 

Tickets: 

$7.50,  $6.50  and  $5.00. 
Available  at  Ticketron, 
or  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Box  Office. 


I 


America's  FIRST  Dance  Festival, 

Box  287,  Lee,  Mass.  01238. 


J 


THE 
OLD  CORNER  HOUSE 


Paintings  by 

NORMAN  ROCKWELL 

On  permanent  exhibit 

Open  Year  Round  —  Daily  10-5  p.m. 

Except  Tuesdays 

Adults  $1.00  Children  25C 
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Seiji  Ozawa 
The  Boston  Symphony 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

1976 
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Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 
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The  Friends  of  Music 
at  Tanglewood 

Membership  provides  you  with  exciting  opportunities  and 
privileges  all  year  long.  It's  the  secret  buy  of  the  Berkshires! 


Free  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Concerts: 

Over  40  concerts  each  summer  by  the 
members  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
summer  academy  for  the  advanced 
study  of  music.  These  outstanding  mid- 
week concerts  include  chamber  music 
recitals,  full  orchestra  concerts,  vocal 
and  choral  programs,  and  the  annual 
Festival  of  Contemporary  Music, 
Tanglewood's  "festival  within  a  festi- 
val." Friends  Concert  Memberships  for 
individuals  and  families  are  available 
for  $25.00. 

Advance  Program  Information 
and  Ticket  Ordering  Forms: 

Approximately  one  month  before  the 
public  sale  of  seats  in  the  early  spring, 
Friends  will  be  sent  the  advance  Berk- 
shire Festival  programs  and  a  priority 
ticket  application.  Friends  will  also 
receive  the  monthly  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  publication,  "BSO." 


Tent  Membership: 

The  Tanglewood  Tent,  available  to 
contributors  of  $75  and  over,  provides 
a  hospitable  gathering  place  behind  the 
Music  Shed  where  food  and  drink  may 
be  purchased  on  concert  days.  Hot 
buffet  dinners  are  served  on  Saturday 
evenings  beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  (Reser- 
vations must  be  made  through  the 
Friends  Office  no  later  than  12:00  noon 
on  the  Wednesday  preceding  each 
Saturday  evening  buffet.) 

Special  Parking  For 
Friends: 

Two  convenient  reserved  parking  areas 
are  available  to  all  donors  of  $150  or 
more  for  all  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts:  either  the  Box  Parking 
Lot  (Hawthorne  Street  entrance),  or 
the  Tent  Parking  Lot  (West  Street 
entrance). 

For  information,  contact: 
Friends  of  Music  at  Tanglewood 
Lenox,  Ma.  01240 
(413)  637-1600 
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Bring  home  a  legend. 


When  you  go  out  to  buy  a 
stereo  system,  you'll  be 
matching  sophisticated,  ex- 
pensive components  from  a 
vast  array  of  choices. 

More  important  (be- 
cause good  music  means  a 
lot  to  you),  you'll  be  select- 
ing an  important  part  of  your 
personal  environment. 

So  you  don't  want  to 
be  let  down,  not  even  a  little 
bit.  That's  why  the  speakers 
you  bring  home  should  be 
Bose  901s.® 

You'll  be  impressed  with 
your  new  901s  as  soon  as  you 
unpack  them.  They're  beau- 
tifully crafted  and  surpris- 
ingly compact. 

When  you  turn  them  on 
for  the  first  time,  you'll  hear 
an  extraordinarily  open, 
spacious  sound  that  very 
effectively  reproduces  the 
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feeling  of  a  live,  concert-hall 
performance,  a  sound  that 
reviewers  all  over  the  world 
have  praised  since  the  901 
was  introduced  eight  years 
ago. 

The  unique  sound  of  the 
Bose  901  Direct/Reflecting^ 
loudspeaker  system  is  the 
result  of  three  interrelated 
technical  developments: 
proper  balancing  of  reflected 
and  direct  sound;  the  use  of 
multiple  full-range  drivers 
(rather  than  conventional 
woofers  and  tweeters);  and 
the  use  of  electronic  active 
equalization. 

We  invite  you  to  go  to  a 
Bose  dealer,  listen,  and  com- 
pare the  901  to  any  other 
speaker,  regardless  of  size  or 
price.  Then  you'll  begin  to 
know  why  the  Bose  901  has 
become  something  more 


than  a  loudspeaker  system 
for  thousands  of  music 
lovers  all  over  the  world. 

For  a  full-color  brochure  on 
the  901  loudspeaker  system, 
write:  Bose,  Dept.  BPT, 
The  Mountain,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701. 
Patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  Mountain 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701 


Rolling 
HUlS 

M.  JL  CONDOMINIUMS 
The  most  complete  condominium 
community  in  all  of  New  England 

Ideally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  scenic  Berkshire  Mountains,  close  by  to 
Tanglewood  and  Jacobs  Pillow,  Rolling  Hills  offers  the  ultimate  in 

spacious  duplex  homes.  Features  include  2  bedrooms,  2  full  baths,  fully 

applianced  kitchen,  large  living  and  dining  areas,  a  balcony,  and  lower 

level  recreation  room.  As  much  as  1942  square  feet  of  living  space  all 

air-conditioned  and   carpeted.  For  recreation  we  have  '  2  tennis  courts, 

swimming  pool,  putting  green,  a  clubhouse,  saunas  and  whirlpool  bath. 


For  a  pleasurable  afternoon,  take  a  drive 

through  the  Berkshires  to  Lenox,  Mass. 

on  route  7-20,  you'll  delight  in 

discovering  this  most  complete 

condominium  community  with  prices 

starting  at  $29,900. 


(413)  637-2781 

90rf  financing  available 


Marketed  by 

\yj  THE  FLATLEY  COMPANY 
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Choose  From 
Over  25,000  Items. 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY 
ALL  YEAR 

9-5:30  P.M. 


actoub  zctiHtta 

•  •  .  (8t€i^€Ot44    e^fWWtfT 

A  complete  source  for  China,  Glass,  Dinnerware,  Clocks,  Candles, 
Lamps,  Lighting  Fixtures,  Baskets  k  Pottery,  Woodenware, 
Pewter,  Brass  &  Copper,  Door  Stops,  Hitching  Posts,  Weather  - 
vanes,  Braided  k  Hooked  Rugs,  Woven  Coverlets,  Place  Mats  & 
Table  Linens,  Gourmet  Cookware,  Colonial  Hardware,  Franklin 
Stoves,  Andirons  k  Fireplace  Equipment,  Pictures,  Wall  Hangings, 
Mechanical  Banks,  Unique  Toys,  Exciting  Imports,  Decorative 
Accessories,  Documentary  Fabrics  k  Wallpapers,  Upholstered  k 
Early  American  Furniture, Authorized  "Colonial  Williamsburg" 
and  "Museum  Collection"  Reproductions,  Pennsylvania  House 
Furniture,  Authentic  Americana  and  distinctive  Country  Clothes. 


Fine  Furniture 


Recapture  Yesteryear  s 
Yankee  Nostalgia  at 

Seth  &  Jed's  Country  Store 


Herbs  and  Spices 

Old -Fashioned 
Candy 

Imported  Delicacies 

Papeteries 

Maple  Products 

Choice  Cheeses 

Jams  and  Jellies 

Apothecary  Jars 


Gourmet  Foods 
Coffee    Tea    Honey 
Home  Baked  Goods 
Preserves 
Fresh  Ground  Peanut  Putter 
Water  Driven  Stone  Ground  Flour 


Aunt  Abigails  Attic  — , 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTRY  CLOTHES      " J 

■J* 

a  As  featured  weekly  in 

■»"^   A  v4L  TMF 

NEWXDRKER 
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j.  Till 
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In  the  Big  Red  Barns  on  Stockbridge  Road,  Route  7  1  Mile  North  of  Great  Barrington  Telephone:  113  528  1500 
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Sponsored  by  the 

BERKSHIRE    MUSIC    CENTER 

in  cooperation   with   the 

FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD. 


Festival  of 
Contemporary 

Music 
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PUBLISHERS  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

SINCE  1800 


Adams  Amram  Babbitt  Badings  Baird  Barati  Bassett  Bauer  Beck  Becker 
Berberian  Berger  Binkerd  Cage  Cardew  Chapman  Chihara  Chou  Cowell 
Crumb  Curtis  Dahl  Dan  van  Delden  Donovan  Earls  Ehret  El-Dabh  Engel 
Evett  Feldman  Finney  Fiser  Fisher   Flanagan  Fukushima  Glanville  -Hicks 
Globokar  Griffes  Hampton  Hannay  Harrison  Helm  Helps  Hiller  Hoffman 
Hovhaness  Huggler  Hutcheson  Ichiyanagi  Imbrie  Irino  Ives  Johnson  Jones 
Kagel  Kay  Kelemen  Kolb  Kolman  Korn  Krul  Ligeti  Lockwood  London 
Loudova  Luening  Lybbert  Macero  Mamlok  Mayuzumi  McPhee  Mechem 
Mellnaes  Mitchell  Monnikendam  Moran  Nystedt  Osborne  Overton  Palmer 
Parris  Peeters  Penderecki  Pinkham  Pisk  Porter  Raxach  Read  Reck 
Reynolds  Rhodes  Riegger  D.  Riley  Rorem  Ross  Schwantner  Serebrier 
Shifrin  Siegmeister  Sinzheimer  Smith  Stevens  Stout  S.  Stravinsky  Surinach 
Sydeman  Takahashi  Takemitsu  Tcherepnin  Titcomb  Townsend  Trimble 
Ung  Ussachevsky  Verrall  Villa-Lobos  Walcha  Wangenheim  Whittenberg 
Willan  Wilson  Wishart  Wolff  Wolpe  Woollen  Wuorinen  Young  Yuasa  Zador 

C.F.  PETERS  CORPORATION 

373  Park  Avenue  South       New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

A  complimentary  copy  of  our  Contemporary  Music  Catalogue  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Tanglewood  Music  Store  or  directly  from  us  upon  request.  This 
interesting  and  educational  survey  lists  1500  contemporary  compositions  and 
features      45     biographies      and      handwritten      statements      on      music. 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


Tang  I 


ewooc 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Artistic  Director 

JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 

AARON  COPLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Emeritus 

JOHN  OLIVER,  Head  of  Vocal  Music  Activities 

GILBERT  KALISH,  Head  of  Keyboard  Activities 

DENNIS  HELMRICH,  Head  Vocal  Coach 

DANIEL  R.  GUSTIN,  Administrator 

RICHARD  ORTNER,  Assistant  Administrator 

HARRY  SHAPIRO,  Orchestra  Manager 

JAMES  WHITAKER,  Chief  Coordinator 

CAROL  WOODWORTH,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty 

ELIZABETH  BURNETT,  Librarian 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

presented  in  cooperation  with 

THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT  HARVARD 


FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 


GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  Director 
THEODORE  ANTONIOU,  Assistant  Director 

BETSY  JOLAS 
GEORGE  CRUMB 
MILTON  BABBITT 
YEHUDI  WYNER 

Guest  Teachers 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
is  maintained  for  advanced  study  in  music. 

Sponsored  by  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SEIJI  OZAWA,  Music  Director 

THOMAS  D.  PERRY,  JR.,  Executive  Director 

THOMAS  W.  MORRIS,  Manager 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 

In  1940,  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  was 
established  at  Tanglewood  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  fulfillment  of  the 
dream  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  its  Music  Direc- 
tor, to  provide  an  environment  in  which  young 
musicians  could  continue  their  professional 
training  and  add  to  their  artistic  experience 
through  the  guidance  of  eminent  musicians. 
The  Center  was  developed  under 
Koussevitzky's  leadership  until  his  death  in 
1951 ,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Munch.  Erich  Leinsdorf  became  the  next 
Music  Director  in  1963,  to  be  succeeded  in 
1970  by  a  tripartite  directorship  comprising 
two  Artistic  Directors,  Seiji  Ozawa  and 
Gunther  Schuller,  and  Leonard  Bernstein  as 
Adviser.  Seiji  Ozawa  became  Music  Director 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1973,  and  now  he 
and  Gunther  Schuller  share  responsibilities 
for  the  artistic  direction  of  the  Music  Center. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Center,  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  composers  and  contem- 
porary music  at  Tanglewood  has  been  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  established 
in  1942  by  Serge  Koussevitzky,  then  Music 
Director  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
in  memory  of  his  wife  Natalie. 

THE  FROMM  MUSIC  FOUNDATION  AT 
HARVARD 

The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  is  dedicated  to 


the  furtherance  of  contemporary  music  and 
commissioning  new  works,  as  well  as  sponsor- 
ing the  study,  performance,  publication  and 
recording  of  new  music.  The  Foundation  also 
sponsors  the  yearly  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music  at  Tanglewood. 

In  1972,  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation 
became  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at 
Harvard  University.  On  the  premise  that  a 
foundation  must  be  able  to  exist  indepen- 
dently of  any  one  individual,  the  programs  of 
the  Foundation  are  presently  directed  by  a 
committee  of  three:  the  Chairman  of  the 
Harvard  Music  Department,  at  the  present 
time  Luise  Vosgerchian,  Gunther  Schuller  and 
Paul  Fromm. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  recently 
announced  a  policy  of  renewed  support  for 
performances  of  already  commissioned  or 
existing  contemporary  works,  as  well  as  a  new 
commissioning  program  which  actively  solicits 
the  collaboration  of  performers  and  perform- 
ing groups. 

Perhaps  no  foundation  has  used  its  resources 
to  such  optimum  effect  in  the  service  of  con- 
temporary music  as  the  Fromm  Foundation. 
Its  commissioning  project  alone  -  having  pro- 
duced some  ninety  works  in  its  first  twenty 
years  -  is  indicative  of  the  importance  of  the 
Foundation's  role  in  American  and  world 
music.  Tanglewood  is  proud  to  continue  its 
association  with  this  unique  foundation. 


TANGLEWOOD 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

The  Contemporary  Music  Program  at  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  comprises  two  kinds 
of  activity:  the  study  and  performance  of  con- 
temporary music,  and  instruction  in  composi- 
tion for  a  limited  number  of  composers  whose 
previous  studies  and  experiences  have  pre- 
pared them  for  work  on  an  advanced  level. 
The  program  is  headed  by  Gunther  Schuller, 
President  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  Student  composers  not  only  receive 
instruction  from  Mr.  Schuller  and  Betsy  Jolas, 
but  also  participate  in  a  series  of  seminars 
conducted  by  Ms.  Jolas,  Yehudi  Wyner, 
George  Crumb,  Milton  Babbitt,  and  Theodore 
Antoniou.  Compositions  by  the  student  com- 
posers are  performed  at  various  Berkshire 
Music  Center  concerts,  and  prepared,  as  are 
the  concerts  of  the  Festival  of  Contemporary 
Music,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Schuller 
and  Mr.  Antoniou. 


THE  FESTIVAL 

"The  Festival  of  Contemporary  Music  was  ini- 
tiated in  1963.  The  generous  support  of  the 
Fromm  Music  Foundation  has  made  possible 
this  week-long  encounter  with  contemporary 
music  -  an  institution  at  Tanglewood,  a  festi- 
val within  a  Festival. 


"Its  purposes  are  manifold.  It  provides  a 
forum  for  new  ideas  and  directions  in  music, 
and  as  such  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  annual  events  in  the  vital  process  of 
maintaining  a  lively  contact  between  the  com- 
poser and  the  performer,  and  in  turn,  their 
publics.  Performance  exists  in  effect  only  as 
the  result  of  the  composer's  creative  efforts.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  obligation  of  every  per- 
forming musician  to  keep  the  life-stream  of 
music  -  composition  -  flowing  and  alive.  The 
young  men  and  women  who  come  to 
Tanglewood  as  Fellowship  students,  perform- 
ing in  addition  to  19th  century  music  a  wide 
variety  of  contemporary  music,  are  meeting 
this  challenge  as  a  part  of  their  professional 
commitment  to  music  in  all  its  diversity. 

"The  Fromm  Music  Foundation  and  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  provide  a  stimulus  to 
these  activities  by  annually  commissioning  a 
number  of  works  by  young  composers  who 
have  established  themselves  in  their  field. 


"The  Festival  does  not  claim  to  be  compre- 
hensive or  all-permissive,  but  has  presented 
over  the  years  a  wide  sampling  of  contempo- 
rary music  from  all  countries  and  in  all  styles 
and  concepts,  ranging  from  young  'unknowns' 
to  the  well-established  20th  century  masters." 


■Gunther  Schuller 


New  from  Acoustic  Research 


Seiji  Ozawa  chose  the  AR-10n  for  listening  at  home 


Seiji  Ozawa  is  Music  Director  of  both  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony.  He  listens  to  music  'live'  almost  every  day.  At  home  he 
continues  his  listening  with  AR-10n  speakers.  We  believe  that  a  high  fidelity 
speaker  system  could  receive  no  greater  compliment. 


Acoustic  Research 

1 0  American  Drive 
Norwood 

Massachusetts  02062 
Telephone  617  769  4200 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSI< 

Saturday,  August  14,  2:30  p.m. 

Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 

Tanglewood 


FELLOWS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


DAVID  STOCK 


Dreamwinds  (1975) 
first  performance 


AHMED  ESSYAD 


Sultanes  (1975] 

for  electronic  tape 

first  American  performance 


BETSY  JOLAS 


Quatourll  (1964) 
Elizabeth  Parcells,  sopranc 


intermission 


DENNIS  RILEY 


Concertino  *(1976) 

I  quarter  note  =  72 

II  quarter  note  =  72 

III  quarter  note  =  6C 

first  performance 

Daniel  Nazareth,  conductor 


william  Mckinley 


Paintings  no.  2  (1975) 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 
Autumn 
Epilogue 

Michael  Pratt,  conductoi 


Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 
Foundation  at  Harvard. 


Baldwin  Piano 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  MUSIC  ON  NONESUCH 


Elliott  Carter 

Double  Concerto  for  Harpsichord  &  Piano 
with  Two  Chamber  Orchestras 
(a  Fromm  Foundation  commission) 

Jacobs,  harpsichord;  Kalish,  piano 

The  Contemporary  Chamber  Ens,  Weisberg  cond. 

Duo  for  Violin  &  Piano 
Zukofsky,  violin;  Kalish,  piano 
H-71314 

Donald  Martino 

Notrurno 

(1974  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Music) 
Charles  Wiiorinen 
Speculum  Speculi 

Speculum  Musicae 
Shulman,  Sherry,  conds. 
H-71300 

Charles  Ives 

Songs 

DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano;  Kalish,  piano 
H-71325 

George  Crumb 

Music  for  a  Summer  Evening  (Makrokosmos  III) 
for  Two  Amplified  Pianos  &  Percussion 
(a  Fromm  Foundation  commission) 

Kalish,  Freeman,  pianos;  DesRoches,  Fitz,  percussion 
H-71311 

William  Bolcom 

Open  House:  a  Song  Cycle  for  Tenor  &  Chamber  Orchestra/ 
Commedia:  for  (almost)  18th- Century  Orchestra 

Sperry,  tenor;  The  Saint  Paul  Chamber  Orch,  Da  vies  cond. 
H-71324 

Charles  Ives 

String  Quartets  Nos.  1  &  2 

The  Concord  String  Quartet 
H-71306 


Spectrum:  New  American  Music,  Volume  IV 
Works  by  Wolpe,  Rochberg,  Jones 

Bryn-Julson,  soprano;  DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano; 
The  Contemporary  Chamber  Ens,  Weisberg  cond. 
H-71302 

Spectrum:  New  American  Music,  Volume  V 
Works  by  Babbitt,  Anderson,  Wernick 

DeGaetani,  mezzo-soprano;  Gilbert,  cantor; 
The  Contemporary  Chamber  Ens,  Weisberg  cond. 
H-71303 

Charles  Wuorinen 

String  Trio/Bearbeitungen  iiber  das 
Glogauer  Liederbuch/Grand  Bamboula 

Members  of  Speculum  Musicae; 

The  Light  Fantastic  Players,  Shulman  cond. 

H-71319 

Arnold  Schoenberg 

Piano  Music 

Paul  Jacobs,  piano 
H-71309 

Elliott  Carter 

String  Quartets  Nos.  1  &  2 

The  Composers  Quartet 
H-71249 


To  be  released  Fall  1976 

Arnold  Schoenberg 

Serenade  for  Seven  Instruments  &  Bass  Voice,  Op.  24 

Bell,  bass;  The  Light  Fantastic  Players,  Shulman  cond. 
H-71331 

Piano  Etudes  by  Bartok,  Busoni,  Messiaen, 
Stravinsky 

Paul  Jacobs,  piano 
H-71334 


Send  for  complete  catalogue: 
Nonesuch  Records,  1855  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL  CONCERTS 
SHED,  TANGLEWOOD 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 


GEORGE  CRUMB 


CHARLES  T.GRIFFES 


Saturday,  August  14,  8:30  p.m. 

Echoes  II  (1968) 

(Echoes  of  Time  and  the  River) 

Four  Processionals  for  Orchestra 

Three  Poems  of  Fiona  MacCleod  (1918) 

Phyllis  Bryn-Julson,  soprano 


intermission 


CHARLES  IVES 


Symphony  no.  4  (1910-16) 

Tanglewood  Choir 
John  Oliver,  conductor 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
SEIJI  OZAWA,  conductor 


GEORGE  ROCHBERG 


Sunday,  August  15,  2:30  p.m. 

Violin  Concerto  (1974) 

Isaac  Stern,  violin 


intermission 


JOHANNES  BRAHMS 


Symphony  no.  1 ,  Opus  68 


Baldwin  Piano 
RCA  Victor,  Philips  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  Records 


NEW  WORKS  FOR  ORCHESTRA 

BELWIN-MILLS 


represented  by 


BELWIN-MILLS 

Leonardo  BALADA 

Louis  W.  BALLARD 

Harold  FAR BER MAN 

William  GOLDSTEIN 

Walter  MAYS 

MIDDENDORF/SMITH 

T/iomasPASATIERI 

Philip  RHODES 

Gerhard  SAMUEL 

STRAVINSKY/RUDOLF 

LEEDS  MUSIC  (Canada) 

Clermont  PEPIN 

E.  B.  MARKS 

William  BOLCOM 
Robert  MOEVS 
MOECK  VERLAG  (Germany) 

Andrzej  DOBROWOLSKI 
Zygmut  KRAUZE 

M.C.A. 

Robert  STARER 
Morton  SUBOTNICK 

NOVELLO 

Richard  Rodney  BENNETT 
Thea  MUSGRAVE 

RICORDI 

Niccolo  CASTIGLIONI 
Giacomo  MANZONI 

B.  SCHOTTS  SOEHNE 

Jean  FRANCAIX 
Hans  Werner  HE NZE 
Krzysztof  PENDERECKI 
SUVINI  ZERBONI 

Carlos  Roques  ALS\N A 
Carlos  Roques  ALS\NA 


'PONCE  DE  LEON  (Narrator  &  Orchestra).  24  mins. 

INCIDENT  AT  WOUNDED  KNEE  (Chamber  Orchestra).  Study  Score.  15  mins. 
'GREAT  AMERICAN  COWBOY  SUITE  (Orchestra).  14  mins. 
'CELEBRATION  OVERTURE,  Bicentennial  opener  (Small  Orchestra).  1 1  mins. 

FUNERAL  MARCH  FOR  JAN  PALACH  (Orchestra).  15  mins. 
'STAND  UP  FOR  AMERICA,  Bicentennial  march  (Orchestra).  5  mins. 

RITES  DE  PASSAGE  (Medium  Voice  &  Orchestra).  Vocal  Score.  1 1  mins. 
*BLUEGRASS  FESTIVAL,  SUITE  (Bluegrass  Group  &  Orchestra).  18  mins. 

COLD  WHEN  THE  DRUM  SOUNDS  FOR  DAWN  (Chamber  Orchestra).  16  mins. 

LE  SACRE  DU  PRINTEMPSt  (Revised,  reduced  orchestration).  Full  Score.  40  mins. 

QUASARS,  Symphony  No.  3  (Orchestra).  Study  Score  in  prep.  18  mins. 

COMMEDIA  (Chamber  Orchestra).  Study  Score  in  prep.  (Nonesuch  Records).  10  mins. 
'MAIN-TRAVELLED  ROADS  (Orchestra).  Milwaukee  Symph.  Bicentennial  commission.  12  mins. 

MUSIC  FOR  ORCHESTRA  #2.  Full  Score.  8  mins. 
PIECE  FOR  ORCHESTRA  #2.  Full  Score.  10  mins. 

JOURNALS  OF  A  SONGMAKER  (Soprano,  Baritone  &  Orchestra).  25  mins. 
BEFORE  THE  BUTTERFLY  (Orchestra,  with  amplified  solo  group).  20  mins. 

ZODIAC  (Orchestra).  National  Symph.  Bicentennial  commission.  17  mins. 
VIOLA  CONCERTO  (  Orchestra).  22  mins. 

INVERNO  IN-VER  (Small  Orchestra).  Full  Score.  10  mins. 
VARIABILI  (Chamber  Orchestra).  Full  Score.  10  mins. 

*LA  VILLE  MYSTERIEUSE,  after  the  Jules  Verne  novel  (Orchestra).  18  mins. 
TRISTAN  (Piano,  Tape  &  Orchestra).  Study  Score.  50  mins. 
SYMPHONY  #1  (Orchestral Angel  Records).  Study  Score.  30  mins. 

APPROACH  (Piano,  Solo  Percussion  &  Orchestra).  Full  Score.  15  mins. 
SCHICHTEN  (Chamber  Orchestra).  Full  Score.  20  mins. 

indicates  appropriate  for  light  programs 
tindicates  for  U.S.A.  only. 


All  inquiries  to: 


BELWIN-MILLS 


RENTAL-PERFORMANCE  DEPARTMENT  16  West  61st  St..  New  York  City  10023 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSh 

Sunday,  August  15,  8:30  p.m. 

Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 

Tanglewood 


FELLOWS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 
THEODORE  ANTONIOU,  conductor 


NIKOSSKALKOTTAS 


Octet  (1931) 

Allegro  Moderato 

Andante  Cantabile 

Presto 


CHINARYUNG 


THEODORE  ANTONIOU 


Mohori  (1974) 
first  performance 

Janice  Meyerson,  mezzo-soprano 

Jeux  (1963) 

Moderato 

Allegro 

A  piacere 

Presto 

Andante 

David  Heiss,  cello 


intermission 


LUIGI  DALLAPICCOLA 


CHRISTIAN  WOLFF 


BETSY  JOLAS 


Una  Piccola  Musica  Notturna  (1954) 
in  memory  of  the  composer  (1904-1975) 

Septet  (1964) 

D'Un  Opera  de  Voyage  (1967) 
first  American  performance 


Baldwin  Piano 


^—qB)  f^>— ^. 


„   D&ulsthe 
yjhummoprwn 


salutes 

Seiji  Ozawa 
The  Boston  Symphony 
The  Berkshire  Festival 

1976 


Polydor  International  GmbH 


Hamburg,  Germany 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Monday,  August  16,  8:30  p.m. 

Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 

Tanglewood 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CHAMBER  PLAYERS 


JOSEPH  SILVERSTEIN,  violin 

BURTON  FINE,  viola 

JULES  ESKIN,  cello 

WILLIAM  RHEIN,  double  bass 

DORIOT  ANTHONY  DWYER,  flute 

RALPH  GOMBERG,  oboe 


HAROLD  WRIGHT,  clarinet 

SHERMAN  WALT,  bassoon 

CHARLES  KAVALOSKI,  horn 

ARMANDO  GHITALLA,  trumpet 

RONALD  BARRON,  trombone 

EVERETT  FIRTH,  percussion 


Guest  Artist:  GILBERT  KALISH,  piano 


THEAMUSGRAVE 


BETSY JOLAS 


PAULCHIHARA 


Chamber  Concerto  No.  1  (1962) 
Andante;  Moderato 

Episode  (1964)  for  flutist 
Fusain  (1971)  for  flutist 

Logs  (1968)  for  double  bass  and  tape 

John  Newton,  recording  engineer 


intermission 


RUTH  CRAWFORD  SEEGER 


GEORGE  CRUMB 


Suite  for  piano  and  woodwind  quintet  (1927/29) 

Adagio  religioso 
Giocoso  allegro  non  troppo 

Tristo 
Allegro  con  brio 


Eleven  Echoes  of  Autumn  (1965) 

1.  Fantastico    2.  Languidamente,  quasi  lontano  ("hauntingly") 

3.  Prestissimo     4.  Con  bravura     5.  Cadenza  I  (for  alto  flute) 

6.' Cadenza  II  (for  violin)      7.  Cadenza  III  (for  clarinet) 

8.  Feroce,  violento     9.  Serenamente,  quasi  lontano  ("hauntingly") 

10.  Senzamisura  ("gently  undulating")      11.  Adagio  ("likea  prayer") 


The  bass  flute  for  Fusain  graciously  provided  by  W.  T.  Armstrong  Co.,  Elkart,  Ind. 
Baldwin  Piano,  RCA  Victor  and  Deutsche  Grammophon  Records 


PERSPECTIVES    OF 

NEW    MUSIC 


Editor 


Co-Editor 


Volume  13,  No.  2 

The  Theoretical  Writings  of  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Arnold  Schoenberg  and  the  Language  of  Music 

Pitch-Class  Consciousness 

The  Corporealism  of  Harry  Partch 

"a  Soundscroll/' 

Pitch  and  Duration  as  Textural  Elements 
in  Lutoslawski's  String  Quartet 

On  Pitch  or  Rhythm:  Interpretations  of 
Ordering  of  and  in  Pitch  and  Time 


Benjamin  Boretz 


Elaine  Barkin 


Alexander  Goehr 

Michel  Philippot 

Paul  Lansky 

Ben  Johnston 

J.K.Randall 

John  Selleck 

John  Rahn 


and  articles  and  reviews  by 
Roberto    Gerhard,    Godfrey    Winham,    Frank    McCarty,    William    Hutchinson, 
Christopher  Wintle,  Robert  Shallenberg,  and  Hubert  Howe,  Jr. 


Also  Available: 

Volume  13,  No.  1 
with   articles   by   Hans   Keller,   E.   T.   Cone,   Gary  Wittlich,   Humphrey  Searle, 
Claudio  Spies,  Dika  Newlin,  Richard  Toop,  W.  E.  Benjamin,  Eric  Regener,  David 
Cohen,  Joel  Mandelbaum,  Hubert  Howe,  Jr.,  and  Barry  Vercoe. 

Volume  12,  Nos.  1  and  2 
Special   Double   Issue,  with  articles  by  Babbitt,   Barkin,   Boretz,  Brim,  Gaburo, 
Lewin,  and  Warfield. 

$9.00  one  year  SI 7.50  two  years  S26.00  three  years 

S3. 00  single  issues  56.50  one  year  student  rate 

S.75  a  year  foreign  postage 


published  semi-annually  by  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  Inc. 
Annandale-on-IIudson,  N.Y.  12504 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  ORCHESTRA 
GUNTHER  SCHULLER,  conductor 


Tuesday,  August  17,  8:30  p.m. 

Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 

Tanglewood 


CARLRUGGLES 


Of  Men  and  Mountains  (1927) 

I  Rhapsodic  Proclamation 
(for  horns  and  orchestra) 

II  Lilacs 

III  Marching  Mountains 


IRA  TAXI N 


Fanfares  and  Dialogues  (1976)* 
first  performance 


intermission 


JOHN  HARBISON 


PAULCHIHARA 


Elegiac  Song  (1974)** 

Katherine  Asman,  mezzo-soprano 

Symphony  in  Celebration  (1973-75)** 
(Ceremony  V) 

1.  Prelude 

2.  Nocturne 

3.  Elegy 

4.  Variations 

5.  Scherzo  and  Finale 


Commissioned  by  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  in  cooperation  with  the  Fromm  Music 

Foundation  at  Harvard. 

*  Commissioned  by  the  Fromm  Music  Foundation  at  Harvard. 


Baldwin  Piano 


CHIRMER  &  ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


represent  the  music  of  the 

following  contemporary 

composers: 


CLAUS  ADAM  •  STEPHEN  ALBERT  •  THEODORE  ANTONIOU  •  MALCOLM  ARNOLD  •  MILTON  BABBITT 

•  ERNST  BACON  •  DAVID  BAKER  •  LEONARDO  BALADA  •  MATTHIAS  BAMBERT  •  SAMUEL  BARBER 

•  N.  V.  BENTZON  •  LUCIANO  BERIO  •  LENNOX  BERKELEY  •  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  •  BORIS  BLACHER 

•  EASLEY  BLACKWOOD  •  ALAN  BLANK  •  ERNEST  BLOCH  •  BENJAMIN  BRITTEN  •  EARLE  BROWN 

•  DAVE  BRUBECK  •  FERRUCCIO  BUSONI  •  ELLIOTT  CARTER  •  ALVARO  CASSUTO  •  CARLOS  CHAVEZ 

•  PAUL  CHIHARA  •  PAUL  COOPER  •  JANI  CHRISTOU  •  JOHN  CORIGLIANO  •  HENRY  COWELL 
PAUL  CRESTON  •  MANUEL  DE  FALLA  •  NORMAN  DELLO  JOIO  •  ALFRED  AND  MARK  DELLER 

•  ALVIN  ETLER  •  JINRICH  FELD  •  CHARLES  FUSSELL  •  MORTON  GOULD  •  PERCY  GRAINGER 
•  CHARLES  GRIFFES  •  JOHN  HARBISON  •  ROY  HARRIS  •  BERNHARD  HEIDEN  •  ROBERT  HELPS 

•  MIROSLAV  HLAVAC  •  SYDNEY  HODKINSON  •  GUSTAV  HOLST  •  ALAN  HOVHANESS  •  KAREL  HUSA 

•  CHARLES  IVES  •  THOMAS  JAHN  •  DONALD  JENNI  •  TOM  JOHNSON  •  MILOSLAV  KABELAC 

•  LEON  KIRCHNER  •  GISELHER  KLEBE  •  OLIVER  KNUSSEN  •  ERNST  KRENEK  •  HENRI  LAZAROF 

•  BERNARD  LEWKOVITCH  •  LUCA  LOMBARD!  •  WITOLD  LUTOSLAWSKI  •  FRANK  MARTIN  •  BOHUSLAV 
MARTINU  •  GIAN  CARLO  MENOTTI  •  DARIUS  MILHAUD  •  THEA  MUSGRAVE  •  ROBERT  MUCZYNSKI 

•  ANTHONY  NEWMAN  •  CARL  NIELSEN  •  ARNE  NORDHEIM  •  PETER  PHILLIPS  •  MEL  POWELL 

•  ANDRE  PREVIN  •  SILVESTRE  REVUELTAS  •  WALLINGFORD  RIEGGER  •  VITTORIO  RIETI 
•  LALO  SCHIFRIN  •  ARNOLD  SCHOENBERG  •  GUNTHER  SCHULLER  •  PETER  SCULTHORPE 

•  WILLIAM  SCHUMAN  •  HUMPHREY  SEARLE  •  LEIF  SEGERSTAM  •  ALOJZ  SREBOTNJAK 
•  TISON  STREET  •  STANISLAV  SKROWACZEWSKI  •  ROGER  SMALLEY  •  IGOR  STRAVINSKY  •  CARLOS 
SURINACH  •  ALEXANDER  TANSMAN  •  JOHN  TAVENER  •  ALEXANDER  TCHEREPNIN  •  LES  THIMMIG 

•  VIRGIL  THOMSON  •  HEUWELL  TIRCUIT  •  ERNST  TOCH  •  PAUL  TUROK  ♦  EDGARD  VERESE 
•  RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS  •  HEITOR  VILLA-LOBOS  •  JAMES  WALKER  •  JAROMIR  WEINBERGER 

Ofcr  *  YEHUDI  WYNER  •  JAMES  YANNATOS  •  ISANG  YUN 


I   w&m  •""as*,?"*""***«t*"<-s0_»J(  1  sS  I    JBH^k  ill  »| '         *  BLf 

20th  Century  Soviet  Composers  in  our  Catalog: 

ALEXANDER  ARUTUNIAN  •  GENNADIJ  BANSCHIKOV  •  EDISON  DENISOV  •  ANDREI  ESHPAI 

•  YURI  FALIK  •  REINHOLD  GLIERE  •  SOFIA  GUBAJDULINA  •  ROMUALD  GRINBLAT  •  DMITRI 

KABALEVSKY  •  GIYA  KANCHELI  •  ARAM  KHATCHATURIAM  •  ALEXANDER  KNAIFEL  •  TIKHON 

KHRENNIKOV  •  YURI  LEVITIN  •  TIGRAN  MANSURIAN  •  ANTIN  MARGUSTE  •  ALEXEI  MATCHAVARIANI 

•  NIKOLAI  MIASKOWSKY  •  EDWARD  MIRZOYAN  •  ANDREI  PETROV  •  SERGEI  PROKOFIEV 

•  ARVO  PYART  •  NIKOLAI  RAKOV  •  ALFRED  SCHNITTKE  •  RODION  SHCHEDRIN  •  VISSARION 

SHEBALIN  •  DMITRI  SHOSTAKOVICH  •  VALENTIN  SILVERTROV  •  SERGEI  SLONIMSKY  •  GEORGI 

SVIRIDOV  •  OTAR  TAKTAKISHVILI  •  BORIS  TISHCHENKO  •  BORIS  TSCHAIKOWSKY 

k 


G.  SCHIRMER/ASSOCIATED  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 


Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N. 


,  .»(&'     J  '     i  n: 


FESTIVAL  OF  CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 

Wednesday,  August  18,  8:30  p.m. 

Theatre  -  Concert  Hall 

Tanglewood 


FELLOWS  OF  THE  BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER 


ROBERT  SUDERBURG 


Chamber  Music  III  (1973) 

Donald  Sanders,  trombone 
Kim  Patterson,  piano 


GUNTHERSCHULLER 


Quartet  for  Four  Basses  (1947) 

Allegro 

Allegro  Scherzando 

Adagio 

Gerard  Akoka,  conductor 


MILTON  BABBITT 


Two  Sonnets  (1973) 

Spelt  from  Sybil's  Leaves 

That  Nature  is  a  Heraclitean  Fire 

Alfred  Morris,  conductor 
Gregory  Reinhart,  bass-baritone 


intermission 


YEHUDI  WYNER 


Intermedio  (1974) 

Michi  Inoue,  conductor 
Martha  Sharp,  soprano 


LUCIA  DLUGOSZEWSKI 


Abyss  and  Caress  (1975) 

Gunther  Schuller,  conductor 
Charles  Berginc,  trumpet 


Baldwin  Piano 


BERKSHIRE  MUSIC  CENTER  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  -1976 


Violins 

Melody  Albanese,  Providence,  R.I. 
Abraham  Appleman,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Barbara  Don,  Sierra  Madre,  Cal. 

Ada  Holding  Miller  National 

Federation  of  Music  Clubs  Fellowship 
Sarah  DuBois,  Havertown,  Pa. 
Michael  Hanson,  Portland,  Ore. 
Donald  Hurd,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kandell  Fellowship 
Morris  Jacob,  Bergenfield,  N.J. 

First  Agricultural  Bank  Fellowship 
Hyun-woo  Kim,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Alan  MacNair,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
Martha  McPherson,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Stuart  Haupt  Fellowship 
Kristin  Miller,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Leo  L.  Beranek  Fellowship 
Laura  Mock,  Midland,  Mich. 

The  Frelinghuysen  Foundation 

Fellowship 
Mary  O'Reilly,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Marion  Pinheiro,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Found.  Fellowship 
Toni  Sen,  Berlin,  BDR 

Marian  Voorhees  Buttenheim 

Fellowship 
Jennie  Shames,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 
Harris  Shiller,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Kenneth  Stalberg,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Deborah  Steiner,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Berkshire  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Fellowship 
Pattison  Story,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Aino  Tossavainen,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Morris  Finkelstein  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Sook-kyung  Yoon,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Arthur  Zadinsky,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank 

Fellowship 

Violas 

Shelley  Coss,  Arlington,  Va. 

Mead  Corporation  Fellowship 
Corrin  Fearn,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Marshall  Fine,  Newton,  Mass. 
Marcia  Hanjian,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Russell 

Fellowship 
Carol  Hutter,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Virginia  Izzo,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Lynn  Johnson,  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Ina  &  Eugene  Schnell  Fellowship 
Penelope  Knuth,  Manhasset,  N.Y. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Candace  Miller,  Bethesda,  Md. 
Jeffrey  Showell,  Missoula,  Montana 

Cellos 

Barbara  Andres,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 
Joel  Cohen,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Country  Curtains  Inc.  Fellowship 
Joan  Dutcher,  Cordova,  Tenn. 
David  Heiss,  Endwell,  N.Y. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Thomas  Hoisch,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

Rosamund  Sturgis  Brooks  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Sato  Knudsen,  Newton,  Mass. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Ken  Miller,  Centerville,  Ohio 
Freya  Oberle,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Nora  von  Pirquet,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  Peter  I.  B.  Lavan 

Fellowship 
Melanie  Stein,  Wheaton,  Md. 

Basses 

Morton  Cahn,  Urbana,  III. 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial 

Fellowship 
Janet  Conway,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Lee  Savings  Bank  Fellowship 
Steven  D'Amico,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Adams  Super  Markets  Corp. 

Fellowship 
William  Ellison,  North  Olmsted,  Ohio 
John  Hood,  Amarillo,  Texas 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowship 
Stephen  Weiss,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Arthur  M.  Abell  Fellowship 
Flutes 

Barbara  Davis,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 
Stephanie  Jutt,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Katherine  Kemler,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Carlotta  M.  Dreyfuss  Fellowship 
Cathrine  Saunders,  Tavistock,  Devon, 

Eng. 

John  M.  Nalle  Fellowship 
Mark  Stein,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowship 

Oboes 

William  Banovetz,  Silver  Bay,  Minn. 
Kimberly-Clark  Foundation  Fellowship 


Barbara  Herr,  Paxinos,  Pa. 

Augustus  Thorndike  Fellowship 
Jean  Evan  Landa,  Reston,  Va. 
Robin  May,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

CD.  Jackson  Master  Award 

Fellowship 
Grant  Moore,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Clarinets 

Michael  Corner,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Bruce  Creditor,  Brookline,  Ma. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Louis  Gangale,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ian  Greitzer,  Brookline,  Ma. 

U.S.  Components,  Inc.  Fellowship 
John  Bruce  Yeh,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Fromm  Fellowship 

Bassoons 

Mark  Gigliotti,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Matthew  Karr,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Wendy  Large,  Roseland,  N.J. 

Red  Lion  Inn  Fellowship 
Susan  Nigro-Beyer,  Chicago,  III. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
MasahitoTanaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Stanley  Chappie  Fellowship 

Horns 

Laurel  Bennert,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y. 

Stephen  &  Persis  Morris  Fellowship 
David  Glasser,  Ocean  Beach,  Cal. 
Steven  Gross,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Seiji  Ozawa  Fellowship 
Mark  Guy,  Parma,  Ohio 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Pamela  Paikin,  Nanuet,  N.Y. 

Country  Curtains  Inc.  Fellowship 
Christopher  Tillotson,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Empire  Brass  Quintet  Fellowship 

Trumpets 

Charles  Berginc,  Middleburg  Hts.,  Ohio 
Union  Federal  Savings  Fellowship 

John  Carroll,  Ottawa,  III. 
Fromm  Fellowship 

Richard  Henly,  Evanston,  III. 

Daniel  Mendelow,  Pitsburgh,  Pa. 

Carol  Warner,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 
Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 

Tubas 

Robert  Carriker,  Boston,  Mass. 

WCRB,  Boston  Fellowship 
David  LeClair,  Newark,  Del. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Trombones 

Steve  Norrell,  Athens,  Ga. 
Kim  Ohlemeyer,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Leo  Wasserman  Foundation  Fellowship 
James  Olin,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Richard  Pokky,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Stanley  Home  Products  Fellowship 
Donald  Sanders,  Jamaica  Plain,  Ma. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Percussion 
Stephen  Ferrera,  Cambridge,  Ma. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Neil  Grover,  Bellmore,  N.Y. 

Beinecke  Fellowship 
Martin  Kluger,  Hauppauge,  N.Y. 

Frederick  Brandi  Trust  Fellowship 
George  Mardinly,  Leonia,  N.J. 
Michael  Ravesloot,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Erik  Wettstein,  Glendale,  Cal. 

Harps 

Grace  Paradise,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Felice  Pomeranz,  Encino,  Cal. 
Kathleen  Ha|l  Banks  Fellowship 

Keyboard 

Martin  Goldray,  Bronx,  N.Y. 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Danielle  Martin,  Austin,  Tex. 

Margaret  Boyer  Fellowship 
Christopher  O'Riley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Kim  Paterson,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Carol  Rankin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

Bradley  Fellowship 
Yitkin  Seow,  London,  England 

English  Speaking  Union/Youth  and  Music 

Fellowship 
Peter  Takacs,  Greenville,  N.C. 

Wulsin  Fellowship 
Janice  Weber,  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Guitar 

David  Ethan  Sussman,  Boston,  Mass. 
Conductors 

Gerard  Akoka,  Paris,  France 
CD.  Jackson  Master  Award  Fellowship 
Michi  Inoue,  Tokyo,  Japan 

Koussevitzky  Memorial  Fellowship 
Alfred  Morris,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Merrill  H.  Ross  Memorial  Fellowship 
Daniel  Nazareth,  Vienna,  Austria 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 


Edward  Nord,  Van  Nuys,  Cal. 

Gertrude  Robinson  Smith  Fellowship 
Michael  Pratt,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Antek  Memorial  Fellowship 

Vocalists 

SheiiaAllen,  Dunkirk,  N.Y. 

Kathryn  Asman,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

High  Fidelity/Musical  America  Fellowship 
Dario  Coletta,  Lexington,  Ma. 

Florence  Herzog  Arginteanu  Fellowship 
Rinde  Eckert,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Joseph  Harris,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Paul  Foster  Clark  Memorial  Fellowship 
Janice  Meyerson,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Rodney  Miller,  Akron,  Ohio 
Sheryl  Overholt,  Miami,  Fla. 

Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Co.  Fellowship 
Elizabeth  Parcells,  Somerville,  Ma. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Jerrold  Pope,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Hodgkinson  Fellowship 
Gregory  Reinhart,  Boston,  Ma. 

Fromm  Fellowship 
Kim  Scown,  Garberville,  Cal. 

Alan  Scovell  Fellowship 
Martha  Sharp,  Medford,  Mass. 

Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  Fellowship 
Cheryl  Studer,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Leonard  Bernstein  Fellowship 
Sanford  Sylvan,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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